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l=EACAVATTIONS AL SPAKTA,. 1909. 


(PraATES I—N.) 


S I—THE SEASON'S WORK AND SUMMARY OF RESULTS. 


THE work of the School in 1909, the fourth season spent at Sparta, 
was marked by the completion of the excavation of the sanctuary of 
Artemis Orthia, upon which the greater part of the resources of the School 
had been spent for the three preceding years, and by the excavation of the 
building known as the Menelaion on the cast bank of the Eurotas. In all 
the departments of the work the School has always to acknowledge with 
cordial thanks the support and help of the Hellenic Government. which 
was ably represented this year at the excavations by Doctor Rhomaios. 
Especial thanks are owing to him for his zeal in helping the work and 
readiness to assist in any difficulty. 

The excavation began on March 27th and continued until May 28th. 
Of the students of the School who were present Messrs. Wace and 
Thompson undertook the excavation of the Menclaion, Mr. Droop continued 
his work on the pottery, and Mr. Woodward, who was present for the 
latter half of the scason, completed his search for inscriptions along the 
late-Roman wall of the Acropolis. Mr. George devoted six weeks te 
making drawings of the finds and gave the surveying the benefit of hi- 
experience. The directer was present throughout, except for a short 
journey with Mr. Droop to Kythera, and, as before, undertook the work 
at the Orthia sanctuary. 

Our foreman was again Gregory .Antoniou of Larnaka, and as mender 
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the same Joannes Katsarakis came to us from Palaikastro,. The muscum 
photography was the work of Herr Rohrer, who came from Athens for 
the purpose. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTs. 


The more important results of the work at the Orthia sanctuary 
and at the Menelaion will be found in the report of the Managing 
Committee of the School which is printed at the end of the volume, and ἃ 
general summary 15 here added of the work of the season with references 
to the sections of the report below, in which the several subjects are dealt 
with at length. 


The Sanctuary of Artemis Orthia and the Menelaton (δ 2, Ὁ. 5 and 
S 6, p. 108).—For a summary of these excavations a reference has already 
been given to the report at the end of this volume. For two reasons the 
account of the Menelaion and of the objects found in the course of its 
excavation occupies the greater part of the space devoted this year to the 
Sparta report. The first is that this site yiclded the majority of the objects 
found this season, the Orthia site having been already almost exhausted 
and only the margins of its rich deposits remaining to be explored, and 
secondly it was resolved to publish everything from the Menelaion in this 
number of the Awnua/, in order to have this piece of work definitely 
finished. ‘This publication of the Menelaion must therefore be regarded as 
final. The report on the Orthia, on the other hand, only gives an account 
of the excavation itself without any publication of the finds, except a few 
vases by Mr. Droop (§ 3), and the great mass of objects, both from this and 
still more from previous seasons, still awaits publication. 


Epigraphy (δ 4, p. 40).--- Ὡς work of clearing the face of the late- 
Roman wall round the Acropolis in search of inscriptions has now been 
finished. Mr. Woodward found lying in front of the wall a number of 
inscribed blocks, which had already been copied by Fourmont, who seems 
to have pulled them out of the wall and then buried them at its base. Itis 
noteworthy that whilst the accuracy of Fourmont’s copies is generally 
established, his statements as to the provenance of his inscriptions are 
seldom correct. 
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The Theatre—A broad trial-trench cut from the top of the cavea to 
the orchestra resulted in the discovery that the building had been very 
much destroyed. The seats had all been removed, and the lower part of 
the auditorium covered with later houses. The depth near the orchestra 
is as much as four metres, but the amount of destruction and later building 
have been so great that an excavation would hardly produce results in any 
way proportionate to the work involved. 


Experimental Excavations.—Besides this trench at the theatre a number 
of trial-pits were made in different parts of the site. Their positions will 
be given most conveniently by reference to the numbered and lettered 
squares of the map of the site of Sparta published in dxxuals X{T and XIII. 

To the south of the round building on the Acropolis (Square K 14 on 
the map), where the Hellenistic tombs were found in 1907,} more than 
twenty pits were made in the hope of finding further tombs. Only the 
much ruined remains of one tomb were found with a few Hellenistic vases 
of the same shapes as those previously published. 

On the saddle to the east of the late-Roman wall of the acropolis 
(M 14) trial-pits revealed a few graves, probably mediaeval. These were 
built generally of Roman tiles, but part of the covering of one was formed 
of the lower part of an archaic Spartan grave relief in the same style as 
the stele from Chrysapha now at Berlin, with the dead man seated on a 
throne, beneath and behind which is a snake. The inscription X |IAQN 
below the throne gives ground for the supposition that this stele comes 
from the sanctuary of the hero Chilon mentioned by Pausanias. 

Pits inside the wall of the acropolis to the west of these graves 
revealed Byzantine walls and pottery, and below these some disturbed 
Greek remains, and in the same way pits sunk in some slight hollows 
amongst the olive trees in Squares L115 and M15 resulted only in the 
discovery of Byzantine pottery. 

A number of pits were made between the acropolis and the river 
(N13). «A few small terracotta hero-reliefs were found like those from the 
Heroon on the bank of the river, and an ancient well.2) This was lined 
with terracotta cylinders placed one above another, each measuring "70 m. 
inside diameter and ‘66m. high. One ring was slightly smaller and had 


' Published in B.S... xiii, pp. 1§5§ sy. 
* For illustrations of these reliefs see B.S.4. xii, pp. 289, 290. 
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telescoped into its neighbour, and the depth of the well measured to the 
top of the seventh was 380m. At this point water began to appear and 
digging had to be abandoned. 

The Heroon by the bank of the river, at which an extensive trial 
excavation with very promising results had been made in 1906,' was 
further examined, but was found to have been too much destroyed for any 
conclusions to be possible as to its structure, nor did the earth contain 
anything except a few sherds. 


Further trial-pits near the site of the Chalkioikos temple also proved 
fruitless. 

The general result of all the numerous soundings which have now 
been made in this and previous years, over the greater part of the acropolis 
and the regions to the south and east of it, and on the strip of land by the 
river, has been to shew that the remains of the ancient Greek period have 
been so much disturbed and destroyed by subsequent habitation that the 
prospect of further discoveries on the actual site of the city is not very 


great. lor the guidance of future workers, however, it has seemed best to 
publish these details of our search. 


R. M. DAWKINS. 
1 ASA. su, pp. 288-294. 
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1L—EXRCAVATIONS AT SPARTA, 1909. 


§$ 2.—THE SANCTUARY OF ARTEMIS ORTHIA., 


Prarks I. [11.} 


THE campaign of 1909 at Sparta was marked by the conclusion of the 
excavation of the sanctuary of Artemis Orthia, and the site may now be 
regarded as definitely exhausted. This report gives an account of the 
results of this last season with a General Plan of the excavation (PI. 1). 
A full resumptive account of the whole work from its beginning in 1906, 
with final plans and a summary of results is in preparation ; the present 
account will, in the main, be confined to the new results gained this year, 
and will thus be parallel to the three yearly reports already published in the 
previous volumes of this Axnxzal/. 

The work was begun on March 27th, and continued for exactly two 
months. At first between twenty and thirty men were employed; in the 
middle of the season this number was raised to nearly forty, but towards 
the end was allowed to drop to eight or ten. The Director, assisted by 
students of the school, was in charge throughout, and undertook the 
surveying. Heis also responsible for the plan and drawings illustrating 
this report. 

The results of the year’s work have been two:—the discovery of 
considerable stretches of the walls which bounded the sacred enclosure at 
different periods, with the clearing of the large drain discovered in the first 
season, and secondly, the further examination of the central part of the 
area, leading to fresh discoveries as to the history of the sanctuary during 
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the earlier periods of the cult. Although there was no lack of important 
objects, no deposits of the richness of those found in the preceding years 
were discovered, and excepting in the region west of the temple, the earth 
was often quite empty. In no case was anything found outside the outer- 
most wall of the enclosure, and generally, not even so far as this from the 
centre of the site, and it is thus quite clear that, unless there should be some 
quite unexpected cache, nothing would be gained by any extension of the 
area of the excavation. The negative results of the trial pits made in the 
regions marked in the plan as unexcavated support the same conclusion. 
The total area excavated may be seen from the plan. It amounts to 
some 3,000 square metres, and the work has everywhere, except of course 


below structural remains, been carried down to the level of the virgin soil, a 
tough red clay. 


The Valls of the Hieron. 


It will be most convenient to give the results of the season’s work, not 
in the order in which they were actually attained, but in their relation to 
the chronology of the site, beginning with the earliest period to which the 
remains carry us. The evidence as to this centres round the great altar and 
the region immediatcly to the west of it, where the deposits reach their 
deepest level. Here was the centre and lowest part of the original natural 
hollow in which the sanctuary lay, and here, with the greatest thickness of 
the deposit of Geometric pottery, the carlicst remains are naturally to be 
found. 

This further examination of the lower strata in the arena has Ied to an 
important modification of our earlier conclusions. The plan now published 
‘Pl. I) shews to the west and south of the temples a wall, marked as 
‘First Enclosure Wall, which lies at the edge of the area of cobble pave- 
ment in this region.’ This wall was traced for some distance under the 
foundation of the Roman theatre to the south of the temple, but gradually 
disappeared. <A fruitless attempt was made to discover its further course 
by sinking a deep pit outside the curve of the Roman foundation near 
Pier IV, the point at which it would have emerged if it had continued in a 
straight linc, but no trace of it was found, and the position of the other 
piece of ‘ First Enclosure Wall’ to the east of the altar makes it almost 


"On the plan me or Tess closely set irregularly circular markings indicate the extent and 
relative preservation uf the cobble pavement. 
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certain that it soon left the straight line and turned towards the east. In 
the other direction it runs from under the Roman foundation to the north- 
west, passing close behind the south-west angle of the primitive temple and 
then under the corner of the later temple, after which it takes a curve to the 
north. Its further course has entirely vanished. It is built of small 
undressed stones, which from their rounded form, clearly were brought from 
the bed of the Eurotas near by. For the most part only the lowest course 
is preserved, and nowhere more than two courses. As it so clearly forms 
the limit of the area of the cobble pavement, it is certain that in this wall 
we must recognize the boundary wall of the Azeron at the period to which 
the pavement belongs. The outer face of this wall was in part discovered 
in the campaign of 1908, but its inner face was not then brought to light, 
and as it is so much destroyed as hardly to rise above the level of the 
pavement, it passed as no more than the neatly made edge of this latter, 
and is marked as such in the plan then published.' It was only recognized 
as a wall this year by the careful cleaning of the stones in question with a 
knife. The curved part of this wall behind the later temple and the piece 
of cobble pavement inside it appear in the photograph in Fig. 1. 

A similar careful cleaning of the remains of the cobble pavement in 
the space immediately to the east of the great archaic altar shewed that 
here also, the pavement was edged by a wall. As with the wall just 
described, only the foundation was preserved, and the top is consequently 
no higher than the pavement at whose edge it stands. On the plan it also 
is marked as ‘ First Enclosure Wall. The part preserved stretches from a 
point underneath Kay IX of the Roman theatre to where it reaches the 
line of the bank of the river, where its further course has been destroyed by 
erosion. ‘To have followed it further underneath the Roman foundation 
would have involved destroying more of this than seemed worth while, 
especially as the earth was entirely empty. «An attempt to pick it up 
again outside the edge of the foundation of the theatre was fruitless; any 
remains in this region were probably destroyed in the making of the ercat 
drain. The part uncovered is in length nearly thirty-two metres. In the 
middie it is disjointed and the direction changes a little, but the two parts 
evidently belong to the same wall. 

The position of this wall at the edge of the pavement and its identical 
construction of small undressed rounded stones put it into connexion with 

Ui de Ape MING Ll; 
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the wall already described to the east of the temple, and in both we must 
see the remains of the enclosure wall of the Zzerox at the time when the 
pavement was laid down. In the plan already published of the arena 
shewing the distribution of the remains of the cobble pavement, what 
appears as the extreme east edge of the pavement is 1n fact the outer face 
of this wall, destroyed, like that behind the temple, down to the level of the 
adjacent pavement.! 


EE 


ed ani 
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Fig. 1.—THe West WALL oF THE LAILR TEMPLE, WILE PARIS OF THE ‘Friese 
ENCLOSURE WALL” AND ‘* RETAINING WALT,” LOOKING SouTH. 


This cobble pavement has in previous reports been associated in date 
with the great archaic altar and the primitive temple. The fresh evidence, 
however, brought to light by this year’s work makes it certain that it and 


’ Published in L,S.d4. xin, p. 66, Fig. 12. The plan of the excavation published in 
#5... xiv, Pl. T marks the edge of the pavement too far to the east. It was then regarded as 
contemporaneous with the gieat altar, and as the votive offerings belonging to this were found as far 
as this line, it was thought that the pavement must also originally have reached so far. It will be 
nuted that the drawing of the distribution of the cobble pavement (2.5 +f. xii, p. 66) shews only a 
few scattered stones and no continuous pavement to the east of the line where this * First Enclosure 
Wall" has now been found to form its hmit. 
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its bounding walls are in fact earlier. One observation of importance for 
this point resulted from the examination of the ground below the great 
altar. For this purpose a trench was carefully made along the central line 
of the altar from end to end, and carried down to the level of the virgin 
soil.’ The outer facing of the altar was in no case disturbed, and it was 
thus possible, after the trench had served its purpose, to put back the same 
material and leave no trace of the operation. The interior of the altar 
proved to consist of a packing of round undressed river stones and earth. 
Immediately below the lowest of these stones was a stratum of earth about 
ten centimetres thick, filled with remains blackened by fire and sherds of 
Geometric pottery. When this earth was washed in a sieve small frag- 
ments of charred bone also appeared, proving that it consisted of the debris 
of burned sacrifices. 

Below this again, was the cobble pavement. <A section taken through 
the altar at right angles along the line G-/#7 in the plan shewing these 
results is given in Pl. II. It will be noted that the outer facing of the altar 
goes deeper than the central part and reaches down to the level of the 
pavement. It was this fact which prevented the intermediate stratum of 
debris from being observed when the altar was first uncovered but not 
thoroughly examined internally. 

The discovery of this intermediate stratum effectually disposed of the 
theory that the altar dates from the same time as the pavement, although 
in certain places they scemed to abut upon one another. It was this 
appearance and the observation that the outer facing of the altar does in 
fact reach down to the level of the pavement which Iced us to assign them 
to the same date. So far, however, from the altar and the pavement being 
contemporary, we now know that before the former was erected sufficient 
time elapsed to allow of the accumulation of ten centimetres of sacrificial 
debris on the surface of the pavement. 

The later date of the altar is proved also by the fact that the debris of 
votive offerings associated with it extended to the cast over the top of the 
early enclosure wall as far as the line of the wall marked in the plan as 
‘Later Enclosure Wall. When the altar was built therefore the earlier wall 
had already fallen down or been removed, and this debris accumulated over 
its foundation in the same way as over the pavement to which it had served 


1 A small pit was made through the altar when it was first excavated in 1906, but wa~ not large 
enough for a final examination. 
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as the boundary. This early wall would also have been inconveniently 
or even impossibly close to the altar, if both had been standing at the 
same time. 

The same argument applies to the ‘First Enclosure Wall’ west and 
south of the two temples. The area occupied by the deposit of votive 
offerings belonging to the primitive temple was in no way limited by this 
wall, but on the contrary, extended well beyond it to the west and at least 
as far as the edge of the sand. Also, the inner face of this wall would have 
actually touched the angle of the primitive temple if they had been stand- 
ing at the same time, and it is not likely that the temple did not stand free 
from the Azeron wall. In the area occupied by the primitive temple no 
traces of the cobble pavement were found, so that its later date cannot be 
established by direct stratigraphical evidence as in the case of the altar, but 
the other evidence is sufficient to prove the point. 

That the primitive temple and the great altar are contemporary 
cannot be doubted, especially as the character and chronological range of 
the votive offerings found round both are identical. This correspondence 
appears plainly from the levels of the strata of archaic deposit in the 
already published drawing of the east-to-west section across the arena.! 

From these observations it therefore results that before the grcat altar 
and primitive temple were built, the Zzevov was already roughly paved with 
cobble-stones and enclosed by walls. 

To this period must be assigned the structure, avhich there is now 
more reason than ever for supposing to have been an altar, shewn in the 
plan as projecting from the west side of the great altar, and marked 
‘Earliest Altar. The deposits immediately above the pavement and, 
naturally, those between the pavement and the foundation of the great altar, 
will belong to the period when this earliest altar wasin use. [t ts, however, 
impossible to distinguish them in style from the later Geometric pottery 
and bronzes. No traces of any temple dating from this period have been 
found and the layer of stones bounded by a straight face, which now alonc 
remains of this oldest altar, is no more than its foundation course, and 
occupies the same level as the surrounding cobble pavement. No further 
traces of the structure were revealed by the exploration of the ground below 
the great altar. 

The practice of the cult can, however, now be traced to a still earlier 


1 This i- the section on the line C-/), in ALS. xiv. PL UL. 
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struction of the great altar and the primitive temple, which brought the 
sanctuary into the condition in which it remained until the end of the 
seventh century. when all these early structures were covered by the layer 
of sand and the later temple was built. 

The growth of the cult is reflected by the fact that at each of these 
stages the area of the “evox increases, first from an undefined but probably 
small piece of ground centering round the patch of black debris below the 
pavement to the paved area with its walls, which may be very roughly 
estimated at 1500 square metres, and then from this to the still greater space 
over which the deposit of archaic votive offerings was spread. For this 
third period, which is that of the primitive temple and the great altar, we 
have unfortunately no remains of the walls of the /zeron, but the ‘ Later 
Enclosure Wall, marked in the plan to the east of the altar, although itself 
later, preserves the limit of the /zervoxr in this direction, for no archaic 
objects were found beyond it, and on the south, west, and north of the temples, 
to judge from the extent of the deposits of votive offerings, it hardly passed 
beyond the limits of the pile of sand, which was brought in at the end of 
this period when the later temple was built, It is of course always possible 
that the zeron may have been larger than the space occupied by the 
debris of votive offerings, but at this period it did not much exceed it, as it 
can hardly have been larger than the Azeron of the succeeding period of the 
later temple, the greater part of the walls of which, marked in the plan as 
‘Later Enclosure Wall, have now been identified. 

To this period of the primitive temple and great altar, ending at about 
600 B.C., belong the deposits of votive offerings, which had proved so rich 
in previous years. This season only the outer fringe of this deposit, to the 
south of the temple, remained to be dug, and the finds, although of the 
same kind as before, were scanty in number, and beyond the line marked in 
the plan ‘Limit of Sand’ hardly anything was found, the earth being 
generally quite empty. Some of the more important objects are mentioned 
at the end of this paper. 

The discovery of these ‘ Later Enclosure’ walls, the greater part of which 
was a result of the work of this last season, brings us to the period when the 
later temple was built at the beginning of the sixth century, on an artificially 
made platform formed by the top of a heapof sand and gravel, the limits of 
which, as far as they could be traced, have been marked on the plan. The 
area covered by the sand forms a roughly T-shaped figure, with the temple 
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standing on the leg of the T and the altar on its cross-bar. The platform 
was in fact made no larger than was necessary to raise the centre of the 
site, and to accommodate on either side of it the temple and the altar, the axes 
of which lay approximately at right angles to one another. The closeness 
of the limit of the sand to the back wall οἵ the temple shews that the slope 
of its edge must have been, in this part, comparatively steep. To support 
this and prevent slipping, a retaining wall was built. This appears on the 
plan skirting round in an angular course, at a distance of about four to five 
metres behind the temple. Being intended only as a support for the slope 
of the sand, it is faced only on the outer side. It is built of the round 
undressed stones from the river, of which so many of the early walls at this 
site were made. <A piece of it shews on the right of the photograph 
reproduced in Fig. 1, and a shorter piece in front. The intermediate 
part has been destroyed and is marked on the plan by a dotted line. The 
two ends of this wall were found in 1908, and appear on the plan then 
published,! but it was only this year that its purpose was discovered by 
further excavation and careful cleaning. 

To the west of this retaining wall the plan shews a long stretch 
marked as ‘ Later Enclosure Wall.’ The deposits of votive offerings from the 
period after the construction of the later temple, marked by Laconian III 
and LV pottery, extend behind the temple as far as this wall, which may be 
identified with the enclosure wall of the /7erox at this time, that is from 
the beginning of the sixth century. That it continued to be the limit 
of the Azerow is made likely by the fact that nothing was found in the soil 
outside it, trial pits in this region being entirely fruitless. Hardly more 
than the two lowest courses of the wall have been preserved. It is almost 
exactly one metre thick, and built of large roughly shaped blocks of sand- 
stone Its contemporaneity with the retaining wall is further indicated by 
the exactly parallel direction of the parts behind the temple, a parallelism 
which is followed even in a slight bend of both walls, immediately to the 
north of the place where they are broken away, to the west of the temple. 
Exactly opposite to this broken part the back wall of the temple is also 
much destroyed, and in the centre no more than the two lowest courses 
have been preserved, as may be seen in the photograph reproduced in 
Fig. 1. All three of these gaps are probably to be connected with the 


} In PS Ad. NI¥, 1]. qT; to the north and south of the West end of the temple. at the exiteme 
edge of the excavated atea. 
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period. Sherds of Geometric pottery in blackened earth, which washing 
proved to contain pieces of burned bone, are found also to a depth of at 
least half a metre below the surface of the cobble pavement. It is 
interesting to note that this deposit lies distinctly to the west of that above 
the pavement, where the great altar is naturally the centre of accumulation. 
The mass below the pavement is nearer the centre of the original natural 
hollow, and occupies exactly the space where the level of the virgin soil 
is lowest, and is therefore at the very centre of the Azeron, at the ends of 
which the temple and altar were after- 
wards built. The position of these de- 
posits of sacrificial debris is shewn in plan 
in Fig. 2, and in section in PI. II. 

No trace of either altar or temple has 
survived from this earliest period, but about 
four metres west of the south end of the 
altar a short piece of wall was found under- 
neath the pavement. It is shewn on the 
General Plan (Pl. I) and in Fig. 2. The 
patch of pavement above it is, as the plan 
indicates, made of much smaller stones 
than that of the rest of /Azerven, and is pos- 
sibly not of quite the same date. <s to SCALE 1:200 
the purpose of this fragment of wall which Cm Raat — bd 


ARURNED DEBRIS ABOVE PAVEMENT 
is broken off at both ends, there is no ts 


δ 
evidence KNeurnep DEBRIS BELOW PAVEMENT 


Fic. 2.—PLaAN SNEWING THE Posli- 
ΓΌΟΝ OF BURNED DEBRIS ABOVE AND 
the cult there is no fresh evidence beyond BELOW THE COBBLE PAVEMENT. 


that already afforded by Mr. Droop’s study 

of the pottery.) The primitive temple and the great altar had already 
been built and had been in use some time before the appearance of the 
Laconian I style of pottery by the side of the Geometric, at probably the 
beginning of the seventh century, and the earliest remains of the cult may 
be put down to the tenth century b.c. Between this and some time well 
before 700 b.c. must be put the two successive transformations of the /zeren, 
the first by the laying down of the cobble pavement, the building of the 
Hirst enclosure walls and the earliest altar, and the second by the con- 


Of the date of these earliest stages of 
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roughly built wall, which was found inside the temple and appears on the 
plan marked ‘ Modern Structure.’ It may possibly have been a sheepfold 
or something of the sort, and in any case dates from a time when the whole 
sanctuary was deserted. 

Another piece of this enclosure wall may be recognized in the wall 
which crosses the present course of the mill-stream to the south of the 
Roman building. It was necessary to destroy a part of this wall when the 
new channel was made. A photograph of this section, taken from the 
inside, has been published in an earlier report.1. Immediately inside this 
wall is a two-roomed structure which, from the sherds found in it, would 
seem to date from the fourth or possibly the fifth century.2 West of this 
building is a detached piece of mortared wall of the Roman period. 
Outside this enclosure wall the earth contained no objects whatever, but 
below the foundations of the two-roomed structure some few Laconian 
sherds and lead figurines were found which evidently belong to the 
Sanctuary. 

The two pieces of wall to the east of the altar, marked in the plan 
‘Later Enclosure Wall,’ should be mentioned in this connexion. Their 
foundations rest upon the edge of the sand, whilst the other walls, as the 
plan shews, lie well outside it. If therefore they are part of the Azeron wall 
of this period, it was here less extensive than the layer of sand. The 
method of building of the southern part, which is composed of limestone 
slabs, also differs from that of the rest of the wall of the “zeron. That of 
the northern piece, however, is exactly the same, and it is on the whole 
most probable, especially as the houses to the east do not seem in place in 
the Azeron, that this wall was a part of the enceinte at the period in 
question, It will, therefore, here have coincided with the older limit in the 
archaic period. The section on the line G-H in the plan (PI. II) shews 
the relation of this wall, marked as ‘wall bounding Archaic Hieron,’ to the 
edge of the sand, and its structure has been described in a previous report.” 
If we complete the circuit indicated by these three sections of wall, we 


t Dive RI Ρ. 310. 

” The walls at the edge of the Roman foundation near Piers 1X and X probably belong to 
another such building partly destroyed when the theatre was constructed. 

* B.S A. xiv, p. 8. The section on the line G-A’ now given ts an amplified version of the 
drawing published in &.S. 4. xiv, Pl. II, in which also the Roman altar was put too far to the east. 
A very slight alteration in the direction of the line along which the section is taken accounts for the 
difference in the appearance of the Roman foundation (Ray XV) in the two drawings. 
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shall find that the Azerox at this period was an irregularly shaped piece of 
ground with a superficial area of about 2,500 square metres. 


The Drain. 


The plan published in 1906! shews, about midway between the edge of 
the Roman theatre and the city wall, a piece of a drain or water-channel 
running from west to east. This has now been fully cleared, and proves to 
have passed beneath the wall of the city and then debouched outside it on 
the bank of the Eurotas. Its general course, marked ‘ Drain’ on the plan, 
runs from west to east and is interrupted in the middle by the curve of the 
foundation of the Roman theatre. Its date can be fixed with some close- 
ness. It is in the first place, evidently earlier than the Roman theatre, by 
the foundation of which it has been partially destroyed. There is, however, 
other evidence which dates it much more closely. Thus, along the northern 
side of the section of the drain to the south of the temple, several patches 
of deposit were found containing lead figurines and pottery. This latter 
belonged to the Laconian V and VI styles and thus to the fifth and early 
fourth century,” and Mr. Wace tells me that the evidence of the lead 
figurines supports this date. The levels between which these deposits were 
found were in all cases noted. They are almost uniform, and the upper 
level is about ‘26 πη. lower than the crown of the drain, as marked by the 
top of the solitary roofing-slab preserved zz sztu in this section. Now the 
level of the ground when the drain was made must have been at least up to 
its covering-slabs, and this the deposits in question shew was not yet the 
case in the middle of the fourth century, for the deposits, according to 
Mr. Droop’s analysis of the pottery, go no later than about 350 B.C. The 
drain must therefore be somewhat later than this, to allow for the further 
rise of “26 m., and a date after 350 B.C. and probably hardly before 300 B.c. 
may therefore be taken as a “terminus post quem. A terminus ante quem 
may be reached by an examination of the part of the drain which passes 
through the city wall. This is of different masonry from the rest; the 
blocks are not only carefully squared and fitted, but also smoothly faced. 
It is the only part which is paved with stone slabs, and the direction of this 
exceptionally constructed section also slightly changes, as is shewn on the 
plan, where the paving-slabs are also sketched in to scale. The inference to 


1 BOS.A, xii, Pl VIIT. ὁ See B.S. xiv. p. 47- 
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be drawn is that the drain 15 earlier than the city wall, and that where the 
line of this latter had to be carried across it, the piece of the drain involved 
was reconstructed. The date assigned to the city wall is the latter half of 
the third century, and the drain must therefore have been built before this 
date. The date post gue being hardly before 300 b.c. it is a fairly safe 
conclusion that the drain was made some time between this date and 
230 b.c., and that it is thus a work of the first half of the third century. 


Fig 3.— Tur Wrstern Paki ΟἹ ἼΗΙ, DRAIN 10 THE ΒΟΌΓΗ OF ‘THE TEMPE, LOOKING 
ΕΛ, BeyOnnd THE DRAIN IS tHE FOUNDALION OF THE ROWAN FHEALRE. 


The drain is about a metre wide and the depth from the bottom to 
the under surface of the covering-slabs is about 2°20 m. or, where it passes 
beneath the city wall, 1°57 π|.2 Except for this small reconstructed picce 
there 1s no trace of its ever having been paved. The walls are at least 
a metre thick, well faced inside, but naturally somewhat irrecular on the 
outer side. The blocks are of very various sizes, and it is noticeable that 


' for the discussion of the date of the city wall seo “Sf. ati, p. 287. 
: The ineasurements, taken where the drain is well preserved, vary from 2°13 m. to 2°24 m 
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the southern wall of the western section, that is to say the part to the south 
of the temple, is very much better built then the rest, with well squared 
blocks laid in regular courses. These are shewn in Fig. 3. The upper 
course of this piece of wall consists of large blocks forming the entire 
thickness of the wall, with a sunk bed cut on the inner half of their upper 
surface to receive the ends of the roofing-slabs. This sinking appears in 
the photograph in Fig. 3, and is marked by a line on the plan. Only one 
of the roofing-slabs was found zz sztz in this part, but the rough blocks 
laid behind them on the top of the wall are for the most part preserved, 
and have been sketched stone by stone on the plan. <At each end of the 
roofing-slab the walls of the drain are surmounted by pieces of later 
mortared walls, probably of the Roman period. These are distinguished 
on the plan from the hatched walls of the drain by being left white. 
They can also be made out on the photograph (Fig. 3). 

In two places the roof of the drain has been well preserved ; where it 
issues from the curve of the Roman foundation between Piers VII 
and VIII, and at a point to the east between this and the city wall. 
The massive blocks which here form the roof are shewn in Fig, 4. In 
neither of these places is there any trace of a sunk bed for the end 
of these slabs. 

The irregular course of this drain is curious and unexplained. The 
part with the well preserved roof shewn in Fig. 4 is especially tortuous and 
for no apparent reason, and the part now destroyed by the Roman 
foundation must have had at least two slight changes of direction. Its 
object is on the other hand obvious. I[t was evidently that the water 
coming down from the acropolis should be collected and carried directly 
to the river, instead of being allowed to spread over the low ground upon 
which the sanctuary stood. 

At the western limit of the excavation it made a double curve, beyond 
which it continued in a slightly more southerly direction. Only a small 
part is preserved beyond the curve, and an attempt to find its further 
course led to no result. The curved part was only partly excavated, 
because to carry the work further would have involved the sacrifice 
of a fine tree. 


1 Between this point and the channel of the mill-stream is a piece of Roman wall. It belonged 
to a house, traces of the flooring and plaster of which wee found when the channel was cut ir 
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A trial pit made in 1906, where the guardian's house now stands, 
revealed traces of the drain, but, as the plan shews, from shortly after the 
point where it leaves the Roman foundation down to the eastern section 
near the city wall, it has been very much ruined and in places no morc Is 
preserved than an irregular line of stones. This destruction and especially 


hig. 4.—THE Roorep PART OF THE DRAIN NEAR THE (τιν 
AV ATL. POURING EAST. 


the disappearance of so many of the roofing-slabs may be put down to the 
builders of the Roman theatre having used it as a quarry. Some large 
sandstone blocks, which were found lying on the surface of the Roman 
foundation may be recognized by their material and dimensions as having 
been originally roofing-slabs. They were all found in the region between 
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Piers VI and X, that is to say near the point where the Roman foundation 
came into contact with the drain. 


The Finds. 


It has seemed convenient not to interrupt this account of the /zerox and 
its structures by any allusion to the objects found in the course of the work, 
but before concluding it will be well to mention the more important of 
these. 

Below the cobble pavement in the centre of the arena a small ivory 
model of a ship’s rudder was found. Another specimen was recovered in 
1906 in a small sounding which was made through the middle of the great 
altar. It was just above the level of the pavement, and these are therefore 
amongst the very earliest ivories found. 

In a deposit containing Geometric pottery, above the pavement 
behind the temple, an ivory fibula-plaque was found, in the same archaic 
style as the example with the winged Orthia grasping two water-birds, 
which has already been published.! The plaque now found represents a 
man and awoman standing facing one another and cach grasping a tall 
staff at the top of which is a floral ornament. The whole 15 surrounded by 
a guilloche border. It may be dated to early in the eighth century. 

Of similar date and style is another fibula-plaque representing the 
winged goddess facing to the right, and holding in one hand a bird by the 
neck and in the other a lion by the hind legs. 

In the region to the south of the temple a third of these plaques was 
found, again representing the winged Orthia. The left arm is missing, but 
in her right hand she grasps the usual bird, and the space below the arm is 
filled by ἃ snake. Not much was found with this plaque by which to date 
it, but it is clearly slightly later than the other two examples.” 

In a deposit to the north of the later temple dating to shortly after its 
construction, that 1s to the beginning of the sixth century, was found a small 
gable-shapced relief in soft limestone, of two couchant lions facing one another 
heraldically. A similar but more finished relief was found in 1906 in the 
Jayer of sand.’ These carvings in soft stone have only been found either 


1 B.S.A. xiii, p. 78, Fig. 17, δ. 

~ The second and third of these three have been published by Mr. Thompson, /.//,S. xxix, 
pp. 287 and 288. 

᾿ Published in /.S.4. sail, p. 60, Fig, 8. 
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in or immediately above or below this layer, and they therefore all date to 
not long before or after 600 B.c. The discovery of two of these reliefs with 
lions makes it likely that the design had some significance, and it ts 
important to bring them into connexion with the fragment of a sculptured 
lion in poros-stone, which was found in 1906 in front of the temple, in such 
a position as to suggest that it formed a part of the original pedimental 
sculpture. It is difficult to form an opinion, from a fragment of neck and 
mane, of the space that would be needed for such a pair of lions, but the 
scale of the fragment in no way prevents us from supposing that it comes 
from such a group, of a size to fill the required space satisfactorily. Since 
therefore these two reliefs are of the shape of a pediment, date from about 
the time of the building of the temple, and represent the same subject as 
was sculptured on its pediment, it seems that we should recognize in them 
small copies of the group which adorned the front pediment of the Doric 
temple built at the beginning of the sixth century to take the place of the 
primitive temple. The colours on the poros fragment found in 1906 shew 
that the original group was brightly coloured. 

To the same date belongs a small relief, in the same material, of two 
men standing facing one another, one of whom holds a long staff. In 
design this relief, although it is of a later period, bears a striking 
resemblance to some of the ivory plaques. 

By the side of these more important finds, fresh examples were 
found of most of the classes of objects now familiar from previous 
campaigns. ‘Thus great numbers of lead figurines were found, especially 
in the sixth-century deposit behind and to the north-west of the temple, 
and ivory sheep, small objects in bone, terracotta figurines and masks 
were not lacking, though in nothing like the numbers found when the 
centre of the sanctuary was being excavated. The deposits belonging to 
the primitive temple were almost limited to the region south of the 
temples near the edge of the sand, as marked on the plan, whilst the richest 
strata from the sixth century came from the space between the temple and 
the wall of the /zeron to the west and north of it. The examination of the 
earliest deposits by the great altar did not lead to the discovery of any 
fresh class of object. It was noticed here that amber was especially 
frequent in the carliest levels in association with Geometric pottery and 


1 Cf, B.S.A, xiii, p. 60. 
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such small bronzes as have been already published in a previous report by 
Mr. Droop. 


The Sanctuary of Eileithyia. 


At the end of the report on the Orthia sanctuary published last year 
a hope was expressed that before the excavation was concluded we 
might find some remains of the shrine of Ejileithyia, which, we know 
from Pausanias, was near that of Orthia. Although as far as the discovery 
of any structural remains is concerned this hope has not been fulfilled, a 
further piece of evidence as to the proximity of the cult of Eileithyia has 
been recognized. This is the identification of a figurine as one of that 
class of terracotta groups, which represent a mother and child assisted by 
two birth-daemons. The figurine has been published by Mr. Farrell with 
a photograph.- It was found in 1907 amongst the debris of archaic votive 
offerings belonging to the period of the primitive temple, and belongs to 
the seventh or possibly to the eighth century. It is a group of four human 
figures, of which two stand face to face embracing one another, whilst the 
other two stand on a lower level and support them from behind. <A 
comparison of this group with certain figures of a mother and child 
supported by two small figures before and behind, or of a pregnant woman 
so supported, leaves no doubt that we must see in the two embracing 
figures a mother and newly born child, and in the two lower figures a pair 
of birth-dacmons. <A similar group, without, however, the child, from 
Lapithos in Cyprus in now in the British Museum, and I have seen a 
number of examples in Cyprus of the same provenance? This example 
from Sparta, though its meaning is quite plain when it is compared with 
the Cypriote specimens, would hardly be recognized without their aid, as, 
owing cither to the small scale or to the clumsiness of the execution, the 
child and the mother are made both of the same size. 

The presence of this figurine and the tiles stamped with the name 
Enleithyia, which have been found on the site, almost suggest that the two 
coddesses Orthia and Eileithyia may have shared the same Aeron, and 
that the ev πόρρω of Pausanias is not be taken too literally. Their shrines 
must in any case have been very close to one another. 

The association of these two goddesses was found, so Pausanias tells 


1B S.A. xiii, pp. 109-117. 2 Die Seder NING We 539-0 ees ὅς 
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us, at another Spartan sanctuary, where there was a triple cult of E/ileithyta, 
Artemis Hegemone, and Apollo Karneios.!|. This information and the 
knowledge that Ejilcithyia was so near a neighbour to Orthia make it 
probable that the terracotta published in the last report representing two 
female figures and one male is to be taken as a group of the three deities, 
Orthia, Eileithyia, and Apollo, and this interpretation may be extended to 


some ivory plaques with groups of two women, or of a man accompanied 
by either one or two female figures.* 


R, M. DAWKINS. 
1 Paus. iii, 14, 6. 


“ For the plaque see 4.5.A, xiv, p. 66, Fig. 7, ¢. 


None of these ivones have vet beer. 
published. 
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S 3.--TNE POTTERY. 
(PLaTeES III, LV.) 


NOT only were more good vases produced by the further excavation of 
the sanctuary of Orthia in 1909, but much has also been done since the 
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Fig, 1%—Laconrvwn I, (SCALE 1:2) 


last report was written, in the matter of fitting together, restoring. and 
photographing those already found, so that it is now possible to proceed 
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with a fuller publication of the Laconian style than could be made 


a year ago. : 
The early type of lakaina with straight sides, is seen in Fig. 1,2 and 6) 
and a further interest is given to these Laconian I vases by the bowl ὁ, which 


needs only the addition of a low stem to be indistinguishable from the 


biG, 2.—LycoMiaAN IL (ScAlh bt 4.) 


early form of kylix that came: into vogue at the end of the next period, 
while the small cup / shows on its stem the very decoration that was 


adopted for the early kylix2 


4 (unrestered) was published B.S. ἡ, Mv, p. 32, Fig. 2, ὦ 
“2,5... NIV, J 45, Fig, 8, ee 
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The fragments of the stand for a large vase shewn in Fig. 2 were too 
much scattered for it to be possible to give it a closer date than the seventh 
century ; the style, however, and especially the twist (cf. p. 133 Fig. 16, a, 
and the tongues, indicate the latter part of the century. The spirals are 
unusual, but the rather complicated key design on the foot can be 
paralleled in the Sub-Geometric ware. 

In Fig. 3 are mustered most of the sherds of Laconian II found 
at the sanctuary of Orthia. It is at this period that the Gorgoneion 
makes its first appearance on Spartan vases:! that shown at @ 15. in 
relief on the side of a vessel of uncertain shape, a technique paralleled 
by the sherd shewn at εἴ and which was probably imitated from 
repoussé metal work. The three sherds 4, 5. f are in such bad condition 
that the photograph is barely intelligible, but they are particularly interest- 
ing, as the dish or plate of which they formed part embodied distinct 
phases of the Laconian style. Here the reserved and the incised technique 
are found not merely on the same vase but in the same scene, for there is 
no boundary between the incised birds’ tails and the outlined heads. On 
this side, too, the slip is particularly thick and flaky, a characteristic of 
Laconian IT, but when turned over the vase proves to be one of the rare 
exceptions that, at this date, partially dispense with slip. The position, 
however, in which they were found, combined with the style of their painted 
decoration, leaves no doubt that this vase must be dated to the end of the 
seventh century. The heads, the hair of which ‘dressed in, presumably, three 
tails) should be noted, are a puzzle, for it is equally difficult to give them a 
meaning and to conceive of them as purely decorative. 

As for the fragments shown at g, ¢,g. 1 am convinced that they are 
Laconian, though by some accident their surface has become hard and 
almost grey, but I am at a loss to say of what object they formed part. It 
was not a vase, but scems perhaps to have been a kind of box. Parts, 
however, are curved, and other parts are flat and have the appearance of 
portions of a tympanum. Both the patterns and the metope-like rows of 
lions run perpendicularly and horizontally at right angles. 

Part of a kylix with a tree and bird is seen at 0, while the fragment 
of an oinochoe (7) shews the early form of pomegranate with one dash only 
above and below. 
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The lakaina shewn in Plates III, 1V,if it were complete, would certainly 
be the finest vase that the Spartan excavations have produced. It» 
height is ‘182 τῇ. and its diameter, in its restored state, varies from 
‘215m. to ‘223m. 1908 produced the greater part, but portions were found 
each year,! and it was not until the last metre of the deposit in which 
it could be found was dug that we lost the hope of finding yet more. 
Found below the sand it was clearly one of the last vases to be dedi- 
cated in the older temple, and the widely scattered position of the remains 
was probably caused by the work of building the new temple, on both 
sides of and within which they lay. The style bears this out, for the vase 
occupies a place of its own in the Laconian series. The absolute fact 
that it was destroyed with the destruction of the earlier temple leads us 
for convenience’ sake to class it with the second period, but that it is later 
than the mass of ware we call Laconian II is shewn by the palmette 
and the lotus pattern, of which this is positively the first appearance, 
though in the case of the former the honour is shared by another sherd 
found in the same surroundings. That, again, it is earlier than any piece 
that we class with Laconian III is shewn by the whole look of the vase 
and of its fabric, but it is harder, when backed only by a photograph and 
by drawings however good, to make this clear. The only detail on the 
vase that is distinctive of Laconian II and has not yet been found ona 
vase of Laconian III is the design of black, purple, and slip chequers, but I 
would lay stress on the type of Gorgoneion compared with those known to 
be Laconian II (&.S.A. xiv. p. 33, Fig. 3,4), and Laconian III (Fig. 6, τὴ ; 
on the very elaborate and ample character of the lotus pattern (the flower 
black with purple cross-bar and side petals, the bud purple with black 
cross-bar), as we know that as time went on this pattern became more 
slender and exiguous; on the elaborate and unincised character of the 
palmette, which I regard as early as compared with the incised variety 
‘a priort this is probable considering the nature of Laconian II, and in 
fact I know of only one example of it on a late vase, that in Athens 
belonging to Mme. Andromache Mela, which I think is an early example 
of Laconian IV); and on the fact that over a great part of this vase the 
purple paint is applied straight to the slip, and is throughout very thick, 
faky, and freshly coloured. Moreover the vase is completely covered with 


' A part was actually published two years ago Z.S a4. vii, p. 131, Fig. 8, a, a. 
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slip. The position can, I think, be summed up by saying that it is 
probable this is the earliest vase that would have been recognized four 
years ago as certainly belonging to the style known as Cyrenaic. 

The black pigment has, over a large portion of the vase, turned a 
red-brown especially on the inside, which, except for the tongues on the 
lip, it covers completely. 

The techique of the sphinxes (only part of the wing of the second has 
been recovered) that filled the space over one handle has already been 
discussed.) The battle-scene speaks for itself, but the other is so fragmentary 
that no discussion of it can be profitable. Only a small part of the base 


iG, §5.—LACONIAN TI. (SCALE 3: 4.) 


is extant, but this shews a band of hair sufficient to make it clear that the 
Gorgoneion was already in the place that it made its own throughout the 
following periods (Fig. 8, w, Fig. 11, 3 and ce, Fig. 13, dd). 

It is very clear that the handles, very splendid examples of a practice 
that is common in Laconian III, especially on oinochoai,” are imitated from 
metal work. Fig. 4 shews a selection of handles belonging to clay vases, side 
by side with four similar bronze handles (¢, @, “2, 2), of which 4, clearly from 
a small lakaina, is a good parallel to this case. No doubt there was here a 
second head under the outstretched foot of the running figure, but it is 
missing in each case, and so unfortunately, are the arms of these figures, 
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where the broken surface was probably too small to admit also of wings, 
although the temptation was strong to restore them. 

Exactly parallel in date with this lakaina is the small cup shewn in 
Fig. 5. Although found below the sand it might be classed with 
Laconian II] but for two things, the cross-pattern on its base ‘p. 153. 
Pigs τό.» .}.5.,44. xiv, px 32, ΕἸσ. 2,2), which: is’ not ‘found after 
Laconian II until a much later date (4.8.4. xiv, p. 42, Fig. 8,7), and its 


Fic, 6.—DLAcoNian IIL. (SCALE 3:4.) 


shape, which is not found later, and except for the flange round the base, 
is exactly that of the high wide-brimmed cups, of which many fragments 
were found in Laconian I ware! both at the sanctuary of Orthia and at 
the Menclaion. 

The two vases shewn in Fig. 6 and Fig. 7a, 6 belong to Laconian III, 
of which Fig. 6 must be called a lakaina, although the form of the handles 
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is irregular,' and Fig. 7 falls probably rather late in the period, to judge 
from the somewhat inferior slip and the carelessness of the rim patterns 
(cf. Fig. 11), The sherds of Laconian III shewn in Fig. 8 do not call for 


Fic. 9.—LACONIAN IV. (SCALE 1:2.) 


much comment: g is perhaps the last appearance ot the square and dot, 
here combined with the pomegranate, @ is a floral pattern of which more 


1 Among the miniature vases (2.5.4. xii, p. 129, note 2, p. 172, Fig. 2,8) this form of 


handle is not uncommon, 
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would be welcome, f shews an ivy leaf design very rare in Laconia but 
repeated in Laconian V (Fig. 12, c), and e, εἰ, δ 0, 2, τὸ make it clear that 
meaningless space-fillers, though never frequent, are nevertheless to be met 
with by this time on Laconian vases. 

The oinochoe shewn in Fig. 9 (Ht. ‘230 m.) should probably be 
classed with Laconian IV or at earliest with the very end of Laconian III. 
It is true that the covering of slip is complete, but its quality, like 
that of the black paint and of the purple which always is on black, 
is very poor. The patterns also are more careless than usual, and 


Fig. 10.—LACONIAN IV. (SCALE 1:2.) 


the very shape appears clumsy and degenerate when compared with the 
Laconian III jug published last year.) From the handle towards the left 
the figures are, swan facing |., sphinx facing r., cock facing L, siren facing 1, 
cock facing r., swan facing r., and sphinx facing 1. Two lizards, a cross, 
and two irregular rosettes are in the field. The sphinxes and sirens have 
black faces and purple hair. The condition of the vase was so bad that 
it could not be washed and the earth had to be removed with a needle. 


1 B.S.A. xiv, p. 38, Fig. 5: 
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Very similar, if not from the same hand, is the fragment of an 
oinochoe, identical in shape and size, shewn in Fig. 10. A further sign of 
degeneracy is here seen in the absence of the twigs to the leaf-pattern 


above the animal frieze. 


Fic. 13-—LACoNIAN VI, (SCALE 1:2.) 


Figs. 11, 12, 13 shew sherds of Laconian IV, V, and VJ respectively: 
periods that were discussed fully last year.) The slip is poor consistently 


SD. ον Mae, Pp. 40-44. 
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in the Laconian IV sherds, and in ὁ, 2, 0,7, dd is only partially applied. 
The sherd shewn at a in Fig. 11 appears to be a reversion to the style of 
Laconian II, but the fabric as well as the position in which it lay leave no 
doubt that it is rightly placed here. The recrudescence of the use of white 
paint (latent, except on black handles (Fig. 4, a, δ), since the days of 
Geometric pottery) with the disuse of slip in Laconian V is shewn in 4, 4, 
7, 7 of Fig. 12, while no words are needed to point out the connection 
of Laconian VI with the preceding periods, or to emphasise its utter 
degeneration. 


Fic. 14.—VASE PAINTED IN OPAQUE COLOURS ON BLACK. (SCALE 1:2.) 


The fragment shewn in Fig. 14 was found in 1906, not at the 
sanctuary of Orthia but in the Greek stratum at the Heroun by the river 
bank.' 

In the drawing (which represents the fragment rolled out flat, and 
neglects the cracks left by imperfect joins) is seen part of a procession 
advancing to the left, in which a dog (only the hindquarters and tail are 
left) is followed by two youths blowing trumpets (?), behind whom follows 
a mounted figure holding a staff and leading a second horse. The work is 
extremely bad, and the artist clearly had not decided which of the two 
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trumpeters should be the nearer, with the result that he who appears the 
nearer is left without arms. Further it is not clear whether a second rider 
was not intended, for down the back is a mark which may be meant for a 
line of purple to indicate the further figure ; and certainly it is not easy to 
decide whether or not the second foot is meant to hang down from behind 
the further horse. The pattern below the scene was probably some form 
of maeander. 

The technique is interesting. On a ground of washy brown glaze 
(doubtless meant for black) the figures are painted in thick pink pigment, 
with details indicated by incisions, which cut down to, but not through, 
the black. The hair of the three figures, the cloak (?) of the foremost, 
and the further horse (except his eye) are painted over the pink in purple, 
much of which has worn off. 

A full bibliography of the vases, mostly very small, thus painted 
with opaque colours on black, is to be found in Mr. Rhomaios’ paper on 
two such sherds at Eleusis.! Without wishing to dispute Mr. Rhomaios’ 
contention that these vases were an outcome of the [ontan tradition, 
I yet think the imitation which they achieved of the Attic red-figured 
style was so good, that we cannot but feel the need of strong proof before 
abandoning the theory that they were connected with the rise of the style. 

The vase is made, I think, of local clay, and may have been a small 
krater, or indeed a large lakaina. The outward curve of the rim is very 
slight, and its diameter was probably about ‘30 τη. 

The stratification at the Heroon was not close enough to date this 
vase accurately, but the majority of the known specimens of similar style 
are to be placed in the early years of the red-figured style. As Mr. Wace?” 
points out, the drawing of the eye fits in well with such a date, and 
though in Laconia much weight cannot be attached to this point, the very 
degeneracy of the vase indicates a time when the ceramic art at Sparta 
was losing its vigour. Whatever the original sources of this style, I should 
be disposed to think that in this case the inspiration came from Attica ; 
and, if we consider the probability that Nikosthenes modelled the decoration 
of certain of his oinochoai on the ware of Laconia, there 15 no difficulty in 
supposing that Attic influence may equally have made itself felt at Sparta 
at this date. 

J. P. DRoop. 


1 Ath, Mitt. 1906, Ὁ. 186. 2 Loc. ctt. 
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δ 4.—INSCRIPTIONS. 


THE number of fresh inscriptions found in 1909 compares unfavour- 
ably with those of 1906 and 1908. This is hardly surprising, for the 
sanctuary of Orthia, which had previously yielded about one hundred 
different inscriptions, was known to be almost worked out as far as this 
class of finds was concerned, and in fact only four new texts were discovered 
here as the results of this year’s excavations. In addition to this, the 
examination of the foundations of the late-Roman walls, which had 
yielded a plentiful crop of inscribed marbles in the three previous 
campaigns, was practically finished as regards the southern side, which, as 
being nearest to the Agora, was more likely to reward our search than the 
other sides. It seemed advisable, however, to continue the exploration of 
these walls on the eastern and northern faces, and this work was not fruit- 
less, for, somewhat contrary to expectation, a large number of inscribed 
statue-bases of the Imperial age were found within a small area along the 
northern side of the walls. These had all been copied by Iourmont and 
published by Boeckh in the Corpus [nscriptionum Graecarum, but the read- 
ings in them can now be corrected in several small points. Apart from 
this find, excavations in this quarter did not furnish results of importance, 
except for the discovery of a much mutilated decree, probably of the first 
century A.D. The new inscriptions from other parts of ancient Sparta are 
not numerous, the Menelaion yielding only four short texts. 

The subject matter of this paper is as follows: (1, A) New inscriptions 
from the sanctuary of Orthia. (1, B), Further notes on the Boys’ Contest 
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celebrated there. (2) Notes on Spartan Eponymi in the second century 
A.D., followed by a chronological classification of the afore-mentioned 
inscriptions. (3) Inscriptions from other parts of Sparta. (4) Corrections 
of the inscriptions copied by Fourmont which were re-discovered this 
season. (5) Corrections and emendations of other published Spartan 
inscriptions. 


(1) INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE SANCTUARY OF ORTHIA. 
Luscriptions relating to the παιδικὸς ἀγών. 
AN.—Fresh Inscriptions. 


96 (2673). Gable-topped stele of grey marble. “43 x°32 x'05. Letters 
‘o2 high. Cutting for sickle. Found in the western end of the water- 
channel, to the south of the temple. 


[A] OYATPSIAOXAPEINQPPOYAT OPMIKK | 
XIAAOMENUIN CTTITATPONOMIDABIAI 
Bi AANECTKAMTOLIAIAI KONKACCHPATOPIN KH 
MAN = APTEM)AIBUWPBEA 


ANECHKE 


Ta(iop) ᾿Ιούλιρ Piroyapeivop (β)οναγὸρ μικκι- 
χιδδομένων ἐπὶ πατρονόμω ᾿Αβιδέίέω 

Βιάδα νεικάαρ τὸ παιδικὸν κασσηρατόριν καὶ 
μῶαν ᾿Αρτέμιδι Βωρθέᾳ 


5 ἀνέσηκε. 


The date οἱ Biadas’ patronomate seems to have been ca. 1530 A.D. 
We should perhaps identify the present victor with Φιλοχαρεῖνορ Λυσίππω, 
whose success in the year of Cl. Sejanus is recorded in No. 11 of the 


' See my list below, v here he is numbered 17. 
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inscriptions of this class (B.S.A. xii, p. 364. This is, however, far 
from certain, for (1) it would be strange to find the same victor recording 
two successes on different stones; (2) it would be even more strange for 
him to call himself Boayop μικιζομένων in two different years; (3) there 
seems no reason why the same victor should use his Roman praexomen and 
nomen here and not in No. 11. Against this we should remember that 
Philocharinus was a rare name at Sparta, and only seems to occur in con- 
junction with the name Lysippus: father and son of these names are known 
in Spartan inscriptions of the second century A.D. The best known is 
Lysippus Philocharini ἢ, who appears as Patronomus in S.4/.C. 204 
(= C.G. 1241) II, ll. 19, 20; CLG. 1242, Il. 19, 20; and apparently as 
σύναρχος to some magistrate in S.47.C. 372. It is no doubt his son who 
is victor in No. 11 (&.S.A. Joc. cit... Further, Biadas and Sejanus are 
known as Patronomi in C.\.G. 1249, and, as is shown below, held office 
within a short time of each other, perhaps in successive years: which of 
them preceded the other we have no means of telling. Under these 
circumstances there does not seem sufficient evidence for us to decide 
whether these two are to be identified or not. If we could say for certain 
that in one of the two stones Boayos μικιζομένων was due to an error, 
either of the dedicator or the lapidary, there would be little ground for 
doubting the identity of these two victors. But on the other hand it is not 
certain enough to be used as evidence that yexcfopevos was, as Tillyard 
suggested,’ used loosely, and might even denote boys who had passed the 
age limit of fourteen. To this question I revert below. 


97 (2665). Fragment of grey marble, complete on r. only. ‘og x ‘II x ‘02. 
Letters ‘o15 high. Found built into Roman masonry ncar No. 96. 


b] ἈΝ 7) 
- - ἐπὶ πατρονό]- 


ΚΟΥ [μου Τιβ. Κλ. Βρασίδα τοῦ ᾿Δρμονε)ίκου 
ALCAPOC [ἀρχιερέως τοῦ Σεβαστοῦ (?), φιλοκ)]αίσαρος 
OTIOAITEY [καὶ φιλοπάτριδος, ἀριστ])]οπολιτευ μ]- 
[ένου - - - 


From the form of the stone and style of the writing there can be little 
doubt that this inscription belongs to our series, and that some such 
restoration as is here suggested will alone account for the letters. still 


1 B.S.A. xii, p. 390. 
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preserved. Inl.1 there was a curved letter before the zota, and ‘Appove]|(«ou 
seems the most likely name to supply here. But we know of no Eponymus 
of this name at a date when this peculiarly poor style of lettering was in 
vogue (ca. 140-170 A.D.), and it is probable that we should supply the name 
of a son of Harmonicus; Tiberius Claudius Brasidas answers to our 
requirements. He appears as Eponymus in C./.G. 1249, Col. III, and 
is numbered 20 in my list below. It is probably his son of the same name 
who is Eponymus in C..G. 1259 and B.S.A. xii, p. 374, No. 36. The 
titles in 1]. 2, 3 are taken from the last mentioned inscription. The last of 
them does not seem to have been [ἀριστ]οπολιτευτοῦ as we might have 
expected, for the final letter in]. 3 was not T but A or M; perhaps the 
engraver meant to write ἀριστοπολιτευομένου, but omitted the o before the μ. 
This is the most natural explanation. The date of this inscription is 
probably soon after 145 A.D. 


98 (2666). Part of a gable-topped stele of greyish marble, complete 
above and onl. 145 ‘175 x‘05. Letters ‘02 high. Traces of cutting for 
sickle below. Found built into Roman masonry. 


AT AOt ᾿Αγαθῇ [τύχῃ.] 
MNACW NEY Mvacwy Ev - - - 
MIKK [XI{AO; μικκιχιδο[μένων] 
RANYATOCKAC [Blovaydos xaolonpato}- 

, OS ἄξων 5 [ριν ἐπὶ - -Ἰ 


[νικάσας - -Ἰ 


The victor is unknown: judging by the restored length of 1. 3, his 
father’s name cannot have contained more than seven or eight letters. 
I restore I. 4 as consisting of sixteen letters, as those preserved are rather 
more crowded together than in the previous two lines. Thus the 
horizontal stroke which alone survives from 1. 5 will be the remains of the 
a in ἐπί introducing the date. Date uncertain, perhaps first century A.D. 


99 (2671) Frazment of a grey marble stele, complete above and on 
r. "20X°30x‘o4. Letters ‘o1r5 high. Found in surface-earth in garden 
near S.W. corner of the temple. 


' See the s/enma of this family, 2.5.4, xiv, p. 123. 
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APACGH otha 
TYXH τύχῃ. Ὁ 
'YRIPBPAC| a KAalvdip Βρασί- 
ap--- 


The victor may be either of the two men of this name, who appear in 
the genealogical table published last year (4.S.A. xiv, p. 123}, The letter- 
forms resemble those in Nos. 96 and 97, and point to about the same date, 
so perhaps the victor here is the younger Brasidas, and son of the man 
whose name I have restored as Eponymus in No. 97. 


B. 


Further Notes on the Age and Standing of the Competitors. 


We now possess more than a hundred! dedications relating to the 
παιδικὸς ἀγών, and considerably more than half of them are sufficiently 
complete to enable us to restore the formulae correctly. There is, 
however, very little to add to the conclusions stated by Tillyard in dealing 
with the finds of the first campaign at the sanctuary of Orthia (B.S.d. xii, 
pp. 380 foll.). But we may glean a little further information, though it is 
not very definite, about the age and standing of the competitors, by a brief 
analysis of the inscriptions which record details on these points. There 
are thirty-six stones which contain the word παιδικόν,3 and twenty-five 
which give us the word μεκιζόμενος * (to adopt the simplest spelling of the 
word), or some other word such as πρατοπάμπαις which gives evidence of 
the actual age of the successful competitor. Many of the former class give 
us the word μικεζόμενος as well as the word παιδικόν : in any case the total 
number of stones which allude definitely to the fact that it was a boys’ 
contest is sixty-one, Of the remaining stones thirty-two are so fragmentary 
as to give no definite information on this point,t so that we are left with 


* Including those which are published above there are in all 104. See ALS 4. vii, pp. 353 
foll., a-7 and 1-48; zAzd. sili, pp. 182-188 and 196-200, Nos. 49-65; had. xiv, pp- 74 foll., 
Nos. 66-95, and many additions to previously published stones; and above, Nos. 96-99. This 
makes 108 in all, but we must omit No. 20, which deals with a different contest, the καρτερίας 
ἀγών. and Nos. 23, 29, and 30, which belong to the same stone as No. 18. 
best of my knowledge, represent 104 different inscriptions. 

“ Nos. 4, 7, 1, 3, 4, 5, [8], 10, 12, 13, 14, 16, 197, 28, 31, [34], 35, 38, 39, 56, 58, 60, 62, 66, 
70, 71, 72, 73, 75, 76, 78, 79, 81, $2, 83, 94. Figures enclosed in square brackets imply that the 
word is a probable restoration, 


* Nos. ὦ, ἐ, [7], 2", 6, 11, τὸ, 22, 26, 32, 36, 43, 45, 47, 55, 59, 61, 65, 74, 85, 95, 96. 9S. 


* Nos. g, 7, 9, 17, 25, 27, 33, 37, 41, 42, 46, 49, 50, 51, 53, 54, 64, 67, 68, 77, 80, 
86-93, 97, 99 


The rest, to the 


*) 
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eleven ! which do not state that the contest was a boys’ one. But of these 
we may eliminate four (a, 44, 48, 63), which are metrical dedications and 
depart widely from the usual formulae, and this leaves seven stones (ὁ, d, 
21, 24, 40, 57, 69) which give no evidence of the age of the victors. J am 
inclined to think that these may have related to victories gained after 
boyhood was past. We know from No. 15 that on one occasion a winner 
recorded his victory in the εἰρένων κελοῖαν after having been victorious twice 
before in the κασσηρατόριν, and it is quite clear that such a contest must 
have been open only to those who had passed the limit of boyhood, and if 
such contests were held regularly it would be surprising that out of all the 
inscriptions found at the sanctuary of Orthia only one should have referred 
to this class. I would suggest, then, that some of the last seven inscriptions 
mentioned may very well have recorded such victories. Nor is there 
anything in the formulae themselves to go against this view. In Nos, 21 
and 69 the victor is described as Boayop; in No. 40 he is κάσεν to one 
Menecles; and in No. 57 he is συνέφηβος. These titles do not necessarily 
imply that the victor was still a boy, for they were held for life.” 

To return to the boy-competitors. We have no allusion to boys 
younger than the age of ten (μικεξζόμενοι) having been victors, but at what 
age they first competed is quite uncertain. We have, however, a piece of 
evidence which bears indirectly on this point. No. 74 tells us that Nicagorus 
won the boys wrestling match at the games of Poseidon Gaiaochos and 
Athena (9) ἀπὸ μικιχιζομένων μεχρὶ μελλειρονείας (sic): we may reasonably 
assume that the παιδικὸς ἀγών in honour of Orthia was contested under the 
same conditions, z¢. that a boy might compete at least from his tenth year 
to his thirteenth. Whether he could, or ever did, compete in the first two 
years of his state training, namely in his eighth and ninth years, we are 
unable to say. The evidence from the inscriptions is not definite in this 
matter, for in no case have we more than three sockets for sickles won 
unquestionably in the same contest. We have this number in No 47,* 
where Xenocles won three times in the Moa, gaining his first two victories 
as μικιχιδδόμενος and πρατὶ οπάμ͵παις respectively, and in No. 35, where, 
however, the stone seems to contain the names of five or perhaps six 


1 Nos. a, ὦ, εἴ, 21, 24", 40, 44; 48, 57: 63, 69. 

= See Tod, S.cIZ,C. p. 20, § 27. 

3 As μικιζόμενος, πρόπαις, παῖς, and μελλείρην. See the well-known gloss on Herodotus 
quoted in this connexion by Mr. Tillyard, 2.5.4. xii, p. 386, note 2. 
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Eponymi. In this case the three sickles will not represent all the victories 
which Lachares won, but the stone is so badly damaged that we cannot use 
its contents as certain evidence. Under these circumstances we can only 
say that it seems probable boys could compete in the παιδικὸς ἀγών in 
all six years of their state training: that they did so in their last four years 
of it is unquestionable ; the absence of records of victories won by boys in 
their first two years! will be referred to later. 

ΠΠρατοπάμπαις, ᾿Ατροπάμπαις. These words, for which our only 
certain evidence was at first Nos. 10 and 15 (found in 1906), are now 
known from several more stones. No. 47* is clearly to be restored 
mpatlomap|mais, aS was pointed out last year (B.S.d. xiv, p. 95), and we 
have now in No. 560 πρατοπάνπαις, in No. 70 atporayrats, in No. 71 
and probably in No. 83 fBovayos πρατοπαμπαίδων, and in No. 84, 
[πρα]τοπαμπα[ίδων })] These instances more than suffice to prove that 
Boayos πρατοπαμπαίδων must rank with Soayos μικιξζομένων as denoting 
the captain of a band of boys of a certain age, and that πρατοπάμπαις and 
ἁτροπάμπαις denote a boy of a certain age. At what age they were so 
called we have hitherto been unable to say, for we have no instances of 
these words except in this particular class of inscriptions. It was evidently 
while they were still boys, for we see that in Nos. Io, 56, 71 and 83 
the contest in which boys who bore this title were victorious, was described 
as τὸ παιδικόν. Further we may see from No. 15 that a boy was 
πρατοπάμπαις before he became ἁτροπάμπαις, and from 47* that he was 
πρατοπάμπαις after he was puxcfouevos. ἹΠρατοπάμπαις thus cannot 
mean, as Tillyard suggested, that the victor was superior to all boys of any 
age, but would seem rather to mean a boy in the first year of complete 
‘boyhood,’* and thus would be equivalent to πρόπαις in the gloss recently 
alluded to, while ἀτροπάμπαις would be equivalent to παῖς in the technical 
sense: they would consequently signify a boy in his eleventh and twelfth 
years respectively. The meaning of the element adtpo- in the latter 
word, for which no explanation has hitherto been given, requires some 

+ In which the boy was called ῥωβίδας and προμικιζόμενος (MS. προκομιζόμενοΞ). 

“ In games at Thespiae there was a class of competitors called πάμπαιδες (/.G. viii, 1761), who 
were apparently distinguished from παῖδες as being younger. These two divisions seem to 
correspond with παῖδες οἱ νεώτεροι and παῖδες of πρεσβύτεροι (ἰδία. 1765). Πάμπαιδες were also a 
class in the Pan-Boeotian games (2όζα, 2871); and at Chalkis we likewise find πάνπαιδες 
distinguished from παῖδες (Ed. ’Apx. 1897, pp. 195 foll., where Kavvadias shows clearly that the 


former was the younger class). The further division into πρατοπάμπαιδες and aT poTaumatses is 
confined to Sparta. 
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comment. On the analogy of my suggested translation of πρατοπάμπαις, 
the word ought to mean a boy in his second (or some later) year of 
complete boyhood. That it cannot, however, refer to a boy’s last year is 
proved by the fact that boys of that age were called μελλείρενες. And 
that it must mean a boy in his second year of ‘ complete boyhood’ is plain 
when we realize that arpos=dtepos=€étepos' meaning second. This 
explanation seems to me unquestionable, and the word will thus be exactly 
analogous to πρατοπάμπαις, and is,as we have seen, to be explained on the 
same lines. 

There is thus ample evidence to confirm the view that these contests 
were not confined to boys of ten; but there remains another question 
which was still insoluble from the inscriptions found prior to, and in, 1906. 
Tillyard suggested that such words as συνέφηβος, etc. ‘were not always 
used in their strictest technical sense, and that the contest was sometimes 
called τὸ παιδικόν and the competitors μικιχιζόμενοι even when the age 
limit of fourteen had been passed.’ * But the explanation just given of the 
meaning of the terms πρατοπάμπαις and ἁτροπάμπαις proves this 
suggestion to be untenable. We now see that when a boy recorded in his 
dedication the age at which he was victorious he meant exactly what 
he said, and used terms with a definite meaning which applied to one year 
only. There is only one instance which might seem to support the 
opposite view, namely No. 96 above, but, as is pointed out (ad /vc.), the 
evidence is not certain enough to enable us to decide whether this is an 
instance of the same victor calling himself Boayop pixcfopévwv in two 
different years or not. It cannot therefore be said to disprove what is, after 
all, the more natural view, that these words were only used in their 
literal sense. 

Another point which now seems certain is that there was not a 
separate contest for boys in each year of their training, for we have no 
epigraphical evidence of a boy-victor calling himself pwBiéas, προμικιζόμενος, 
or μελλεέρην. But if there had been such contests, it is impossible that we 
should not have found dedications by boys of these ages. A possible 


* ἅτερος for ἕτερος. See Herwerden, Lexicon Graecum supplet. ct dialect., p. 1253 there is no 


necessity to quote instances, which are frequent. The loss of ε between + and p has no exact 
parallel, but ε is often omitted between two consonants in inscriptions on vases, ¢.g. ἐπόεσν ; see 
Kretschmer, Vaseninschriften, p. 124. For a list of examples in classical and mediaeval Greek see 
Jannaris, Hist. Gr. Grammar, p. 82, ὃ 136. 


* Οὐ. cit. p. 390. 
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exception is No. 15 where Onasiclidas records his victories thus: νεικάσας 
κασσηρατόριν πρατοπαμπαίδων ἁτροπαμπαίδων, εἰρένων δὲ κελοῖαν. The 
first two genitives! here may, however, be due merely to a loose form of 
construction, and cannot counterbalance the evidence of the vast majority 
of the other stones on which the victor’s age is given in the nominative, 
or, which amounts to the same thing, in the genitive depending on βοαγόρ. 
The theory that there was a single class in each of the three contests 
(u@a, κελῆα. and κατθηρατόριν) open to boys in all six years of their state 
training, accounts for the fact noticed above that there are no certain 
records of victories by boys in their first two years of state training, for 
it is only natural that boys of eight and nine were too young and 
inexperienced to have stood a chance against their older competitors of 
twelve and thirteen. Under these circumstances the large proportion 
of victories won by μικιζόμενοι is surprising. It may only be due to 
accident, for, as we have seen, thirty-two out of our total of one hundred 
and four inscriptions are Ieft out of our reckoning as being too fragmentary : 
had these been complete our statistics might have been different. But a 
possible explanation is that it was extremely creditable to win when 
so young as ten (μικιζόμενος), and that almost every victor of this age 
took care to commemorate his victory. And we may perhaps account 
for the absence of dedications recording the victories of μελλείρενες by the 
explanation that some of the stones which contain the words τὸ παιδικὸν 
without any record of the winner’s age were sct up by μελλείρενες, who 
did not feel that it was necessary to record their age, as there was no 
creat credit in winning in one’s last year of entry for the competition. 
Another question which must remain unsolved is whether the victors 
were teams or individuals. The evidence from the stones themselves 
would certainly lead us to believe that the victories were won by individuals, 
for there is nowhere any mention of more than one victor in the same 
contest in the same year, whereas in the dedications by teams of ball-players 
all the members of the winning team are mentioned by name.” But in the 
παιδικὸς ἀγών it was not a question of teams only, but rather of competitions 
between the various ἀγέλαι into which the boys were divided, and so it 
would perhaps be too much to expect all the names of a victorious ἀγέλη 
to be recorded. In spite of the testimony of various ancient authors, 


1 The phrase eipévwy κελοῖαν has been dealt with above. 
ὁ Tod, SWC. p. 16; B.S.a4. x, pp. 63 foll.; xiii, 212 foll. 
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our knowledge of the basis on which the ἀγέλαι were organized is very 
vague, and it is unprofitable to speculate on the matter!; but if these 
inscriptions record victories by teams, as Tillyard, following Preger,> 
suggested, it 15 strange that the dedication was not made in every case 
by the Boayos who was captain of the team. We have in fact only twenty- 
six certain cases of dedications by βοαγοί, as opposed to thirty-seven 
dedications by boys who were not Boayoi. In the latter group nine? of the 
victors record that they were κάσεν to somebody else, and four that they 
were συνέφηβος. It is unlikely that the youthful Spartan would omit to 
style himself Boayos if he owned that distinction, for we know that they 
treasured it for life*+ So we may reasonably infer that the dedication was 
not by any means always made by the leader of the ἀγέλη. This in my 
opinion is one of the strongest arguments against the view that these stones 
were dedicated to commemorate the victories of a team or an ἀγέλη; but 
I prefer to leave the matter undecided, merely noting that there was no 
restriction placed on dedications by boys who were neither βοαγοί nor even 
had the honour of being κάσεν or συνέφηβοι to somebody. 

In this connexion it will be worth our while to try to arrive at the 
exact meaning of these two terms, κάσεν and συνέφηβος. There is no need 
to repeat the arguments with which Boeckh supported his view that the 
κάσις was a kind of πάρεδρος or assessor to the Eponymus, and was chosen 
by him from those who had been in the same band with himself. Owing 
to the inaccuracy of Fourmont’s copies Boeckh did not know the word κάσεν 
in its proper form, though he gives a list of several abbreviations of it5 As 
a matter of fact it was the usual form of the word, as κάσις in the singular 
does not seem to occur at all in Spartan inscriptions. This will, I think, 
justify us in suggesting that in the note of Hesychius on the word x«dous: 
οἱ ἐκ τῆς αὐτῆς ἀγέλης ἀδελφοί τε καὶ ἀνεψιοί, the first word should be 
plural κάσεις. It is of course the ordinary plural of the word κάσις, but at 
Sparta, for the singular, the archaic word κάσεν with its particular meaning 


See, however, Tod, 2.5.4. x, pp. 77 foll. for some valuable suggestions on these points. 
Ath, Alitt, xxii (1897), p. 338. 


Ten, if we regard the restoration of No. 64 as certain. 

Tod, S.47,C, Introd. p. 20, § 27. 

C.1.G. i, p. 613, quoted by Tillyard (B.S.4. xii, p. 388), who points out that the last of 
those cited by Boeckh is due to a wrong reading of the stone (C.7.G. 1249). This was confirmed 
in 1907 by our re-discovery of this inscription which has KACEN quite plainly (Col. H, 1. 7), 
followed by KEN a little lower down (¢é¢¢. 1, 14). See B.S.. xiii, p. 209. 
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of comrade in an ἀγέλη to another boy was always used instead. This implies 
a deliberate rejection of Boeckh’s view, and that it is no longer tenable 
will, I think, appear from the following considerations. (1) We have nine 
or ten examples of boy-victors calling themselves κάσεν to somebody else, 
and there is no reason to suppose that they waited until they were grown 
up before recording their victories and dedicating their sickles, though they 
may well have waited in some cases until after they had competed 
in the παιδικὸς ἀγών for the last time. 2) We know that the titles Soayos 
and συνέφηβος which were conferred on boys were held for life. 
(3) Hesychius’ explanation as ‘class-mate’ suits the evidence from the 
present series of inscriptions, whereas Boeckh’s does not. (4) It is un- 
warrantable to suppose that κάσεν in these inscriptions should have a 
different meaning from that which it bears in the other contemporary 
Spartan inscriptions, on which alone Boeckh’s view was based. The 
last point alone is surely enough to decide the question adversely to Boeckh, 
and we can hardly doubt that if he had known even a single inscription of 
our series which contained the word κάσεν and recorded a victory in the 
παιδικὸς ἀγών he could never have formulated his theory. We may 
go further and say that the present evidence is strongly in favour of 
taking xdcev-ship as implying xagev-ship to a Boayos,! and not merely to 
another class-mate of equal standing with oneself, for we have no instance 
in the inscriptions either from the sanctuary of Orthia or from elsewhere in 
Sparta, of a Boayos describing himself as κάσεν to anyone else. But this 
theory, though it explains many of our difficulties, does not account 
satisfactorily for the following objection. Why should not all the boy- 
victors who were not themselves Boayot have called themselves κάσεν to 
their Boayos? We can only answer that «daev-ship to the Boayos must 
have been a privilege, but on what grounds it was granted we cannot say. 
But it is a likely supposition that it was founded on relationship, and that 
after all κάσεν in this context preserves some traces of its original meaning. 
This bears out the second part of the explanation given to the word by 
Hesychius. Thus there is nothing improbable in the kinsmen, however 
distant, of a βοαγός availing themselves gladly of an opportunity of 
recording their relationship to him. Even Ancient Sparta did not escape 
the problem of the Poor Relation! This explains clearly enough how a man 


' As was suggested by Bosanquet and Tillyard (of, δι p. 389). The accumulated evidence 
from Spartan inscriptions since 1906 only confirms and elucidates this view. 
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could have two or more κάσεις or in turn be κάσεν to two or more Boayol. 
So it is no longer necessary to suppose that a competitor passed from one 
team to another, as Tillyard suggested, but in the latter case it would mean 
that he was related to the different Soayot who succeeded each other at the 
head of his ἀγέλη. 

With regard to the συνέφηβος we have less to guide us. Here, as 
with κάσεν, we have no mention of a Boayos being συνέφηβος to anyone 
else, but this is not sufficient evidence to make us identify the two terms, 
nor is there any reason why we should. We have in all only twelve 
instances of this word in its technical sense, and in several of these, owing 
to the damaged condition of the stones, we are unable to supply the name 
of the man to whom the person in question was συνέφηβος. Boeckh 
knew six of these inscriptions,” and to them we must add S.4/.C. 213, and 
the following dedications in the παιδικὸς ἀγών: 12, 38, [44], 57, and 95. 
Of the latter class only two are of value in the present connexion as the 
others are very incomplete.’ But the five examples which Boeckh alludes 
to (the sixth is too much damaged to be restorable) all contain names of 
men who are known elsewhere to have been Eponymi. This led naturally 
to his view that a man was συνέφηβος to an Eponymus only, and there 
seems no reason to doubt this explanation, for this is true of S UIC. 
213, and of one of the two παιδικὸς ἀγών inscriptions to which allusion 
has just been made, namely No. 95, where M. Ulpius Aristocrates is 
συνέφηβος to Julius Eurycles, the date of whose patronomate is known? 
It may quite well be due to accident that we have no record of the 
patronomate of Pom(peius) -sristoteles, son of Menophanes, to whom 
Nicephorus, the victor in No 57, was συνέφηβος ; but the fact that 
we have seven cases in which a boy or man records that he was συνέφηβος 
to a man known to have been Eponymus, as opposed to one case 
where the man was not known to have been such, strongly supports 
Boeckh’s view. It has been already pointed out that συνέφηβος in 
our inscriptions has lost its literal sense as far as the word ἔφηβος is 
concerned, and one of the difficulties felt by Tuillyard with regard to the 
expression was due to a misunderstanding of the phrase in No. 12, which 
I have explained in a more satisfactory way.® But it is beyond dispute 


1 Loc. ert, * C.LG. 1244, 1247, 1255, 1256, 1359, 13644. 
* The restoration of the name in No. 12 is not certain: we should perhaps read Aak{[p - - 
+ BS te sep. 207. > Lbid. p. 199. 
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that a boy called himself συνέφηβος to the Eponymus long before he 
arrived at the age of fourteen, when he became an ἔφηβος in the technical 
sense, and in No. 95 there seems to be unquestionable evidence for a boy 
being συνέφηβος to an Eponymus who held office not more than a year 
after the birth of the boy in question. This implies that the position o1 
the Eponymus was like that of god-father to the boy rather than anything 
else, though we have no means of saying whether he held this position in 
his year of office or later. This inscription then shows that the post of 
‘boy-orderly’ was not always more than honorary, and it is regrettable that 
our knowledge of the chronology of the Spartan magistrates of the second 
century A.D. is not more certain than it is, for we are unable to give an 
exact date to the other inscriptions recording the names of συνέφηβοι, 
and thus to decide the relative ages of the συνέφηβος and the Eponymus. 

With regard to the other points dealt with by Tillyard (/oc. crt.) there 
is nothing to add here, but it will perhaps be profitable to add in brief the 
meanings of the terms dealt with in the preceding discussion. 


πρατοπάμπαις: a boy in his first year of full boyhood, thus probably 
equal to πρόπαις, meaning a boy in his eleventh year. 

ἁτροπάμπαις (= ἑτεροπάμπαις) : a boy in his second year of full boyhood, 
thus probably equivalent to παῖς, in the technical sense of a boy in 
his twelfth year. 

Boayés : a boy who was leader of those boys in his ἀγέλη who were of the 
same age as himself (e.g. Boayos μικιζομένων, the boy-leader of the 
boys in their tenth year, Boayos πρατοπαμπαίδων, the boy-leader of 
the boys in their eleventh year). 

τῷ δεῖνι κάσεν: used of a boy who had the privilege of recording his 
‘kinship’ to the Boayes of his ἀγέλη and of his own year. This 
limited privilege was very likely based on actual relationship. 

τῷ δεῖνι συνέφηβος : used of a boy who had the privilege of being a kind of 
‘god-son’ to an Eponymus and perhaps also to an ex-Eponymus. 
These boys were never themselves Boayot. 


(2) NOTES ON SPARTAN EPONYMI IN THE SECOND CENTURY, A.D. 


Two years ago (&.S.A. ΧΗΣ, pp. 200-7) I attempted to reconstruct the 
list of the eponymous Patronomi at Sparta in the Hadrianic era, and | 
propose here to make an attempt on the same lines to fill the gap, as far as 
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I can, between the end of Hadrian’s reign and the decade 180-190 A.D., in 
which the interesting episode of the patronomate of the divine Lycurgus 
took place.t The material 15, however, much less easy to deal with, as the 
period in question covers upwards of forty years, and we have no fixed 
chronological points in it which we can check with the aid of external 
information, such as the visits of Hadrian to Sparta or the year of the death 
of Atticus, which were of great assistance in determining the dates of the 
Hadrianic Eponymi. There, are, however, a few instances in which the 
evidence of Roman history is of some slight help to us. (1) The praexomen 
and women Marcus Aurelius are not likely to have been borne by any 
Spartan citizen before the accession of the Emperor of that name “I6I A.D.). 
(2) We have an allusion to an embassy sent to the Emperor Antoninus 
Pius in Rome (B.S.A. xii, p. 464, No. 17) which gives a terminus ante quem 
for the dates of the Eponymi contained earlier in that inscription: this 
evidence I unfortunately overlooked in compiling the list of Hadrianic 
Eponymi alluded to above, but it helps to link the Eponymi who were 
mentioned there to those with whom I am about to deal, (3) We have 
probably an allusion to the same Emperor in C.1.G. 1247, which gives a 
terminus post quem for the engraving of that inscription : it contains some 
names of magistrates which are of importance for our purpose, though the 
name of the Eponymus is lost. (4) We have in C/G. 1304 a list of the 
νομοφύλακες in the year of [A/]wr(?), who erected a statue to some member 
of the Imperial family whom it is impossible to identify, though there are 
reasons for supposing that it was Marcus Aurelius.* 

Although the epigraphical material is fairly plentiful, there is no 
possibility of giving an absolute date to any of the magistrates here 
mentioned, though in the case of several of them, we can establish a 
sequence within certain limits. But even the relative dating of many 
must remain uncertain, as we have no such complete records of a long 
cursus honorum as those in C.LG. 1241 (SWC. 204), which formed the 
foundation for the chronology of the Spartan Eponymi in the reign of 
Hadrian. It will be noted that my list does not contain some of the names 


1 See B, S.A. xiv, pp. 112 foll. 

2 This was re-discovered in 1907, and published in &.S.-4. xiai, p. 209. If we could assume 
for certain that the Araenomen T1 was a mistake of the engraver for M, the stone would clearly 
refer to Marcus Aurelius before he became Emperor, for we have evidence for his being called 
M. Aurelius Verus Caesar, whereas the name, as it stands, is not that of a known personage. For 
his titles see Klebs, P’rosop. Zap. Rom. p. 72, sv. M. Annius Verus. 
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of Eponymi given by Boeckh and Foucart as belonging to the period under 
discussion, for they, as indeed all subsequent commentators on Spartan 
inscriptions, assumed that every man was an Eponymus to whom another 
man was κάσεν. This, however, I do not believe to have been the case, for 
the reasons stated above (p. 49), and so I have removed from the list of 
Eponymi all those names which rest solely on the evidence of xacev-ship, for 
the proof that their bearers were Eponymi. 

The principal inscription recording the cursus honorum of distinguished 
Spartan magistrates for the post-Hadrianic era is C..G. 1249, which was 
refound at Sparta in 1907: the few corrections necessary in Boeckh’s text 
are given in B.S.A. xili, pp. 209, το. In Col. IIT of this stone we have the 
cursus honorum of the Ephors in the year of Cassius Aristoteles, who are 
also recorded in C.ZG. 1241 (Su/.C. 204), Col. I, Il. 23-28. We may give 
as a sample the career of Callicrates Callicratis f [- - ἐπὶ τοῦ δεῖνος 
γρ'αμματεὺς) β]ουΐλῆς).2), ἐπὶ Σπαρτιατίκου yep(ovalas), ἐπὶ Evdauida 
νο(μογφύλαξ, ἐπὶ Σηϊανοῦ γρα(μματεὺς) βουίλῆς) [τὸ β΄ 5, ἐπὶ Χάρακος 
γερ' ουσίας) {to β΄ "1, ἐπὶ ᾿Αριστοτέλους ἐφόρων πρ(έσβυς). This gives us 
the following sequence of Eponymi: Spartiaticus, Eudamidas, Sejanus, 
Charax, <ristoteles. The names of his four fellow-ephors give us the 
following: (1) Biadas, Aristoteles. (2) Sejanus, Aristoteles. (3) Eudamidas, 
Aristocrates, Charax, -<\ristoteles. (4) Brasidas, Aristoteles. Gorgion 
Cleobuli ἢ, the πρέσβυς νομοφυλάκων in the same year, held office under 
the following: Biadas, Charax, Aristoteles. A colleague was γραμματο- 
φύλαξ under <Areton, but we have no means of fixing this particular name. 
A continuation of the sequence, in which the first name is Cassius Aristoteles, 
is to be found in C.ZG. 1239, Col. III, where Eutychus, who was συνέφηβος 
of Diares? Bruti f., records his career, in which he held office under the 
following : Cassius Aristoteles, Agetoridas, Xenarchidas, and Nedymus: in 
the same column the career of Glycon Glyconis f. supplies the following 
names of Eponymi: Titianus, Agetoridas, Nedymus. So far we have 


1 The name is correctly restored by Boeckh from C.1.G. 1241 (S.ALC. 204), 

* The fact that he held these two offices twice Is practically certain, though in neither case is 
τὸ B inserted. The letters inl. 1 before ἐπὶ Σπαρ[τι]ατίκου are damaged but were apparently the 
same asin]. 4 ad fz. namely ABO, and the abbreviation for γερουσίας 1s identical in both places 
Where it occurs. The former sign may, however, have been merely BO 2.6. Bovlayds): there is 


nothing visible before the B, but the stone is damaged at this corner. 


* Whose patronomate may have fallen before the Hladrianic era, as we have no other 
record of it, 
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obtained the following certain sequence: Spartiaticus, Eudamidas, Sejanus, 
Charax, Cassius Aristoteles, Agetoridas, Xenarchidas, Nedymus. The 
exact position of the other Eponymi mentioned ts uncertain, but we may 
gather that Aristocrates was later than Eudamidas and earlier than Charax, 
that Biadas was earlier than Charax, and that Brasidas and Areton were 
earlier than Aristoteles. Titianus was earlier than Agetoridas, but whether 
he also preceded Aristoteles we cannot tell. There is no certain information 
to be obtained from a study of the magistracies held under these Eponymi, 
though we may gather that, in the majority of cases, a man was νομοφύλαξ 
and γερουσίας before he became Ephor, though there are several exceptions. 
It also appears that it was unusual for men who had been νομοφύλακες 
together to appear as colleagues in the Ephorate, so we have no clue to the 
length of time that might have elapsed between a man’s tenure of these two 
posts. Nor can we tell how many names are missing from the list that 
begins with Spartiaticus and ends with Nedymus. It will, however, be 
a safe assumption that the thirteen Eponymi given above, fall within a 
period of not more than twenty years, and perhaps less, from 140-160 A.D. 
We have also a few names of Eponymi to insert either just before or 
just after the time of Spartiaticus. They are the following: (1) Caius 
Julius Eudamus,! who appears in C..G. 1241 (S.A/.C. 204) Col. I; he was 
clearly earlier than Cassius Aristoteles, but we are ignorant of all the other 
details of his career, though perhaps he was πρέσβυς νομοφυλάκων under 
Philocratidas in C./.G. 1248. This may, however, have been his son of the 
same name, as he is there called Evéayos <. In the latter case Philo- 
cratidas will belong to a later date, not before 160 A.D. (2) Damocles 
Damoclis f. qui et Philocrates is also known to have been an Eponymus 
somewhere near the end of the reign of Hadrian. We must be careful to 
distinguish between the two persons, father and son, of the same name. 
The former is known to us as having held two offices, namcly that of 
νομοφύλαξ under Caius Julius Philocleidas, C/G. 1237, 1238, and that of 
γερουσίας (2), in an unknown year, in S.J/.C. 248. From the latter 
inscription we learn that his father’s name was likewise Damocles. For 
the career of his son there is plenty of evidence. I suggested two years 
ago that his name should be restored in C.ZG. 1241 (SuUW.C. 204) Col. I, 
as the hero of the cursus hoxorum there recorded, and from a further study 
of the material in the C:\7.G. alone, I have collected seven inscriptions 


1 Whom I provisionally dated ‘ after 136 A.p.’ in B.S... xiii, p. 207. 
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which contain his name. It occurs in C..G. 1246, presumably in a list 
of Ephors, though the title is lost, and in 1366 he is recorded as receiving a 
statue for his activity as γυμνασίαρχος ; and in the three following stones 
it seems a safe and obvious restoration: C.7G. 1247 


—MOKAHE< TOY 1.6. [Δαμοκλῆς < τοῦ 
—Y= [καὶ Piroxparo lus, 


where he is apparently évovros,! though this word is lost, at the end of the 
list of νομοφύλακες in some year later than the accession of the Emperor 
Antoninus Pius. In C.\7G. 1264 we have a small fragment which begins 
thus: 
EPONTES 2.6. [[]έροντες [ἐπὶ Δαμοκλέους 
TOY3TO YKAI® τοῦ 3 τοῦ καὶ P[ioxparous | 


And zézd, 1269 gives us the remains of the list of A/éeou in the year 
when he was Eponymus. The first two lines are printed thus by Boeckh: 


BIAEOIETIIAAMO... 2.6, Bideor ἐπὶ Aapo[xr€ous | 
TOY..Ci..IDIAO!... τοῦ [3 τ]ο[ῦ κα]ὶ Φιλο[ζκράτους] 


It is unfortunate that in these last two lists the names of the γέροντες 
and βίδεοι should be mutilated beyond all recognition. I believe that 
C.1.G. 1258 is to be added to this list,? though there (perhaps merely to 
economize space) his father is merely called PiAoxs[arys]. In Col. IT, IL 
13, 14, of that inscription we have 


MOYAAMO - - 
TOYDIAOKP - - 


which must in all probability be restored as ἐπὶ πατρονο)μου Δαμοκλέους]] 
tov Φιλοκρ[ τους]. In addition to these inscriptions we have mention of a 
Damocles as Eponymus (2.5S.A. xii, p. 464, No. 17, 1. 3), who may very 
well be the same man, though it is just possible that in this case it is his 
father who is referred to. It is, however, more likely to be the son, and in 
this case we may infer that he was Eponymus at least two years before 
136, for Philocrates Onesiphori ἔν, who was a member of the γερουσία under 

1 He cannot be νομοφύλαξ here, as we have the names of five νομοφύλακες above his. For the 


question as to their number see Tod, S.4/.C. Introd. pp. 10, 11, § 15. 
* See B.S.A. xiii, p. 204, where I had previously suggested this restoration. 
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Damocles, held two subsequent posts before going to Pannonia on an 
embassy to ‘Lucius Caesar, Hadrian’s adopted son: this embassy would 
have taken place in 136 on the news of his adoption. This points to the 
conclusion that Damocles, and likewise Aristocles, who is mentioned 
immediately after him in the same inscription, held office some time 
between the years 130 and 135, and it will be noticed that there are two 
vacant years in my list of the Eponymi of this period. To these we 
may confidently allot the names of Damocles and Aristocles. 

(3) Another man who was Eponymus in all probability during the 
period 136-143 is Tiberius Claudius Aristoteles, who is of course to 
be distinguished from Cassius -\ristoteles, mentioned above. We 
have a ¢ferminus post quem for the year of his patronomate in our 
knowledge that he held office later than Aphthonetus, whose date was 
ca. 133,’ since on the upper part of the stone (C.G. 1243) which records 
the Ephors in the year of Tib. Cl. Aristoteles is engraved the cursus 
honorum of a man who held his last recorded office in the year of 
Aphthonetus.27, The only other detail of his career of which we can be 
certain, is that he was πρέσβυς γερουσίας under Timomenes, in C.\/.G. 1248. 
This may have been several years later than his tenure of the patronomate. 
There are, however, reasons for supposing that he should be identified with 
the Tib. Cl. Aristoteles who is known in several Spartan inscriptions which 
belong to a somewhat later date,? though there may very well have been 
two persons of this name. Nevertheless, it is not altogether unreasonable 
to suggest the identification, since the lower part of λα, 1243, which 
mentions the name of Aristoteles, may have been engraved several years 
later than the upper half of the stone. 

(4) Timomenes under whom Tib. Cl. Aristoteles was πρέσβυς 
yepovatas, probably held the patronomate several years after the latter, for 
the position implies a certain degree of seniority in that assembly. Boeckh 
was of the opinion that this inscription was not earlier than the reign of 


1 See &.S.A. xiti, p. 207. 

* The name is badly mutilated : a suggested restoration will be found below, P- 92, in a note 
on this imscription, 

* Boeckh distinguished between two persons of this name, and believed that the later one was 
prominent under Caracalla. He is mentioned in C./.G. 1349, 1350, 1353, and 1448. But 
Boeckh’s dating is too late, for we know that the later Tib. Cl. Aristoteles (if there were two) was 
father-in-law to P. Memmius Pratolaus, qui et Aristocles, Damaris f. who was born ca. 155 A.D. 


See B.S.4. xiv, p. 123 for the sfemma of this family. This inclines me to think that there was 
only one Tib, Cl. Aristoteles. 
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Marcus Aurelius,! but I would suggest that cz. 160 A.D. was the probable 
date for the patronomate of Timomenes. 

(5) Nicephorus, whom we know from C./.G. 1242 to have held the 
patronomate later than Lysippus Mnasonis f., must also belong to the 
period shortly after the death of Hadrian, but we cannot hope to identify 
him, as there seem to have been several distinguished Spartans of this 
name who were contemporaries.” 

(6) Callicrates Callicratis f. is likewise to be inserted in our list at 
about this time. His name occurs in several inscriptions,? and we know 
that, among other posts which he held, he was νομοφύλαξ under Eudamidas 
(C.L.G. 1249), and πρέσβυς ἐφόρων under Cassius Aristoteles (Ζόζα, 1241). 
I would suggest that he was Eponymus early in the period between his 
tenure of these two positions, though we have instances of men who were 
clearly Eponymus before being even νομοφύλαξ, Caius Pomponius Alcastus 
being a case in point. 

(7) Callicrates Rufi f. must have belonged to a slightly later period: 
he is known to have been a colleague of the preceding man in the 
office of νομοφύλαξ. The Ephors under his patronomate are recorded 
in C.L.G. 1240, which gives us a hint as to the date of his tenure of that 
post, for the πρέσβυς ἐφόρων in his year is C. Julius Lysicrates Charixeni f., 
who is no doubt son of (C.) Julius Charixenus, the Eponymus of ca. 127 A.v. 
He is also, as Tillyard suggested, almost certainly the victor in the 
παιδικὸς ἀγών inscription (B.S.4. xii, p. 367, No. 16), which belongs to the 
year of Aristocles, whose date, as I have shown above, fell about 132. 
This implies that not less than twenty years elapsed between the date 
of his victory and of his ephorate, and consequently the patronomate of 
Callicrates can hardly have fallen before 150 A.D. 

(8) The same Lysicrates is presumably the Julius Lysicrates who 
was Eponymus in S.A/.C. 718, though the father’s name is there omitted. 


1 *Titulus secundum patronomorum seriem quamvis incertam non potest Δ. Aurelio vel 
Commodo antiquior haberi.’ af 1248. He is, I think, correctly restored as Eponymus in the 
votive inscription to Orthia, A.S8.A. xii, p. 375, No. 38. 

2 Νικήφορος ᾿Αριστο[βούλου], C./.G. 1241; Νικήφορος Καθήκοντος, C.1.G. 1239, 1240; 
᾿Αριστονικίδας Νικηφόρου, C./.G. 1253; Κορινθᾶς Νεικηφόρου, C./.G. 12563 Ἰούλιος Necxng[opos], 
S.C. 215; Μᾶρκος Netky(p)[dpov], 5..J7C. 787. 

3 Boeckh distinguishes between the Callicrates who is Eponymus in C./.G. 1249, Col. 11, and 
the man of that name who was νομοφύλαξ and πρέσβυς ἐφόρων, and believes that the Callicrates 
Callicratis f, who is ἔνσιτος in C./.G. 1252 is a different person. I see no possible reason for not 
believing them to be @// one and the same man. 
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We may with considerable probability restore his name as νομοφύλαξ and 
γραμματοφύλαξ in CLG, 1247; though nothing appears on the stone 
before Xapifévov, there is room for a fairly long name, and we have no 
mention of any other son of this Charixenus. The name of the Eponymus 
for this year is lost, but the πρέσβυς νομοφυλάκων is C. Pomponius 
Alcastus, to whom we have alluded already. If Lysicrates was born 
about 120, as seems likely from his having been victor as a boy ca. 132, 
he may quite well have been Eponymus during the decade 140-150: in 
any case, it is probable that he held this post before that of senior Ephor, 
and he, like Callicrates Callicratis f. above, seems to have been Eponymus 
shortly before or after the year in which he was νομοφύλαξ. He must 
have married whilst quite young, if the suggestion made below is correct 
that his son fought against the Parthians under L. Verus (see p. 100). 

We may now turn our attention to some rather mutilated inscriptions 
containing names of Eponymi who seem to belong to a later period 
than those discussed at the beginning of this paper. A few of them 
may belong to the decade 150-160, but the majority apparently held 
office after the latter date. They are the following: C-7G. 1250, 1254, 
1256, 1257+1276,' and 1259. From No. 1250, of which the reading in 
ll. 18, 19 is uncertain, we get the two names Pericles and Pratonicus. It ts 
possible that these were preceded by M. Aristo[crates], but Boeckh’s 
restoration is doubtful, and sAristocrates may be the name of the father of 
Spartiaties ?] Cif this is a proper name; but it may, as Boeckh thought, 
be a title). No. 1254 gives us the following sequence: Cleander, Dion, 
Theocles, Pericles, Nicippidas, Pasicrates ‘the younger’ (νεώτερος). The 
recipient or dedicator of the inscription, Damocratidas Agiadae f., who is 
here νομοφύλαξ under Cleander, is found also in a list of νομοφύλακες, in 
C.L.G. 1249, Col. IV, which enabled Boeckh to restore the first two lines of 
that inscription ἐπὶ KAeavdpov νομοῴφ. No. 1256 is important, for it gives 
us valuable information with regard to the Eponymi of a slightly later 
date, probably ca. 180, and also an instance of an unsuccessful attempt by 
Boeckh to emend Fourmont’s text. In Il. 10, 11 KopevOas Netxndopov is 
recorded by Fourmont as σύνδικος ἐπὶ θεοῦ Λυκούργου, καιτλ. Boeckh 
deleted the ἐπί and read σύνδικος | θεοῦ Λυκούργου, a phrase which occurs 
above in Fourmont’s copy of Il. 2, 3. But I have no doubt whatever 


1 The fact that these two stones join was pointed out in &4.S.A. xiii, p. 210, where the 
corrected version of the inscription was published, after being refuund in 1907. 
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that Boeckh chose the wrong course,! and that Fourmont omitted ἐπί 
in 1, 2, rather than inserted it needlessly in 1. 11. For even a brief 
experience of epigraphical studies is sufficient to prove that an ignorant 
copyist like Fourmont is far more likely to omit letters than to insert 
letters which do not exist on the stone. If this conjecture needed any 
support it might be pointed out that 1. 2 1s suspiciously short compared 
with ll. 1 and 3, but our knowledge of the patronomate of θεὸς Λυκοῦργος, 
which Boeckh did not possess, would alone suffice to justify our supplying 
ἐπί ἴῃ 1. 2. It was only through unpardonable carelessness that I over- 
looked this piece of evidence for the existence of the patronomate of the 
divine Lycurgus in writing in last year’s Azxual* through reading 
only Boeckh’s transcript, without either Fourmont’s copy or Boeckh’s 
commentary. I can only say that other commentators on Spartan 
inscriptions have likewise accepted without hesitation, Boeckh’s emendation 
of the text of Fourmont, and have invented the post of σύνδικος θεοῦ 
Λυκούργου 5 on the evidence of this inscription alone, but I think that its 
claim to existence has been absolutely disproved. The evidence for the 
names of the Eponymi in this inscription is consequently this: Lycurgus 
(zferum), [C.] Jultus Panthales, under whom Tib. Claudius Nicias held 
office, and Lycurgus (Ὁ primum), Cossaeus, [C.] Julius Panthales, and 
Longinus, under whom Corinthas Nicephori f. held office. This stone will 
be referred to again, as it gives us valuable data. Nos. 1257+1276 give 
us the following names: Pratonicus, Damonicidas, Polyeuctus, Julius 
Sosicrates, Pasicrates (νεώτερος), and from No. 1259 we obtain the 
following names: [C.] Julius Panthales, Cl. Brasidas, Julius Agathocles, 
and -\ristocrates Firmi f. From the combination of Nos. 1250, 1254, and 
1257+1276 we gather the following information, that Pericles was earlier 
than Pratonicus, and that, consequently, all the names in Nos. 1257+1276 
are to be inserted between those of Pericles and Nicippidas in No. 1254. The 
only point that is uncertain is the exact position of Nicippidas in the series, 
which we may provisionally reconstruct thus: Cleander, Dion, Theocles, 
Pericles, Pratonicus, Nicippidas, Damonicidas, Polyeuctus, Julius Sosicrates, 


1 *Col. II, vs. 11.  prorsus turbatum esse manifestum est. Istud EJTI initio versus 
tollendum esse patet collato vs. 2. 3.’ It would be easy to give a list of instances in which 
Boeckh’s alterations of Fourmont’s correct copies were equally unfortunate ; for a good example see 
B.S... xiv, p. 132, with reference to C.2.G. 1328. 

® B.S. A. xiv, pp. 112 foll. 

ἡ See Tod, S.ALC. p. τό, § 22. 
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Pasicrates (νεώτερος). That Damocratidas Agiadae f. held only one office 
namely that under Nicippidas, between the patronomate of Pericles and 
that of Pasicrates, is a fairly good reason for supposing that not many 
names are missing from this list,and that these ten names do not represent 
a period of more than fifteen years. We saw above that the νομοφύλακες 
in the year of Cleander were engraved in Col. IV of C/G. 1249, so we 
may assume that he held office not much later than Cassius Aristoteles, the 
Ephors under whom were recorded 1n Col. II of that inscription. That 
Cleander did not precede him is rendered likely, indeed certain, by the fact 
that none of the persons mentioned in Col. III of that inscription held 
offices under any of the Eponymi in the list just given. We may also note 
that Nicippidas Damocratis f., who was νομοφύλαξ under Cleander, is in all 
probability the Eponymus who held office a few years later, and we should 
have another good reason for not putting the date of Cleander too late, if 
we identified Hermogenes Glyconis f. who was a νομοφύλαξ in his year, 
with the man of the same name (though the father’s name is not given) 
who was Eponymus cu. 130.1 There is nothing impossible in this identifi- 
cation, for if he held the patronomate as a young man of less than thirty, 
he might well have been νομοφύλαξ when about fifty, but the point is not 
of the first importance. It is uncertain whether we should date Cleander 
later than Nedymus, who has been mentioned above as having held office 
three or more years later than Cassius Aristoteles, or whether the series 
which begins with the name of Cleander should overlap with the end of 
the series ending with Nedymus. Our only clue to this question rests on 
a doubtful restoration, namely in &.S.A. xii, p. 472, No. 28, ll. 1, 2, where 
I am inclined to accept Tillyard’s suggestion and to restore Νομοφύλακες 
ἐπὶ | Atjwvos, in the light of CLG. 1254. These same νομοφύλακες 
are also found in C./G. 1304, in connexion with the erection of a 
statue to a man who is probably to be recognized as Marcus Aurelius 
before he succeeded to the throne” If this distinctly questionable 
evidence be accepted, it will give us 161, the year of the accession of 
Marcus <surelius, as a ferminus ante quem for the year of Dion. That 
it was not much earlier than this is certain when we remember that we 
know some twenty names of Eponymi who held office between the end of 
the reign of Hadrian and the year of Dion. I am inclined, then, to date the 
latter's tenure of the patronomate to a year between 155 and 160, and, as 


1 B.S.A. xiii, pp. 203, 207. = See above, p. 53, note 2. 
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will be seen from the list given below, this fits in very well with our 
requirements for the dating of the other Eponymi in this period. Theocles, 
whose name follows that of Dion in C..G. 1254, is probably the νομοφύλαξ 
Ilo Méuusos Θεοκλ[ῆς] of C.LG. 1250, though Boeckh did not restore the 
last two letters. We know also that he was a contemporary of Philo- 
cratidas, the Eponymus in C./.G. 1248, as his son Theodorus married 
Callicratia daughter of Philocratidas.! Pericles is no doubt Ile. Méumcos 
Περικλῆς, who was νομοφύλαξ under Cassius Aristoteles (C/G. 1241, Col. 1, 
1. 33). We should not confuse him with the Eponymus whose name 
Boeckh restores in €./.G. 1258 as KX. ? Ilep - - -, for this is a very uncertain 
restoration, and I have not included this name at all among the Eponymi 
in this paper. Pratonicus cannot be traced for certain in any inscription 
except C.G. 1250 and 1257+1276. Nicippidas, besides being Eponymus 
in C.Z.G. 1254 and νομοφύλαξ in 1249, Col. IV, is in all probability the 
man to whom Nicocrates Nicocratis f. is κάσεν in the second column of 
the latter inscription. Boeckh’s erroneous view of the meaning of κάσεν 
led him to the conclusion that Nicippidas was Eponymus earlier than 
Callicrates, under whom Nicocrates was νομοφύλαξ. We have seen, 
however, that Nicippidas held that office some ten or more years later than 
Callicrates. Damonicidas is very likely the man who is found in a list 
of Ephors in the Sparta Museum (S.4/.C. 225, 1. 6), where Tod restores 
[Aap ?jovixidas Aapo(x)--, and one of his colleagues Πα]ίσ)ικράτης 
([Llalacxpateos) is perhaps the Ἰ]ασικράτης νεώτερος who was Eponymus a 
few years later than Damonicidas. The father’s name should perhaps be 
altered to Aapo(y) - -, as we have a Damonicidas Damonicidae f. in S.AL.C. 
247.: Polyeuctus cannot be recognized for certain in any other inscription, 
though he was very likely to have been the father of Τιβ, Κλαύδιος 
Σωσικράτης LloAvevetov υἱός who was victor in the παιδικὸς ἀγών in 
the year of Lysicrates (6.5... xiii, p. 186, No. 58), alluded to above 
as Eponymus shortly before this time, and perhaps the Πολίενκτος 
Διονυσίου who was yepovaias(?) in S.J/.C. 208. Julius Sosicrates is not 
known for certain elsewhere, but may perhaps be the Sosicrates found 
as γερουσίας (Ὁ) in S.4J/.C. 787, which seems to belong to the second half 


1 See A.S.A. xiv, p. 126, No. §0. Theodorus Theoclis f. is to be found in C.1G. 1240, 
Col. I, not as stated by me (A.S.+f. loc. εἷδι p. 127, 1. 5) in C.4.G. 1254. 


* According to a probable conjecture of Tod’s: the Jast letter is lost, but it was probably 
followed by the sign <. 
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of the second century a.D. The name is, however, not rare at Sparta 
at this time.! Pasicrates (νεώτερος) may, as I suggested above, be the 
same as Pasicrates Pasicratis f. who is Ephor in S.4/7.C. 225, and is perhaps 
son of Pasicrates who was Eponymus in the reign of Hadrian.’ 

There are a few names to insert either in this sequence or immediately 
after it, before we come to the later sequence in which the first mention is 
made of the patronomate of θεὸς Λυκοῦργος. The first is Gorgippus 
Gorgippi ἢ, who is known in several inscriptions. Those that mention him 
as Eponymus are the following: Le Bas-Foucart 162b (- 5.21. 219); 
B.S.A. xii, p. 368, No. 21; and xiv, p. 77, No. 69, which all relate to the 
παιδικὸς ἀγών. He is also found in Le Bas-Foucart 168 b, as dyopavopos ; 
wbid. 168 g (= S.ALC. 411) as ἔνσιτος (to the college of Ephors ?); in C.LG. 
1251 as πρέσβυς νομοφυλάκων ; and 201]. 1357 as γυμνασιάρχης. In what 
order he held these offices we cannot say, though Foucart points out that 
the ἀγορανομία usually preceded entry to the senate. I had suggested 
that his patronomate was not earlier than 190, but this rests on some 
doubtful evidence.2 We may at any rate conclude from the names of his 
colleagues in the post of ἀγορανόμος, most of whom are known elsewhere, 
that he flourished in the last third of the second century. The first of 
them, C. Julius Corsaeus, is, as Boeckh suggested, very likely to be the 
Cossaeus who is Eponymus in C./.G. 1256, and another, Damion Bellonis 
f., who is πρέσβυς νομοφυλάκων in S.J/.C. 411, has as colleague there a man 
who was κάσεν to P. Memmius Longinus, who is likewise Eponymus in 
C..G. 1256. It is unfortunate that, in spite of all this material, we have no 
means of fixing exactly the year in which Gorgippus held any of his posts. 
We know, however, that he was πρέσβυς νομοφυλάκων (Οὐ. 1251) in the 
year of a man who had the Roman women Memmius, though his other 
names are lost, and that this Eponymus cannot have been either P. 
Memmius Pericles or P. Memmius Theocles, as we have in C.Z.G. 1250 ἃ 
man who was νομοφύλαξ under the former, but whose name does not 
occur in No. 1251,and in No. 1254 we have similar evidence with regard to 
Theocles. This renders it quite possible that the Eponymus under whom 
Gorgippus was πρέσβυς νομοφυλάκων, was P, Memmius Longinus, who is 
the only other Eponymus known at about this period with the nomex 


1 It is found in C.7.G. 1242, 1.17; S..IZC. 411, ete. 
ὁ See ALS... xin, p. 207. 
© δον χἰν, Ῥ. 68. 
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Memmius. But our imperfect knowledge of the xomzna of the other 
Eponymi is an objection to our laying emphasis on this identification. 

(2) A contemporary of Gorgippus was S. Pompeius Onasicrates, who 
erected the statue to the former recorded in C.7.G. 1357. He was 
high-priest of the Σεβαστοί, and Boeckh is probably right in suggesting 
that these were M. Aurelius and Lucius Verus. He was also a colleague 
of Gorgippus as ἀγορανόμος (Le Bas-Foucart 168 Ὁ), and his name is also 
found on a fragment of an inscribed herm (S.4/.C. 243); he is perhaps 
father of Sextus Eudamus Onasicratis f., who is found in S.JZ.C. 5443 I 
have restored his name as Eponymus in &.S.A. xitl, p. 187, No. 61, and 
suggested there that he was Eponymus in the reign of Marcus Aurelius: 
closer than this we cannot hope to date him. 

(3) «Agis, whom Boeckh supposed to have been an Eponymus in the 
fragmentary inscription (λα. 1266, was in all probability the son of 
C. Pomponius Alcastus to whom frequent allusion has already been made. 
In C./.G. 1351 he is honoured with a statue by his nephew Alcastus, and 
I believe him to have been the same man under whom some one unknown, 
whose father’s name was Callicrates, was πρέσβυς [ὃ γερουσίας] in an 
inscription found in 1907 (&.S.A. xiii, p. 188, No. 407). The fact that 
he is also found in C./.G. 1249, Col. II, line 13, as the man to whom 
Euporus is κάσεν does not, as I have shown above, confirm the fact that he 
was an Eponymus, but 1s important as giving us an indication of his date, 
for Euporus is νομοφύλαξ in the year of Callicrates Callicratis ἔς, and the 
πρέσβυς νομοφυλάκων in his year is κάσεν to Nicippidas, to whose 
patronomate I have alluded above. He was himself vowodvAaE under 
Agetoridas (C.£.G. 1240), whose date is ca. 150 A.D., and probably 
Eponymus not long after that year. Though we cannot fix his date 
exactly, he can hardly have been Eponymus less than twenty or twenty- 
five years after his father C. Pomponius Alcastus (ca. 135), which brings 
his date to ca. 155—-1€0. 

(4) P. Aclius Alcandridas, who is found (B.S.4. xii, p. 359, No. 2) 
as Eponymus in a dedication by a boy-victor to Orthia, seems also to 
have belonged to this epoch. His son, P. Aelius Damocratidas, is 

1 This Eudamus may, however, be later still, as it is to be noted that he is described as ue’ 
ἀπὺ Διοσκούρων, which would make him later in date than M. Aurelius Aristocrates who in 
C.1.G. 1355 is μδ' ἀπὸ Διοσκούρων : the later inscription belongs, according to Boeckh, to the age 


of Caracalla. Eudamus may thus belong to the middle of the third century A.p. 
* See below, p. 105, for a more complete restoration of this inscription than that given there. 
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Eponymus in a similar dedication (S.J/.C. 220), and dedicated a statue to 
M. Aelius Leontas (λα. 1363); and probably it is his grandson, 
Alcandridas Damocratidae f., in whose honour C./.G. 1364 @ was inscribed. 
None of these inscriptions gives us an at all exact date, but the last- 
mentioned may well belong to the age of Caracalla, as Tillyard suggested ; 
in which case Alcandridas the elder would have been Eponymus two 
generations before that time, and we may therefore place his year not 
earlier than 150. Had he held office earlier still, we should have expected 
to find his name occurring in the inscriptions of the period 125-150, where, 
as a matter of fact, it is never found. 

(5) Lysippus Damaeneti ἔς, who is Eponymus in a σφαιρεῖς inscription 
(S.4/.C. 400) clearly belongs to this period as well. He is also known 
to have been γυμνασίαρχος (C.2.G. 1354), and, for his activity in the latter 
capacity, received a statue from a fellow citizen, whom I am inclined to 
identify with the Agetoridas who appears in C.Z.G. 1239, Col. III, as 
Eponymus. This suggests 150-170 as a likely date of Lysippus’ career, 
and necessitates our setting aside Boeckh’s suggested date for CLG. 1354 
and for the career of Agetoridas,! based on the view, which now appears 
incorrect, that C./.G. 1353 contained the name of a brother of Lysippus 
Damaeneti f.,7 and seemed to belong to the age of Caracalla. 

We may now return to the inscriptions which give us the series of 
names in which θεὸς Λυκοῦργος occurs as Eponymus, as there are no other 
names which seem to belong, for certain, to an earlier date than this 
series. Οὐ, 1254 gave us the following names: Lycurgus (206 7171). 
Panthales: and Lycurgus (primum), Cossaeus, Panthales, Longinus. 
Panthales then held office as Eponymus at least three years later than the 
first patronomate of Lycurgus, and Longinus, Brasidas, Agathocles, and 
Aristocrates Firm f. were later than Panthales. We do not know exactly 
where Cossaeus belongs in the series, as he may have held office either 
between the first and second occasions on which θεὸς Avxovpyos held it, 
or after the second. And we cannot be certain exactly where to insert 
Longinus in the list of names later than the year of Panthales. I shall, 
however, assume, to avoid lengthy explanations, that Cossaeus or Corsaeus 
(as was pointed out above, there seem to be two ways of spelling the same 
man’s name) held his patronomate between the two patronomates of the 
divine Lycurgus, and that Longinus held office between Brasidas and 


1 See his notes to C.7.G. 1353, 1354. “ He was probably grandson or great-nephew. 
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Agathocles. These attributions cannot be regarded as certain, but in neither 
case is there room for more than a small degree of error. The order of these 
names will then be this: Lycurgus (primi), Cossaeus, Lycurgus (zfev2272), 
Panthales, Brasidas, Longinus, Agathocles, Aristocrates. One noteworthy 
feature of this series of names is that several years clearly clapsed between 
the first and second and the subsequent occasions of the patronomate 
of Lycurgus. I showed last year! that it is practically certain his 
fourth to eleventh patronomates were held in successive years, and 
apparently fell in the period 1S0-190; but we shall see that this estimate 
puts it too early, for we have more names than there are years to account 
for. When his third patronomate fell we have no evidence, but clearly 
at least six years elapsed between the second and fourth, for we have 
just given the names of the five Eponymi who followed the second 
patronomate, and we must allow another year for the third patronomate. 
Thus we see that the second year of Lycurgus must have been before 
180 (for my previous estimate was at least six years too early), and there 
is reason to suppose that it was earlier still, for there is at least one name 
of an Eponymus to be added who held office at about this time, and has 
not yet been mentioned. This is P. Memmius Pratolaus qui et Aristocles 
Damaris ἢ, who is known from several inscriptions as having been an 
Eponymus himself as well as ἐπιμελητὴς of the patronomate of Lycurgus.? 
As we know that he held the latter office while still a young man, his own 
patronomate can only have been held a very few years previously: that it 
preceded his tenure of the ἐπιμέλεια is certain, for there is no mention 
of the latter in the inscription recorded in his honour as (eponymous) 
Patronomus,® whereas inscriptions that mention the ἐπιμέλεια mention his 
patronomate as well. 

Another Eponymus who may quite well have held office between the 
second and fourth patronomates of Lycurgus is M. Aurelius Nicephorus 
Philonidae f. We know from the inscription just referred to, that he was a 
colleague of P. Memmius Pratolaus in his patronomate, and that he was 
himself Eponymus, appears from a dcdication to Orthia by a boy-victor 
(B.S.A. xii, p. 379, No. 45).4 He received also a statue from his wife for 
distinguished public service (C./.G. 1379), and contributed to the cost of 


1 BS.A. xiv, p. 121, ad fir. 

- Lhid, p. 106, No. 5 ; and see p. 116 for a restoration of Ο. ἢ ὡς 1341. 
> Thid. p. 109, No. 6. 

+ See &.S.4. xiv, p. 99 for another fragment of the same inscription. 
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setting up some statues (&.C\H7. ix, p. 515, No. 6). If then we insert his 
year and that of Pratolaus earlier than the year of the fourth patronomate 
of Lycurgus, we must move back our ferminus ante guem for the second 
patronomate of Lycurgus, two years earlier, which will give us 178 as a date 
for the latter, and 176 as the date for his first patronomate. Earlier than this 
we can hardly place them, as we seem to have as many Eponymi as years 
for the period 135-175. 

In view of this evidence for the first patronomate of Lycurgus we may 
return for a moment to C/G. 1244 and S.4/.C. 2135, which give us 
fragmentary lists of Ephors ἐπὶ Λυκούργου. This, as I stated last year,’ is 
not likely to mean θεὸς Λυκοῦργος, but I purposely did not mention these 
inscriptions until after fixing the earliest patronomate of the divine 
Lycurgus. We now see that on chronological grounds the identification is 
practically impossible, for the Lycurgus of these inscriptions seems to have 
held office ca. 150 A.D., and this cannot be made to fit in with the first 
patronomate of his divine namesake, without some radical alteration of the 
text in C.Z.G. 1256, such as the insertion of τὸ 8’ in ll. 10, 11. This would 
of course mean that both mentions of the year of θεὸς ΔΑυκοῦργος referred 
to his second patronomate, and would enable us, if we required it, to identify 
his first patronomate with that mentioned in C\.G. 1244, and S./.C. 215. 
But this is quite unnecessary, and I prefer to believe that the Eponymus in 
these two inscriptions was not θεὸς Λυκοῦργος, and the absence of the 
word θεός confirms this theory. Of the men who held office in the year of 
Lycurgus, the πρέσβυς ἐφόρων, as we see in S.J/.C. 215, is Aristotimus 
Aristotimi ἢ, who was πρέσβυς βιδέων (S.A/.C. 627) under Claudius 
Aristobulus, ca. 132 A.D. The βέδεοι seem, as a rule, to be young men, and 
it is quite possible that some twenty years elapsed between these two offices 
of Aristotimus. He is not known elsewhere. Nicasippus Euemeri f. 
appears in C\.G. 1247 as νομοφύλαξ in some year after the accession of 
Antoninus Pius, in the year in which C. Pomponius Alcastus is πρέσβυς of 
that college. We cannot recognize any of the other names of the Ephors, 
though there issome probability that the man whose name ended in -es, and 
who bore the same name as his father, and recorded that he was συνέφηβος 
to Sidectas, was also one of the νομοφύλακες in C.L.G. 1247 who recorded 
the same distinction. The other names in this inscription are too 
fragmentary to provide a possibility of certain restoration, and we can only 

ἘΠ BSA, xiv, p. 115. 
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say that the Eponymus who was called Lycurgus seems to have held 
ofice in the decade 140-150, and is to be distinguished from his divine 
namesake. 

Among the names of the Eponymi who were later than the second 
patronomate of θεὸς Auxodpyos are several which may be traced elsewhere. 
Longinus is no doubt the P. Memmius Longinus to whom, as was pointed 
out above, Cleomachus Cleomachi f. was κάσεν (S.C. 411. As it is a 
rare name at Sparta, it is perhaps the same man whose name is found in 
two other much mutilated inscriptions in the Sparta Museum (S.JIZ.C. 238, 
and 623). Brasidas is no doubt the Tib. Claudius Brasidas whose name 
Tillyard restores in a dedication by a boy-victor to Orthia (B.S.A. xii, 
Pp. 374, No. 36), and Tod plausibly conjectures as that of the Eponymus 
in a σφαιρεῖς inscription (zd7d. xiii, p. 217, No. 3). He is, I think, to be 
identified with the younger of the two men of this name (father and son) in 
the stemma published last year In S.AZ.C. 648 and 691 his son receives a 
statue, and S./J7.C. 85, which is inscribed on the base of a statue, records a 
dedication of a statue to Brasidas himself by one or more of his children,” 
and in C./.G. 1329 he erects a statue to a fellow-citizen. Agathocles was 
supposed by Boeckh to be the C. Julius Agathocles, son of Hippothales,? 
who received a statue, as πατρονόμος, from his daughter, but it is just 
possible that this is not the Eponymus of C/G. 1259, for we have a 
different Agathocles, namely the son of Cleophantus, who is Eponymus in 
the σφαιρεῖς inscription 6.S.A. xii, p. 216, No, 5. And there seems 
considerable probability that he too bore the Roman xzomen Julius, for we 
know of a C. Julius Cleophantus (S.47.C. 247) who was probably this 
man’s father. But Agathocles Cleophanti f. seems to have held office 
earlier in the second century than his namesake the son of Hippothales 
(or Hippothra(s)es), for Φιλέρως Θεοξένου, the διαβέτης in his year, is 
probably, as Tod suggested, the man who was πρέσβυς ἐφόρων in the year 
of Tib. Claudius Aristoteles (C_.G. 1243), whose patronomate fell ca. 150 A.D. 
This would imply that Agathocles the son of Cleophantus, was Eponymus 
in the first half of the first century, and his name should accordingly be 
added to those who held office shortly after the death of Hadrian. This 

L Biddely RIV, Py 128 
* Though this may be a statue of the elder Brasidas, the father. 
* Ἱπποθάλους is Boeckh’s emendation of Fourmont’s copy ‘I}rmo@pdovs: but the latter name 


which = ᾿Ἱπποθράσους, is known at Sparta (S..1/.C. 241), so Fourmont is probably once again more 
correct than his corrector, 
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leaves little room for doubt that the other Agathocles, the recipient of the 
statue in C..G. 1320, is, after all, the Eponymus in C./.G. 1259. As to 
Aristocrates the son of Firmus, we know nothing. 

These names do not exhaust all those of the Eponymi who may 
belong to the second century, but there are no more names which can be 
confidently assigned to the period 135-180, so it will be convenient to 
draw up a list, in chronological order as far as possible, to summarize the 
discussion contained in the preceding pages. I will take as a starting 
point Hadrian’s second visit to Sparta, so as to link the fresh material on 
to that published two years ago. It will be understood that the order 
of the Eponymi must in many cases be regarded as merely provisional. 


Seitimus . 28 
Hermogenes. τ .. . . . 129 
Lysippus Mnasonisf.. . . . 130 


Damocles Philocratis f. 
5 -«\ristocles 
Tib. Claudius Aristobulus - 131-135 
M. Ulpius Aphthonetus 
Tib. Claudius Atticus 
Aristonicidas. . . . . . . 136 
10 C. Pomponius Alcastus . . . 137 


AFTER 137 AD. 


C. Julius Eudamus 
Nicephorus 
P. Memmius Spartiaticus 
Fudamidas 
15 Tib. Cl. Sejanus 
Aristocrates (may have preceded Sejanus) 


Biadas 
Callicrates Callicratis f. 
Charax 
20 ©Brasidas | ae | 
Areton J (may be slightly earlier) 


Cassius -\ristoteles 
Agathocles Cleophanti f. 
Callicrates Rufi f. 

25 Tib. Claudius Aristoteles 
Lycurgus | 


dates uncertain, but probably before 150A.D.) 
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Titianus 
Agetoridas 
Xenarchidas 
30 Nedymus 
C. Julius Philocratidas (may be earlier still) 
Timomenes : 
Lysippus Damaeneti f. 
C. Julius Lysicrates - (dates uncertain, but may be later) 
35 P. Aelius Alcandridas 
C. Pomponius Agis 
Cleander (may be earlier than Nos. 27--30) 
Dion (probably before 161 A.D.) 
P. Memmius Theocles 
4c P. Memmius Pericles 
Pratonicus 
Nicippidas 
Damonicidas 
Polyeuctus 
45 (ὦ Julius Sosicrates 
Pasicrates (νεώτερος) 
Gorgippus Gorgippi f. ἢ 
S. Pompeius Onasicrates} 
Θεὸς Λυκοῦργος (a’) 
50 Corsaeus (Cossaeus) 
Θεὸς Λυκοῦργος (8') 
C. Julius Panthales (in probable chronological 
Tib, Claudius Brasidas order) 
Ρ. Memmius Longinus 
55 ©. Julius Agathocles Hippothra(s)is ἢ 
aAristocrates Firmi f. 
M. Aurelius Nicephorus Philonidae f. (may be later than No. 67) 
P. Memmius Pratolaus, qui et Aristocles (exact position uncertain) 
Θεὸς Λυκοῦργος (y ) 
60-67 Θεὸς AvKovpyos (δ΄--α') (ca, 188-195 A.D.) 


(in probable chronological order) 


(exact position in series uncertain: 


We thus have fifty-eight certain names of Eponymi for the period 
which begins in 128 A.D., and as we have no means of telling whether 
there may not still be a name or two lacking, we arrive at 186 as a 
terminus post quem for the third patronomate of the divine Lycurgus, 
with the possibility of this estimate being a few years too early. We 
cannot hope that the order of these Eponymi will prove to be final, 
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but it provides us with a fairly fixed system for dating many of the 
dedications by boy-victors in the παίδικὸς ἀγών, which was the primary 
purpose of the compilation of this list. It shows us also, that several 
of the inscriptions of this series must be dated later than 190 A.D., namely 
all that contain the names of Eponyrmit who have the praenomen and 
nonen Marcus Aurelius, who have not been mentioned in my list ; among 
these we may reckon for certain Nos. ὦ οἱ, 18*, 24*, 55, and 57. 


The Dating of the Inscriptions of the παιδικὸς ἀγών. 


As it is now unlikely that further inscriptions belonging to this class 
will be found in any numbers, it will be worth while to attempt to draw up 
a chronological list of all those which furnish any clue whatsoever by which 
they may be dated. The earliest of the series is clearly No. 48*, which, to 
judge from the style of the lettering, can hardly be later than the fourth 
century B.C. No. 47*, on the same grounds, may be earlier than the first 
century B.C., but its lettering, with its neat wedge-shaped strokes, is unlike 
that of any other stone in this class. No. 50, a fragment of a metrical 
dedication, is perhaps also earlier than I00 B.C. on the evidence of the 
small and neat lettering. Of the inscriptions which we may allot with 
confidence to the first century B.C., several contain names found in other 
Spartan inscriptions, which have been noted in the publication of each, and 
this evidence need not be quoted again here. They are Nos. 3, 26, 35, 
(62, 64),! 66, (72), 75, 78, and 79. These cannot be dated absolutely, but 
we may conclude (1) that 66 is earlier than 3, for Damippus Aboleti fi is 
victor in the one and Eponymus in the other. (2) That 75 1s earlier than 
35, for the victor in the former is probably father of the victor in the latter. 
(3) That 35, 66, and 78 should be grouped together, as the name of the 
same Eponymus, Kynagetas, seems to occur in each. (4) That 79 is 
slightly later than 3, if my assumption is correct that Σίων Δαμίππου, the 
victor in the former, is son of δώμιππος ᾿Αβολήτου, the Eponymus in the 
latter. 

With regard to the inscriptions belonging to the first century A.D. we 
are very much in the dark, though there are a few which we may attribute 
without any hesitation to this period. Nos. 31 and Co, in which Laco 


1 Figures enclosed in curved Inackets imply that the dating of the inscription to which they 
refer is doubtful. 
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occurs as Eponymus, clearly belong to it, though the exact dating of these 
two stones is difficult! No. 76 would belong probably to the age of 
Vespasian, if the victor, who bears the rare name Nicippus, is the man who 
appears as an official in the Leonidea inscription ‘4.S.d. xi, p. 453, 
No, 2 B’, which belongs to the close of the first century A.D. I would also 
attribute No. 40 to somewhat the same time as 76, as I believe that the 
victor is a contemporary of that Menecles who was Eponymus in about 
οὗ A.D., consequently Primus and Menecles would have been boys together 
(for this is what κώσεν means, as I have pointed out above’ in about the 
reign of Vespasian. Nos. 1,15,and 74 may belong to the last decade of the 
first. or the first decade of the second century A.D. There are a few more 
inscriptions, for which we have little or no prosopographical evidence, 
which may very well belong to the first century, partly from the style of 
the lettering and absence of archaizing formulae, and partly from the 
absence of Roman fraenomina and πο» μα, namely Nos. 7 (= C.L.G. 1416), 
4, 10, 13, 56, 62, 70, and 94. 

When we come to consider the inscriptions which belong to the 
second century A.D. we find ourselves on safer ground, and many may be 
confidently attributed to the years of the Eponymi of whom I have given a 
list. To the vear of Hermogenes (2),7 belong Nos. f and 77; to that of 
Lysippus “7, τοῦ; to that of Aristocles (5), 16; to that of Aphthonetus 
(7,12; to that of Atticus (δ, ὦ, and 95; to that of Alcastus (zo), 32; to 
that of Sejanus (75), 11 and 73: to that of Biadas (77), 96; to that of 
Brasidas (20), 97; to that of Callicrates (24), 6; to that of Timomenes 
(72), 38; to that of Lysicrates (34), 58; to that of Alcandridas (75), 2; to 
that of Theocles “39), 71; to that of Gorgippus (47), 6, 21, and 69; to that 
of Onasicrates (4S), 61; to that of Brasidas (53), 36; to that of Nicephorus 
(57), 45; to that of Lycurgus τὸ δ΄ °60), 53; to that of Lycurgus τὸ ea’ (67), 
85. This means that we have records of victories under twenty different 


+ No. 31 is not to be dated so early as I thought at one time (#.S.4. xu, p. 372, note), if, as 1 
am convinced, Tillyard is right in identifying Enymantiadas, to whom the victor is κάσεν, with the 
man of that name to whom Hherocles iy κάσεν in S..W.C. 212 (shortly after 100A.D.). If Hierocles 
was γερουσίας ca. ΤΟΟ-ἼΤΟ, his contemporaries Enymantiadas and Thrasybulus, the victor here, would 
have been born ca, 60 A.D, so this stone can hardly be earlier than 70 A.p. This involves the 
supposition that the two Eponymi mentioned in it are son and grandson of that C. Julius Laco who 
was prominent under Claudius (2.S.4. xi, foc. eet.) and who cannot have been still alive at this 
time. So there must have been three persons of this name: the youngest is no doubt the one 
mentioned in C./.G. 1347, which belongs clearly to the second century A.D. 

* Italic figures in curved brackets refer to the numbers allotted to the Eponymi in my list. 
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Eponymi in the period 128-195, represented by twenty-five different 
stones. There may be other inscriptions to add to this particular group, 
as the metrical dedication No. 5, which belongs to the year of Aristoteles, 
may refer to either of the tvo Eponymi of this name (22 or 25), but may 
possibly belong to an earlier date altogether, and No. 14, in which no 
Eponymus is mentioned, is perhaps the record of the victory of the son of 
Hermogenes (2). The other inscriptions which may be definitely classed as 
later are Nos, ὃ; d, 18*, 24*, 35, and 57. 
We may tabulate these results in the following manner :— 


POULT Ὁ σης: ὁ ὦ ac ὡὸ ὅτ, & a. tO" 
Second ᾿ ‘ Ἔ τ ep. δ 50, 
First s ᾿ (eas ΤῊ a, ἐς 75s 
First ὃ before middle at) 5. ΘΟ ρ 5. CO 70. 
First - ἢ (after middie:Of <3 a: 3,645 72-70. 
First . AD. (after middle of) . . 31, 60. 
First . %. Seb lAvia Cray ἰὸς οὐδὲ 76: 
First " «, (lastdecade) 4 &- uo By tg. 78. 
First ss yi {πη 51:5}, as dc ὦν SF a, 10, 13; 56; 25- 70,04. 
Second τὶ »  (Hadrianic era). . . f. 4.12, 14, 16, 19*, 32, 77, 95. 
Second ᾿ gc MESOSES5) τ τ 2. Se Ot oe 00,07: 
Second <j » (1355-170) nah. τῷ πϑ δὸς 50,7 Ts 
Second ᾿ {13 105.) . . . . 6,21, 36, 45, 53, 61, 69, 85. 
second and third Ἐδά οι eS AD. (1054225). 0, 2A. ἘΞ: 87. 
* 


Third century a.D. (after 225) . . . .) 18*, 


The other stones, which are too fragmentary to enable us to date 
them with any degree of certainty, number forty-three. Of these the 
following fourteen scem to belong to the second century A.D., or later: 
€, 22, 33, 34, 37, 43, 46, 63, 65, 67, 82, 84, οὗ, 99; while the following are 
quite hopeless, being in some cases only the merest fragments: ¢ 7, 8, 9, 
17, 25, 27, 28, 39, 41, 42, 44. 49, 51, 52, 54, 590, 68, So, 81, 83, and 86-93. 
Most of these seem to belong to the first century A.D. rather than to the 
second, from the absence, as far as we can see, of archaistic expressions, 
but they do not merit any further description or comment. 

It merely remains to add that the archaizing language in these 
dedications appears occasionally as early as the reign of Hadrian, e.g. in 
Nos. 12 and 32, and its use is not more frequent than that of the ordinary 
phraseology until after 170, when it becomes the rule rather than the 
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exception, though in No. 18*, which seems to be the latest of the scries, 
there is a reversion to the normal language. 


(3) INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE LATE-ROMAN WALLS AND OTHER SITES. 


From the Late-Roman Valls. 


A systematic examination on the north and east sides of the enceznze of 
the late-Roman walls of the Acropolis did not yield epigraphical results of 
great value, with the exception of the find of seventeen inscriptions copied 
by Fourmont, which are described below. Of the other stones one which 
is of interest is a fragment of a decree, probably of Imperial times, but we 
cannot restore its contents with any great success. The other finds were 
either the merest fragments, some of which recorded cursus honorum, or 
valueless grafitz rather than inscriptions roughly scratched on some blocks 
built into the wall on its north-west face! In several places fallen 
masonry made excavation impossible, notably at the north-east corner 
of the walls, and at a spot just to the west of the trench where the 
Fourmont inscriptions were found. With regard to the finds from other 
parts of the site, a block in the wall on the east side of the old trench in 
the theatre was found to bear an inscription on its lower face, showing that 
it once supported an honorary statue, and the only other inscribed stones 
which are worthy of mention are the few small fragments from the 
Menelaion, the inscription on the foot of the broken hero-relief found on 
the eastern hill outside the wall of the Acropolis, and the interesting 
archaic dedication by an athletic victor, which was found in the summer of 
1908 on a private estate in Sparta. 


707 (2674). Fragment of a curved base, of soft white marble, found 
close to the N.E corner of late-Roman wall. Complete below only. 
‘20x'27. Letters ‘025 high, with large apices. 


«ΚΣ - σΐκος - - 
ΓΟΣΦΙΛΙΣ - tTlos Φιλισ- - 
ΛΠΜΟΣΙΟΙΑΓ - [δ]ημόσιοι Ala or γ- - 


For δημόσιοι at Sparta see B.S.A. xii, p. 473, No. 30. 


1 B.S.c. xii, Pl. VIT (General Plan), L 12, M12. 
* The numbering is carried on from &.S. a. xiv. p. 139 
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71 (2679). Fragment of white marble found close to No. 70. Complete 
above only. ‘065 x‘OoI Χ Ὅ3. Letters ‘016 high. 


E<Pe -- - jog (- ~ ov) ylepovrevcas 
FENOM Kat? πρέσβυς] yevoulevos ἐπὶ - - 
~TIIKAHI - - - ἐπὶ Κλη[ζνικ- - 


Exact restoration and division into lines are impossible, but some such 
restoration as,y.he above is to be adopted, to account for γενόμενος in 1. 2. 
The inscription, B.S.A. xiii, p. 188, No. 40, is to be restored in a similar 
Way, as is pointed out below, p. 105. For Spartan names beginning with 
Κλην- compare Κληνίκης (S.ALC. 214), Κληνικίδας (2bid. 205, 214), 
Κλήνικος (2b7d. 207). This is the first mention of an Eponymus with a 
name of this kind. 


72 (2692). Fragment broken on all sides, found in trench among the 
Fourmont inscriptions. ‘18 X‘13x-‘03. Letters ‘03 high, except ® which 
has a very long vertical stroke. 


a (2) ἜφΊο[ροι] 
NYE Δεο]νυσίιο- 
DIAC Dir[o- - 


The first letter of 1. 1 was clearly ®. 


73 (2693). Fragment of grey marble. Complete below only, found 
tbid. ‘27 Χ ΊΟΧ᾽ 27. Letters ‘03 high, with large efices. 


~TOYA - - μεγ]ίστον |’A - - 
POZYION avtoxpato|pos violy τὸν 
“TAN evepyé |Tav 


The restoration is doubtful, as 1. 2 may contain the word [Καίσαρος 
not [αὐτοκράτο]ρος. But the inscription is clearly) a dedication to some 
member of the Imperial family ; the A in |. 1 may be the beginning of the 


father’s name, perhaps ᾿Αἰδριανοῦ] or ᾿Αἰντωνείνου], but we cannot be 
sure, 


74 (2694). Fragment of a grey marble gable-topped stele complete 
above and on the right, found some distance to the west of the previous 
Nos.) +135 Χ 35 Χ Ὁ7. Letters ca. ‘02 high. 


1 General Plan M 12. 
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UM aQ/V [- - 7] pov 
VO} [ἐμ πολέμωι 


There is no doubt as to the win |. 2, but the next letter may have 
been oor w. The above seems the obvious restoration.) L. 1 probably 
contained fewer letters than ]. 2,as they are spaced more generously so the 
name may have been εἰσ, [Bey μων. Date, fourth century B.C. 


75 2693). Small fragment of grey marble broken on all sides, found 
some distance to the west of the above. ‘ogx‘I12x‘o07. Letters cv. ‘02, 
with florid apices. 


2 ----€0 (or €@) - - 
~OENa - - σ᾿θένϊη - - - 
APTO> - - αρτοσ - - - 

HEN ES -- τ]οιΪς - - 


Hopeless, except for some name ending in -σθένης (nominative or 
accusative) in 1. 2. 


76 (2677). Fragment of grevish marble complete on τ. only, found tn 
field west of the above. ‘15 X‘13x ‘12. Letters ‘029 high. 


'Υ = OU 
ΠΟῪ - - που - - 
ὌΝΟΣ -- οἷνος - - 


77 2707). Ona large roughly-dressed block built upside down into 
late-Roman wall close to find-spot of No. 74. ‘soxtI'24. Letters 532 and 
Ρ / J 
‘42 high respectively. 
OY 
The inscription is complcte. 


78 (2708). Ona similar block, za7d@. ‘84x 1°24. Letters ‘05 —‘12 high. 
ΑΡον 
79 (2709). Ona similar block a few metres further east. ‘80x 1°45. 
Letters ‘23 high. 
AY 


1 See S..1.C. Introd. § 32. 
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80 (2710). On a large block built in ca. 60 metres to the west of 
Nos. 77,78. ‘76x1'48. Letters ‘to—‘20 high, rough and irregular. 


AIKPA:. /TOYC ΚαϊΪλλικράτους 
ς 
VAPICT*TEAH ᾿Αριστ[ο]τέλης. 


The first sign in |. 2 is presumably the first ἃ of [ΚαἸ͵ϊλλικράτους. The 
final s of |. 2 had to be inserted over the top, as the » is at the edge of the 
stone. For the practice of writing short inscriptions from the bottom line 
upwards see Wilhelm, Seztrage zur gr. Inschriftenkunde, pp. 3 foll., 303. 


81 (2711). On a long block with a concave sinking ‘20 high, zézd. 
2°25 


‘90 X 2°25. Letters ca. 20 high, roughly scratched. 


KAVAIOVPAC Κλυδίωα θύρας. 


The last sign is uncertain and may be only accidental. If not, we may 
suppose that κλυδέα -- κλειδία, and that we have an allusion to the keys of 
some gate, perhaps intended humorously. The use of νυ for εἰ in late Greek 
inscriptions is not unparalleled. 


82 (2712 a,b). Two fragments of a large base: @ is complete above 
only, 6 is complete above and on the right. Found built into the wall near 
find-spot of No. 75. @ measures 125 x ‘08 x ΚΞ; ὦ, ΟΣ x'26x ‘18. Letters 
Ὁ3 high with traces of red paint. 


(4) Jz (6) YMHEAS 
\Q7 'LOYAA 
i: 


Several letters are missing on the left of a, and there was no doubt a 
large interval between these two fragments on the original base. We may 
perhaps see in @, 1. I part of the name of the man whose office is described 


in 6, |. 1, and restore thus [- - - ols [- - ὠ, πατρον)]ομήσας | [- - - λΊοσ[- - 
ijov ᾽Αλί- - τὸ - --- Ina, l. 2 the line over the © seems to denote an 


abbreviation, but we cannot tell what. In ὁ, l. I we may equally well 
restore ἀγοραν]ομήσας, and in 64, |. 2 we have perhaps the remains of 
the phrase [ἐπὶ - -]/ov ᾿Αλ κάστου vel s7.|. This stone clearly was a base 
recording a cursus honorum. 


1 See Jannaris, Hist. Gr. Grammar, p. 48, αὶ 35, where it is pointed out that the promiscuous 


use of υ for εἰ, ἢ, and ¢ is frequent as early as the first century B.c., and becomes increasingly 
common later. 
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$3 (2713). Fragment of grey marble found in trench, 7éid. Complete 
on, only. ‘095 Χ Ι5Χ Ὅ3, Letters ‘016 high with apices. 


\4A ~--- aba 

TAPA ---- παρα 

“ATOYATO --- τάΪτου ayo- 
s [ρανόμου ὃ - «ἾἸς. 


S4 (2705). Fragment of bluish marble broken on all sides, found in 
trench on north side of Acropolis proper. ‘12 x‘29x ‘22. Letters ‘oog 
high, with apices. 


elit; 
1 THEHME TEPASTIONED. 
aT T OZ ATIOAOZEITIMQNAL, 
IADA®HIT YX HIKAIZQTHPIAIK, 
MON TONA AKEAAIMON). 
“στο ΤΩΙΕΞΑΠΕΣ TAAKEN 
“PTANTTOAERNE 
RAAIMON 
Lee ee eaee: eee eee ene 
---- - τῇης εὐταξίας - - - - - - - 
- τ τ] τῆς ἡμετέρας πόλεωϊς - - - - 
-τόπως ἂν ὁ δῆμος - - χ]ώριτος ἀποδόσει τιμῶν δεζ[ικνύηται (δ) τοὺς 
εὐεργετοῦντας αὐτόν, 
5. τ- - Ἰάἀγαθῆι τύχηι καὶ σωτηρίαι Kall - - ἔδοξε or δεδόχθαι 


ι(ἡ)ἐπαινέσαι τὸν δῆ)μον τὸν Λακεδαιμονίων - - 
----- e+ +e ee ἔππωι ἐξαπέσταλκεν - - - - 
-τ- τ στ τ τσ τ τ eee ὑπε])ρ τῶν πόλεων a- - 


τεσσ ee ee ee ee ee eee "λακε]δαιμονι- - 


Clearly part of a decree, which, to judge by the lettering, might be of 
the first century B.c., or possibly of early Imperial times. There is 
unfortunately no means of recovering either its purport, or the length of 
the lines, and it is probable that even at its widest we have not half the 
breadth of the original stele preserved. The thickness of the stone C33)" 
suggests that it may have been a cube of marble inscribed on more than 
one side. There can be little doubt that some such restoration as 


' As itis broken at the back, the thickness was perhaps much more than ‘22. 
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that suggested in 1]. 4-6 is to be adopted, though we cannot be sure of the 
exact wording. 

L. 2. Nothing is certain except τ]ῆζς evta&i[as, as we have no clue to 
the context. The word is not rare in the sense of ‘orderly conduct,’ and is 
sometimes coupled with such words as κοσμιότης or εὐσέβεια. It is also 
found in inscriptions in the sense of drilling and general supervision in 
the gymnasium.” 

L. 3. Perhaps περὶ, but it is not quite certain that the first 
letter was cota. 

L. 4. This is clearly part of the hortative clause: I have supplied 
ὁ δῆμος to account for the masculine participle τιμῶν, and de- is presumably 
some part of the subjunctive middle or passive of δείκνυμι. The usual 
verb in such expressions in decrees is φαίνομαι or φανερὸς εἰμί," or some 
such use as ὅπως εἰδῶσιν ἅπαντες (1.G. il, τ. 115 ὁ, 251; Michel, Recued/, 
396, etc.) I know no certain parallel for the phrase χάριτος ἀποδόσει τιμᾶν 
in decrees, for χάριτας ἀποδιδόναι is much more usual than a periphrasis 
with yapitos ἀπόδοσις. We may, however, compare an elaborate expression 
from an inscription at Sestos, ἵνα οὖν καὶ ὁ δῆμος φαίνηται τοὺς καλοὺς καὶ 
ἀγαθοὺς τῶν ἀνδρῶν τιμῶν - - καὶ ἐν χάριτος ἀποδόσει μὴ λείπηται," K.TX. 

L, 5. For elaborations of the ordinary words ἀγαθῇ τύχῃ to introduce 
the resolution proper, see Larfeld, of. c¢t. p. 484. Σωτηρία is one of the 
words usually employed on these occasions, and sometimes all the other 
abstract blessings are alluded to. We do not know how many more 
words of the sort followed σωτηρία here. 

L. 7. The first two letters are uncertain, but I have little doubt that 
the fourth was 77: this suggests that the second was zofa, and that this 
is the end of a name in the dative case. For ἐξαπέσταλκεν, which seems 
to mean ‘has sent formally’ (the verb is frequently found in this sense), 
we may compare the use of the same verb with θεωρούς in an inscription 
at Delphi (Dittenb. Sy//* 295, 1. 8). Further restoration of our inscription 
is impossible. 

1 εὐταξία καὶ κοσμιότης. ch 7G. 1, 5. 563 ὁ (=Dittenb. Sy//.* 519), ll. 31, 40, 58; for εὐταξία 
καὶ εὐσέβεια, cf. 7G. ii, 1. 467 (=Dittenb. Sy7/2 251), 1. 48. 

“ Dittenb. Sy27.- 935, 1. 7. 

’ Larfeld, Handbuch der gr. Epigrarhtk, i, pp. 504 foll. 


4 Dittenb. O.G./7. 339, ἢ]. $6 foll. Cf. also 7.G. ix, 2, 1114 ὁ, I. 7, 8, and ZG. ii, 1. 464, 1. ὃ 
for mutilated remains of a similar impression. 


> E.o. Michel, of. c7t, 731, ll. 10, 11: ἀγαθῆι τύχηι, ἐπὶ ὑγιείαι καὶ σωτηρίαι Kal τοῖς ἄλλοις 
ἀγαθοῖς πᾶσι δεδόχθαι ; cf. Wilhelm, of. δ pp. 318, 319. 
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85 (2676). Basc of greyish marble, found built face downwards into 
a wall in the stage-buildings of the theatre. 78x-'50x'46. Letters ‘0375 
high, with @pzces. 


ATIOAIZ € ΓΕ Ὑ 
ΑΡΙΣΤΟΚΡΆΤΗΚΑ ᾿Αριστοκράτη Ka- 
MIAAOYAIKAIO®S ἢ μίλλου dtxatoa| ὑ]- 
NAZKAITAZAAAAS νας καὶ τᾶς ἄλλας 
APETAEXAPINTOA 5 ἀρετᾶς χάριν, TO a- 
NAAQMATIPOSAE νάλωμα προσδε- 
ZAMENASAIAQDIAA ξαμένας διὰ φιλαν- 
ΔΡΙΑΝΤΑΣΓΥΝΑΙΚΟΣ δρίαν τᾶς γυναικὸς 
ΣΑΣΙΚΡΑΤΕΙΑΣΤΑᾺΑΣ Σωσικρατείας τᾶς 
KAEQAAMOY b IO Κλεωδώμου. a 

Y T 


᾿Αριστοκράτης Καμίλλου is found also in a list of Spartan magistrates 
(probably γέροντες) early in the second century A.D. (S.J/.C. 248). His 
wife is unknown: the name Κλεόδαμος is known at Sparta (S.JL.C. 207), 
but the form Κλεώδαμος is new. The meaning of the last two letters is 
uncertain: they may have nothing to do with the original inscription. 


from the Neighbourhood of Sparta. 


86 (2672). Ona fragment of an archaic hero-relief, found covering 
a Byzantine grave on the ridge to the east of the late-Roman enceznte.! 
The inscription is cut from right to left on a flat band below the relief 
proper. Dimensions °26X°‘53x ‘10. Letters ὋΝ high. 


MOAI [X]érov. 


One letter is lost from before the zoéaz, and there can be little doubt 
that it was X. This relief must presumably be connected with the shrine 
of the Hero-Sage Chilon which Pausanias mentions,” and it is regrettable 
that the provenance of the relief gives us no clue to the identification of 
the site of his Heroon, for we cannot tell at all from where it was 


1 AYS.A. xu, Pl. VIII (General Plan) M 14, 2 ini, 16, 4. 
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brought. No other remains of antiquity were found in the immediate 
neighbourhood. 


87 (953 in Sparta Museum). The following inscription was found 
during the summer of 1908 in the course of agricultural operations on the 
land of Messrs. Leopoulos at the north end of the modern town of Sparta, 
within some fifty yards’ distance of the so-called Tomb of Leonidas It 
has been recently published by Mr. G. Kapsalis, Γυμνασιάρχης at Sparta, 
together with a photograph, but as his publication? is scarcely likely to be 
accessible outside Greece 1 think that the high interest of the stone 
warrants its republication here. It is a stele? of greyish marble, 
complete on all sides except below, but the surface is damaged in several 
places and several letters are irrecoverable. Above the inscription is a low 
and flat crescent-shaped relief,* created by cutting down the background 
round the edges of the design, and on the upper surface of the stele are 
cut two shallow holes, no doubt to support some small ἀνάθημα, probably 
the ἄγαλμα mentioned in 1. 2. The letters, which measure on an average 
‘018 m. in height, are cut with considerable care and regularity. They are 
arranged βουστροφηδόν, and it is noticeable that the last letter of each line 
is inclined over nearly at right-angles so as to carry the eye on more easily 
to the next line. Each line of the inscription 15 separated from the next 
by a line carefully ruled across the stone, and curving round at the 
edge of the stone to mect the edge of the next line but one, as the squeeze 
plainly shows in the case of Il. 1 and 3.5 The shapes of the letters point, as 
Mr. Kapsalis states, to the late sixth century, as the szgwza here never has 
more than four strokes, and except in I. 1, never more than three. In 1. 6 
it has both the forms 4 and ὁ, so clearly the engraver had no exact view as 
to the form it should have. Further, the form © for © is hitherto unknown 
in Spartan inscriptions.® 


See ASA. xin, Pl. VIII (General Plan) J 15. 
Τεσσαρακονταετηρὶς τῆς Καθηγεσίας K. Σ. Κόντου [Ἔν ᾿Αθήναις, 1909], pp. 275-282. 
Dimensions: 47 x "31 Χ ΣΙ, 
The surface of the stone being rather worn, the exact outlines are not easy to trace, but the 
relief seems to represent a pair of ram's horns somewhat unskilfully rendered ; but see below. 

5. For this arrangement cf. another archaic Spartan inscription, Roehl, 7¢6.7., 54 
(= Imagines,* p. 98, No. 5). 

δ In l. 1, in the word ra: there is no dot in the centre of the O, nor apparently is there in the 
O in Kapvefo: at the end of this line. This seems intentional, to distinguish w from o. The 


converse usage (OQ =0, ©@=w) ts found on an early inscription at Thera (Roehl, of. ct. 451= 
Roberts, Jatrod. to Ch, Epigraphy, No. 2). 


1 
2 
3 


4 


G 
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[9.4] 
i 


MAM SA HLOTSATAATIA 
SDATAA WANROR KEP D 
LOMA. AYMIAA Su | 
ra ~~ DNKAIROTR®, 
4 YIAG (Mo 

Ak ISAGANAIO} >? 

bas ||} 


We may transliterate thus :-— 
ΔΑίγλατας 76 Kapveco[c] 
[r]od ἄγαλμ᾽ ἀνέθεκε, πε- 
νπάκι νικάσας τοῦν] 
ulaxplov καὶ ποτέθΪ]ε]- 
5 [κε τῇον δολιχὸν τρι- 
axis ᾿Αθαναίοις ὃ. 


“9 ]ᾷιπερ Συρμαία 


The restoration of ll. 1-3 does not call for much comment. The 
inscription clearly began with two hexameter verses, which are complete 
except for the last foot of the second, where a word is lost of which we 
have only MOTR&@ followed apparently by A, Mr. Kapsalis thought that 
here, as in the Damonon inscription, after two hexameters the dedicator 
lapsed into prose, but it is just possible that the whole of the inscription as 
far as it goes was meant to be metrical. If this is so, in order to obtain 
a third hexameter we have to postulate some startling false quantities, 
scanning τριάκις in 1], 5, 6 cither tpiaxis or else tptixis followed by 
A@avatois ; of these alternatives it is hard to say which is preferable. As 
for a fourth hexameter, ¢f we accept the third, there is not enough to 
warrant an attempt at restoration. 

L.1. Αὐγλάτας is not known elsewhere as a proper name. It is the 
Doric form of Αὐγλήτης, a well-known title of Apollo,? and may be 
compared with the two names, A’yAdtwp and \lyAdrwp, both borne by men 
of Cyrene.” 

PS Gs BAO. 


* See Pauly-Wissowa, Aeal-Encyelopudte, $0. 
᾿ AtyAdrwp, Plutarch, De Wud. Virt. p. 255 : Αἰγλάνωρ, FS. wu, p. 445,1. 2. 
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Κάρνειος is a well-known title of Apollo in Laconia and Messenia, and 
need not detain us here!; the connexion of his cult with the relief above 
the inscription will be referred to below. 

L.2. The ἄγαλμα may refer merely to the relief, though it is much 
more likely to mean the small votive object which the stele supported, the 
nature of which 15 uncertain. 

Πενπάκι, which is a variant of the usual form πεντάκις, was previously 
unknown ; if not due to an error of the engraver, it may be compared with 
the usual Aeolic form πέμπε. For the termination we may compare the 
similar use of numeral adverbs τετράκιν, πεπτάκιν, ὀκτάκιν in the Damonon 
inscription, and for the elision of the final consonant we may compare 
Kaibel, Epigr. Gr. Nos. 936, τετράκι νικήσας; 945, ἑξάκι νικήσας. 

Nixacas is surprising: we should have expected νικάμπας, on the 
analogy of the Damonon inscription, but the retention of the inter-vocalic 
o here is, by itself, not sufficient evidence to prove that this 15 a dedication 
by a perioecus.? 

L. 4. Mr. Kapsalis correctly restores τὸ[ν] | u[axpjov. There are clear 
traces of the at the end of the line, though they do not appear in his 
photograph, and, as my squeeze shows, there are remains of the P visible 
before the ὦ. We know from Pollux that there was a race known 
technically as μακρὸς dpouos,* and it is clearly alluded to here. 

With the end of this line our difficulties begin. Mr. Kapsalis divides 
the next letters thus: καὶ ποτε @. But we surely cannot take πότε here as 
equivalent to ποτέ in Attic, as the Doric equivalent is ποκά (for which we 
May compare πήποκα in the second line of the Damonon inscription). 
This must then be the preposition πρός, and the next letters presumably 
contained a verb in the aorist tense: ποτέθεκε) (= προσέθηκε) naturally 
suggests itself, and will exactly fill the space, if we supply T before the 
OW in the next line. But 1 seemed to see traces of an A rather than of 
an &, at the edge of the stone, though the latter is possibly the real reading. 
And as wote@a docs not suggest any word which could fill the gap, I 


1 See Roscher. Leavhon der Gre und Rom. Mythologie, sv. Karneros; Pausanias in, 13, 3, 
with Frazer's notes αὐ foc. ; and 5. Wide, Lakonische Auli, pp. 73-87. 

“Οὐδ. οὐδ 1. 2. 

' Meister holds (720. c7 cond Achaer, pp. 7 foll.) that this is one of the chief features which 
distinguish * Perioecan’ from * Spartan’ inscriptions. 

+ Onomasticon, ni, ¢. 146. τὰ δὲ τῶν γυμνικῶν δολιχύς, δολιχοδρόμος Kal ὁ τὸν δολιχὸὺν τρέχων 
καὶ ὁ τὺν μακρὸν δρόμον ἀγωνιζόμενος. 


G 2 
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prefer to distrust my eyesight, and suggest with hesitation ποτέθ[εἰκε τ]ὸν 
doAcxov as the restoration here. And the meaning ‘and he added 
(victories in) the δολιχὸς δρόμος ᾿ suits the sense fairly well. 

L. 6. Ἀθαναίοις refers presumably to the games in honour of Athena 
Chalkioikos in which Damonon later on gained several victories.! 

L. 7. Συρμαία is extremely interesting as being the first epigraphical 
confirmation of Hesychius’ statement that there was a contest of this name 
at Sparta, in which the prize was a dish of συρμαία, which was composed 
of fat and honey.* The restoration of the rest of the line is impossible, 
though the previous word seems to have been [h]aumep or [r]ac7rep, the A 
being practically certain. But what came between this and the word 
‘A@avaios there are no means of telling, though the word after the latter 
began with Ὁ, as Mr. Kapsalis noted. Of 1. 8 we have nothing but a 
single horizontal stroke, which may have belonged to [ or T, 

The curious relief above the inscription is interpreted by Mr. Kapsalis 
as anattempt to represent a fillet, which he would connect with the custom 
of holding a race at the festival of Apollo Karneios in which a man covered 
with fillets was pursued as he ran by the young men who were called 
σταφυλοδρόμοιδ But there would not be much point in dedicating a 
representation of a fillet unless the dedicator had been himself a partici- 
pator in the contest, which we have no evidence that Aiglatas was. And 
further, there is no good ground for supposing that this relief is meant to 
represent a fillet, and Mr. Kapsalis himself confesses that its resemblance 
is not great, either to woven strands of wool,* such as were used on this 
occasion, or to the fillets on the Omphalos of Apollo. It seems to me to 
represent a pair of ram’s horns, in which the sculptor found the direct 
outward and upward curve from the skull easier to render than the 
downward and forward curve which followed this, and in the latter his 
drawing is rather hesitating, but the photograph leaves little doubt as to 
his intentions, For the connexion of Apollo Karneios with a ram we have 
plentiful evidence, and I need not discuss the matter at length. We have 


1 Op. cet. 1, 10, and in the recently discovered portion, A.S. A. xiti, pp. 176 foll. 11. 24, 34. 

= 5.u. Συρμαία. ἀγών tis ἐν Λακεδαίμονι, ἔπαθλον ἔχων συρμαίαν: ἔστι δὲ βρωμάτιον διὰ 
στέατος καὶ μέλιτος, K.7.A. We know from Herodotus il, 125 that this food formed part of the 
menu of the builders of the Pyramids. 

* Hesychius, 5.7. σταφυλοδρόμοι; Bekker, Anecdota, i, 305, 25 ; they are alluded to in C.L.G. 
1387, 1388. 


+ Συμπεπιεσμένα ἔρια. 
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an admirable parallel to this relief in the ram-headed Herm found at 
Passava near Gytheion, in which Schroder recognizes an image of Apollo 
Karneios,'! who is known to have been worshipped close to the site where 
this Herm was found.? 

The find-spot of the inscription is not without interest, forthe fact that 
it was discovered built into a wall of apparently Roman date may point to 
its having been originally set up not far away from where it was found? A 
possibleconfirmationof the fact that the temple of Apollo Karneios was in this 
neighbourhood is furnished by the finding of a statue of Tiberius Claudius 
Brasidas,* whose family held the hereditary priesthoods of Κάρνειος ( Β)οικέτας 
καὶ Κάρνειος Δρομαῖος among others, close to where our inscription was 
found. This statue may very well have been set up in the neighbourhood of 
thetempleof Apollo Karneios. Butthe question nowarises, with which temple, 
that of Κάρνειος Apopaios or Κάρνειος (Β)οικέτας these dedications are to 
be associated. The former shrine lay, according to Pausanias,® between the 
Dromos and the Platanistas, and was visited by him on his way from these 
places to the theatre. Their exact position is uncertain, but they seem to 
have been situated at the extreme west of the city, and the road from them 
to the theatre would not pass near the place where these dedications were 
found. That the other alternative is correct seems to be confirmed by the 
evidence of Pausanias that the (other) shrine of Karneios was near the 
statue of -phetaeus, which was presumably in ‘Apheta Street, which ran 
southwards from the Agora, according to all indications.’ 

The only ancient building which has survived in this neighbourhood is 
the so-called Leonidaion or ‘Tomb of Leonidas, * and remembering that 
the statue of Tib. Cl. Brasidas was found within a few yards of this, and 
the present dedication to Apollo Karneios not very much further away, it 
is distinctly tempting to identify, as does Mr. Kapsalis, this building with 
the famous and ancient shrine of Karneios Oiketas. 


lth, Witt. »xix (1904), pp. 21-24. 
Pausanias ili, 24, 5; 2.S..f. Mil, p. 233. 

* This paragraph merely reproduces in slightly abbreviated form the arguments of Mr. Kapsalis, 
with whose acute and attractive suggestion I am In entire agreement. 

4 S.C ὃς. 5. Ibid. 691. * iil, 14, 6. 

‘ Mr. Kapsalis points out that according to Pausanias the shrine of Artemis Dictynna was 
situated near the end of Apheta Street (ili, 12, 8), and must have lain to the south of the city, for 
when Flamininus marched on Sparta from Gytheion he attacked it ‘parte una a Phoebeo, altera a 
Dictynneo, tertia ab eo Joco quem Heptagonias appellant, Livy, xxxiv, 38. 

δ See Frazer, Pausanzas, vol. ili, pp. 324, 53 Waldstein, Zhertecnth Annual Report of Arch, 
Lnst, of lmerica, pp. 7% foll. 
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From the Alenelaion. 


88 (2703). Fragment of greyish marble, broken on all sides, found on 
west slope of the hill on which the Menelaion stands. ‘o8 x‘13 x‘o9. Letters 
ca. ‘03 high. 

ILAE - ~ €|Ae - - 


ΑΓ 


—_ — -_ "- 


Nothing is lost from above, though the upper parts of the first two 
letters have disappeared. It seems tempting to restore -e|\e- as [He ]Aé[ vac] 
in thelight of our knowledge of the position of the shrine of Helen 
and Menelaos. The letters are cut somewhat roughly, and the lower bar 
of the first Ε is not in line with that of the second £, The letters in 1. 2 


are quite uncertain. The date may be as early as the end of the sixth 
century B.C. 


89 (2714). Large stele of hard grey limestone, found close to the 
Menelaion. I'44x‘28x ‘17. Letters ‘045-06 high, reading downwards 
from left to right, in the centre of the upper part of the stone. 


Ε AE (ῦ AS Erddas. 


The exact shape of the szg7za is uncertain as the stone 15 somewhat 
worn, but it seems to have consisted of four strokes only: the lowest angle 
is rounded off to a slight extent. This is in all probability a grave- 
stone, for we need not be surprised at finding it in close proximity toa 
sanctuary! The name is previously unknown, but it was not at all rare 
for men to have names which either were simply, or were compounded of, 
names of animals. The lettering resembles somewhat that of δι ὅλο, 611, 
and suggests the end of the sixth century as a probable date.® 


go (2715). Fragment of a small Doric capital and abacus, complete 
above, on right, and below. Height of abacus ‘026, over all ‘o8 ; original 
dimensions of d@ztfo, about ‘24x 24. Letters ‘ori high. 


1 Professor Ridgeway kindly remind» me of the passage tn Plutarch, Δ, ΚΣ, c. 27, 
(Λυκοῦργος) πλησίον ἔχειν τὰ μνήματα τῶν ἱερῶν οὐκ ἐκώλυσε. 

2 For a list of such names see Bechtel-Fick, Grech. Personennamen, pp. 314 foll. 

3 See Tod, S.JIZC., Introd. § 4. 
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KVNISKA .. 
N A | - - - ΗΠελέ]ναι. 
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NN 


Δ 


—auc—w— 


The exact restoration must remain a problem, though I have little 
doubt that in 1. 2 we have the end of [ΗελέΪϊναι. It is not unnatural 
to identify the dedicatrix with the Spartan princess of this name, who was 
daughter of Archidamos II, and recorded her victories in the chariot races 
at Olympia in the well-known epigram.! Owing to the small number of 
letters preserved in our inscription not much stress can be laid on the 
evidence from the letter-forms, but there is nothing tn them inconsistent 
with our identification of Kyniska, whose dedication at Olympia was set 
up, apparently, soon after 400 B.C. 

This small monument clearly supported some votive-offering, but we 
cannot tell what it was. It is just possible that here also we have to deal 
with a metrical dedication, for if we suppose that the abacus bore an 
inscription on two adjacent sides it would just contain room for an elegiac 
couplet ; that the second line was not a hexameter is probable, and, if we 
accept the restoration [Hedé]vaz, certain. We know from 1. 2 of the other 
epigram that Kyniska found that her name furnished an excellent ending 
for a hexameter, and she may well have used it in this position again here. 
But this is incapable of proof, and it is quite unprofitable to attempt 


a restoration on this evidence alone. If, however, the dedication was 


metrical 1. 2 may have run thus: [εἰκόνα — vv -- τάνδ᾽ ἀνέθεχ᾽ Here vac. 


οἱ (2704). Block of soft yellow sandstone, complete on all sides, with 
cuttings on the upper surface, found in deposit to east of Menelaion. 
‘I2x'24x'21. Letters ‘o5—'og high, deeply cut. 


pips 7 


1 See Anthol, Pal, sili, 16; Pausanias, vi, 1, 6, and Frazer’s note av ον «ἐσσι vol. iv, 
Ρ. 3); Laschriften von Olympia, No. 160. 
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This may date back to early in the sixth century, or possibly even to 
the end of the seventh. Perhaps another block originally adjoined it on 
the right, on to which the inscription was continued. As it stands it is 
inexplicable, though the fourth sign may be due to the lapidary writing 
M and then correcting it into A. 


‘4) CORRECTIONS OF INSCRIPTIONS COPIED BY FOURMONT. 


The following seventeen inscriptions which were copied by Fourmont 
were found this year in the course of uncovering the foundations of the 


Fic, 1.—TRENCH ALONG NORTH SIDE OF LATE-ROMAN WALLS, SHOWING 
RE-DISCOVERED INSCRIPTIONS. 
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late-Roman walls on the northern side of the Acropolis hill Some are 
still built into the line of the wall, while others clearly have been extracted 
from the wall by Fourmont and buried at the foot of it. At the end of 
this note some remarks are appended on the question of the find-spots 
attributed by him to these stones. They are given here as printed in 
Boeckh’s Corpus, in brackets. The numbers following those given by 
Boeckh are those of our inventory. With a few exceptions they are 
statue-bases of grey Laconian marble with a simple moulding at the top 
and bottom of the inscribed face. 

Since Fourmont’s copies, as emended by Boeckh, are on the whole 
substantially correct, the necessary alterations are mostly in points of 
minor importance and are hardly worth printing here. I will therefore 
confine myself to noting a few instances where the copies in the 
Corpus are still unsatisfactory. The numbers of the inscriptions are as 
follows :—- 


1. C.L.G. 1320 (2682). (‘Prope portam septentrionalem. ἘΝ L. 9. 
The Eponymus’ name A AM- is left unfinished. 

2. CLG. 1345 (2680). (‘fu ecclesia D. Nicolai’ F.) 

3. CLG. 1346 (2699). (‘ Juxta turrim meridionalem, F.) 

4. CLG, 1350 (2686). (‘Ante theatrum. F.) 

5. CLG. 1363 (2684). (‘la Lacedaemonia ad marmoream basin’ Cyriac. 
‘luxta portam septentrionalem. ἘΠ) 

6. C.1.G. 1364 (2696). (ὁ lurta portam orientalem, but also ‘ 7uxta portam 
septentrionalem’ is another note. F.) 13640 is inscribed on the right- 
hand side of the stone as one faces the side bearing 1364 4, not on 
the left, as stated in the Corpus. In 6, 1 τι ad init. read ΝΩΣ. 
Ll. 12, 13: TPOREMAPTIATIKOTOEYAAMOY, L. 14 ad fin.: 
TQAYKOPFEINE® (ze. τῶν ΔΛυκουργείων ἐθῷ[ν}]}: the @ and Ω 
overlap each other. In]. 13 we see that the name of the Eponymus 
was Spartiaticus,” not as given by Fourmont and Boeckh, Patridicus. 

7. CLG. 1374 (2700). ( Μιχία portam orientalem. Ἐπ 

8. C.1.G. 1379 (2688). ( Jurta portam septentrionalem.’ ἘΠ Built face- 
upwards into foundations, adjacent to No. 4. 


1 See A.S.A. xin, Pl. I (General Plan) M13. 

* Though not previously known to us, this man must be Ti. Cl. Spartiaticus son of 
Ti. Cl. Eudamus, and therefore grandson of the earlier Ti. Cl. Spartiaticus. He is thus brother of 
ΟἹ. Damostheneia who is honoured in C.4.G. 445. See the genealogical table, B.S.A. xiv, p. 123. 
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9. CLG. 1384 (2681). (lx Lacedaemonia ad egregiam gymnasiorum 
scenam, ad primam marmoream basin. Cyriac. ‘ Spartae prope portaiit 
ortentalem., F.) 

10. CLG. 1423@ (2685). (lurta turrim meridionalem.’ F.) Built tnto 
foundations close to No. 8. Fourmont wrongly describes this as 
being inscribed on the three sides. Only the face is inscribed. 

11. CLG. 1423 ὁ, ¢ (2687, On a separate block found close to No. 10, 
lying loose in the earth. Side 4 was inscribed the first, the stone was 
then cut down slightly on the left and re-used; cis cut on what was 
originally the under-side of the stone. 

12. CLG. 1424 (2689). ( luxta portam orientalem,’ ἘΠ Found lying in 
earth, z6zc. 

13. CLG. 1442 (2697). (Luata portam orientalem? F.) Found lying in 
earth. 

14. CLG. 1450 (2691). Cluxta portam ortentalem’ ἘΠ Found lying in 
earth, close to No. 13. The letters XX ACBOAIOY, correctly copied 
by Fourmont, are roughly cut, and clearly later than the inscription 
proper. Their meaning is a mystery. 

15. CLG. 1452 (2608). ¢ Prope turrim orientalem. F.) 

16. CLG. 1453 (2690). (l/urta portam orientalem” ἘΠ WL. 1: insert 7 
after πόλιες. LI. 13, 14: read τὸ ἀνάλωμα Ma. Avp. Κλεάνδρου τοῦ 
Kat Mn viov x.7T.X. 

17. CLG. 1507 (2683). (‘Luxta portam septentrionalem. F.) Lying in 
earth close to Nos. 4, ὃ, and 10. 


It will be seen that the find-spvts attributed by Fourmont to these 
inscriptions seldom correspond with the real ones. Nos. 5 and g have the 
further interest for us of having been copied by Cyriac of Ancona when 
travelling in Greece (ca. 1438).! The former he merely notes as being ‘ ad 
marimoream basin, 2.6. ΟἹ a marble base, and the latter he describes as ‘ad 
egregiam gymnasiorum scenam, ad primam marimoream basin, The latter 
monument is not recognizable, and Fourmont’s note locates the stone by 
the ‘east gate. If the account of the later traveller is to be trusted, the 
egregia gymnasiorum scena must have been seen by Cyriac near the 
east gate, which was presumably near the S.E. corner of the late-Roman 


1 The most accessible account of Cyriac’s travels is to be found in Miller’s Latins ti the 
Levant, pp. 417 foll. 
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walls, and this inscription must have been brought by Fourmont and 
buried where I refound it. But this is not at all a certain inference, for the 
find-spots given by Fourmont are in some cases clearly wrong. In fact he 
only gives the correct provenance, ‘prope (tuxta) portam septentrionalem, to 
five of these seventeen stones, namely Nos. 1, 5, 6,1 8, 17; seven are said to 
have been found ‘ zuxta (prope) portam ortentalem, namely Nos. 6, 7, 9, 12. 
13, 14, and 16; one (No. 15) ‘prope turrim ortentalem’; three (Nos. 3, 10, 
and 11)" zwata turrim meridionalem’; one (No. 4) ‘ante theatrum, and one 
(No. 2) ‘ ix ecclesia D. Nicolai, Of the first five, only Nos. 5 and 8 are still 
built into the wall. Of the eight (or seven, if we reckon No. 6 in the first 
group) seen by Fourmont near the east gate or tower, all are lying loose in 
the earth, though there is every indication that No. 16 was built into the 
northern wall at this point and pulled out by Fourmont. It is, however, 
possible that Fourmont had them brought here and buried, though we 
cannot be certain on this point. Of the three ' near the southern tower,’ 
No. 10 was found built into the wall, while the other two are lying loose in 
the earth. No. 4, which Fourmont saw ‘near the theatre, is likewise buiit 
into the wall here, and No, 2, which he saw ‘in the church of 5. Nicolas, is 
lying loose in the earth. So we see that in two instances, Nos. 4 and 10, 
Fourmont’s description of the find-spot is wrong for certain, and probably so 
in the case of No. 16. This may well make us wonder whether he is to be 
believed at all in this matter, for it must have been a very difficult task to 
have seven large statue bases? conveyed to where I found them, some 
250 yards over rough ground from the east gate, and two more from the 
southern tower, not to mention one from the church of 5. Nicolas, wherever 
that may have been. It scems on the whole more reasonable to believe 
that the majority of these stones were originally built into the north wall 
and merely pulled out and copied by Fourmont, who then had the 
forethought to bury them at the foot of the wall. We must then suppose 
that in the case of the greater part of this group of inscriptions he trusted 
to his memory for his description of their find-spots, with somewhat 
disastrous results 


1 As noted above, @./ /oc., this is attributed to two different find-spots. 

* The average weight of these stones can hardly be less than three-quarters of a ton. I doubt 
whether Fourmont could have found appliances at Sparta in 1729, for moving these blocks, and 
moreover, we should expect them to have suffered in transit more than they have done. 
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(5) NOTES ON SPARTAN INSCRIPTIONS WHICH HAVE BEEN 
PUBLISHED ALREADY. 


I venture to put together here some emendations and comments to 
Spartan inscriptions published in Boeckh’s C.ZG., the Sparta .l/useune 
Catalogue, and elsewhere. Several of them have already appeared, some in 
the preceding pages of this article, others in the Anzza/, vols. xi and xiv, 
but it may be convenient to collect them here again; while there are 
several minor corrections to be made in the copies of the inscriptions 
published by Tillyard (of. cz¢. xii, pp. 441 foll.), as a result of re-examination 
of the squeezes of these stones. 

CI.G. 1237, 1. 30. Insert < after Δαμοκλῆς. Boeckh omits this sign 
in CLG. 1238, 1. 6, where Fourmont copied it as K. The name is 
Δαμοκλῆς (Δαμοκλέους͵ ὁ καὶ Φιλοκράτης. 

CLG. 1238, 1. 8 After Τυχαῖος read PTOD (-- γραμματοφύλαξ) 
Neexim | πίδας κιτ.λ.} 

(ἢ. 1239 joins Ολ. 1249. See 8.5.4. xiii, p. 210. 

CI.G. 1240, Col. I, ll. 14, 15 for MOAOXIS read (probably) 
FIOYAIOS.” 

CLG. 1241 (=S.4.C. 204), Col. II, ἢ. τ, 2. Read [Δαμ]οκλῆς 
([Δαμ͵)]οκλέους) τοῦ [καὶ Φιλοκράτους. See &.S.A. ΧΙ, p. 204. 

C.1.G. 1242. See below for a note on P. Wolters’ paper, lth. ALziz. 
XXVIII (1903), pp. 291 foll., where the date of C. Pomponius Alcastus 15 
dealt with. 

CLG. 1243, il. 1, 2. Read Sé& [- - Σεβη] }(ρ)ος Φοίβου, which we 
find in CLG. 1265,1. 8 as -πίος Σεβῆρος Φοίβου : the nomen should perhaps 
be Ulpius, since in the former inscription Fourmont leaves three spaces 
between SEX and AT, which suggests Σέξ. [Ov’]A(a)[sos]: perhaps only 
two letters are missing, and Fourmont’s JT may well have been 7, 
LI. 3-12: [γραμ]] ματοφύλα[ξ ἐπὶ Evpu|]xréous, νομοϊ φύλαξ ἐπὶ) | PrAaBiou 
Χα(ρ) ξένου, γερου] σίας ἐπὶ Σ[ιδέκτα, yp. βου. ἐ]] πὶ Σ(υ)πόμποζυ, 
ἐπιμελητὴς] | Κορωνείας [ἐπὶ (1) Ἰουλίου Δυ] σίππου, γερ[ουσίας τὸ β΄]] ἐπὶ 

1 As was suggested by Foucart (Le bas-Foucart, Axf/ication, No. 1734). 
ὁ For C. Julius as the pracnomen and nomen in this family see above, p. 41, No. 96. 


' This man must not be confused with Julius Charixenus, the Eponymus of 126 or 127 A.D- 


The former apparently held office about three years before. For his name see 7.8.4. xii, p. 460, 
No. 12, 
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’"ApiotoBov[rov, ého]| pos ἐπὶ ᾿Αφθονήϊτου] The only uncertain points are 
the names of the Eponymi in Il. 7 and 9, and the name of the office in L. 7. 
I insert Ἰουλίου in the latter line, which is otherwise too short. This also 
enables us to restore the name of the Eponymus in C/G. 1265 as 
᾿Αριστο[βούλου], as Σεβῆρος Φοίβου records that under him he was 
γερουσίας for the second time. 

In 1. 21 of this inscription we are clearly justified in restoring 
Νο[μοφύλακες]. Εὐδαιμάκ(ω)ν in 1]. 24 is also found in S.A/.C. 208 and 787, 
perhaps in each case as γερουσίας, as these both may be lists of γέροντες 
of different years. L. 25: read A. Borooanvo(s)[? Δαμάρης], who may be 
identical with the man of that name in Οὐ. 1438: he was perhaps also 
the vice-gerent for the patronomate of Timomenes (4.5.4. xil, p. 375, 
No, 38). 

L. 26: perhaps Φιλωνέδας [Φιλοκλέους M]p[acwve] | καὶ Λυσιμάχῳ 
x[acev]. This would mean that he was a brother of Φιλοκλῆς Φιλοκλέους 
who records xcaocev-ship to the same men in C./.G. 1241, Col. I, 1.25; it 
also accounts for the traces of letters IN/ copied by Fourmont here. 

C.I.G. 1244: for a restoration of the names in ll. 14, 15, and 17, see 
S.ALC. 215. In. 23 we may restore - -άτης] (Π)υθικοῦ from C.LG. 1292, 
1. 3. The remainder of the stone is beyond restoration. 

CI.G. 1246, 1.1. Read ᾽Ονασικλείδας Pidoot(p)arouv: the sign < may 
be only an ornament, as I have not much faith in my previous suggesticn? 
that it means that Philostratus’ father bore the same name: this would be 
grammatically wrong, but we have similar solecisms in several Spartan 
inscriptions. This inscription contains the Ephors and Νομοφύλακες of the 
year of Lysippus (Philocharini ἢν, I believe), as we may see from C./.G. 
1241, Col. II, ll. 14, 15, where Damocles is Ephor in the year of Lysippus. 
Fourmont’s copy is unusually inaccurate: in 1. 2 after νομοφύλακες we may 
perhaps restore [τὸν ἐπὶ Λυσίππου ἐν]ι(αγυ(τ)όν, (ὧν) πρέσβυς, κιτιλ., which 
would exactly fill the space, but it involves considerable alteration of 
Fourmont’s text. In 1.4 I would restore the name of the γραμματεὺς 
(β)ου(λγᾶς as Κλέων < Τυνδάρ(ε)ε κάσε(ν). 

Ομ. 1247. Ῥ. Wolters (4th. Mitt., loc. cet.) would restore |. 1 as 
vids Αὐτοκράτορος ‘Adpi[avov ᾿Αντωνείνου] and refer it to Marcus Aurelius, 
but there seems no room for the last word either in 1. 1, if Fourmont 
has represented correctly the relative length of the lines on the stone, 


1 B.S.A. xill, p. 199. 
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or at the beginning of |. 2, where there seems room for at most eight letters, 
and where Boeckh not unnaturally supplies "Edopor. For further 
considerations with regard to the date of this stone see below, where 
Wolters’ article is again alluded to. Ll. 9, 10: there does not seem room 
for Boeckh’s restoration ἀρχιερεὺς διὰ βίου τῶν | ΣεβαστῶνἿ, though it is 
possible that Fourmont has omitted a whole line. We should perhaps 
read apyce|pevs θεᾶς Ῥώμης), or suppose that the engraver omitted the 
words τῶν Σεβαστῶν altogether. L.12: we may supply from S.A/.C. 215 
Νεικάσιππος Βὐημέρου ; and in |, 13 I restore [Avoixpatns] Ναριξένου. 
L. 16 presumably contains the name of the last νομοφύλαξ, and |. 16 
the name of the first ἔνσιτος of the college, and the restoration "Evatroe- 
Nix|ngdopos Mapxov makes the line begin exactly under ll. 3-7, where 
apparently the margin of the stone is preserved. In ll. τὸ, 19 we may 
restore, as I suggested, Δαμοκλῆς {.α]μοκλέους) τοῦ | [καὶ Φιλοκράτογυς. 
I have no suggestion for a restoration of the gap before this name. 

GG. 1210; . SEC 2.5.4, Si pp: 200, 10: 

C./.G. 1250, ll. 5-7. Read merely Ilo, ΔΙέμμιος | Lecdexra[s|| Δεξεωάχοϊν 
L. 12 may be completed Θεοκλ[ῆς}. L. 18: ΣπαρτιάτηΪς] may be a proper 
name, as in S.J7.C. 208, 787: he is there in each case the same man, whose 
father is called Sosidamus, but it is not safe to identify him with the 
man of this name here, as 1 believe his father’s name to have been 
ΔΙ. ᾿Αριστο[ κράτης, vel szm.|, Boeckh, however, thought the latter name to 
be that of an Eponymus, and Σπαρτιάτης a title. 

C.2.G. 1251, 1. 5 should perhaps be restored [Νιϊκανδρίδας <, who may 
be identical with the Io. Αἴλ. Νικανδρίδας Bov‘ayos), Ephor in CLG. 
1241 τ δ ΛΟ, 204), Col. I, 1. 27, under Cassius Aristotcles. The dates of 
the two are not far removed from each other. 

C.l.G. 1252 contains the magistrates of the year of Eudamidas, as we 
have seen, since there seems no objection to our identification of the 
"ομοφύλαξ [Καλ)]λικράτης <Bovayos with the man of the same name who 
is νομοφύλαξ ἐπὶ Εὐδαμίδα in C.LG. 1219, Col. Ill, ll. 2, 3, Boeckh’s 
restoration of his name as missing from before |. 1 being certain. [π᾿ 8 
the first name is clearly [Aa]uoxparns, and it is his son Eudocimus who 
acted as σπονδοφόρος in this year (ll. 15~17) and was also victor in the 
παιδικὸς ἀγών in the year of Alcastus,! together with his cousin Eudocimus, 


‘ALS ad. xii, p. 372, No. 32. My note (ef. cet. xui, p. 203) attributing this victory to the 
year of the younger Alcastus is incorrect. 
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son of Eudocimus. The date of this victory has been alluded to above, 
but the recurrence of the victor’s name in C./.G. 1252, which we have 
dated on other grounds as earlier than 150 A.D., proves that the votive 
inscription belongs to the Hadrianic period beyond any doubt, and gives 
us definite information that the σπονδοφόρος was a youthful attendant of 
the college to which he was attached, and here, as in several other cases, 
was a relative of one of the magistrates in this year. From Il. 10, 14 of 
this inscription we may also see that sometimes a magistrate was ἔνσετος 
in the year in which he held office, and this disproves Foucart’s theory that 
the ἔνσετος was entertained in the year after he held office.! 

CI.G. 1253, ll. 17, 18. [I shall attempt to show below that Boeckh is 
right in referring the phrase €or(pa)re(u)uévos δὶς κατὰ Περσ(ῶ)ν to the 
campaigns of Marcus Aurelius, not to those of Caracalla. 

(. ΛΟ. 1256, Col. H, ll. 2-4: read σύνδικος [ἐπὶ] | θεοῦ Aveotpyov | [τ]ὸ 
84.7.5 11. 10-11: read σύνδικος ἐπὶ θεοῦ Λυκούργου, as I pointed out 
above p. 67.” 

Ci.G.1257 joins 12706, See-b.S.A. Xin, pe 21 1. 

CLG. 1258, Col. I, ll. 4-5. Read ᾿Ονασικλ[είδας] | Piroat[parov] ; 
ll. 10, I1: νομοφύλ[αξ eri] | Καλλικράτους. This is probably the father 
of Callicrates Callicratis f, who is found in C.Z.G. 1249, Col. III, and is 
numbered eighteen in my list above. He was probably Eponymus 
not later than 120A.D.2 The rest of the stone is beyond restoration, 
though in 1. 15 ἐπιμελητ[ὴς πό] | Xe(w)s is extremely probable! We 
do not know whose cursus Aonorum is contained in Col. II, but we may 
perhaps complete 11. ὃ, 9 thus: πρεσβευτ[ὴς εἰς] | “Ῥώμην τρί[ς]. In 
I]. 12-14 we have ἐπίὴ)) wa[tporojuov Δαμοῖ κλέους) | τοῦ Φιλοκρ[άτους, as 
I pointed out above. Boeckh’s restoration of Il. 15, 16 νομοφύλα[ζξ ἐπὶ]! 
Κλ." Ilep - - is far from certain as regards the Eponymus’ name, but I have 
no suggestion to make. 

C.1.G. 1262, 1.11. Read Στέφανος (Στεφάνου), Neo Xa κάσϊΪεν]. 

CLG. 1264, Il 1, 2. Read [Deportes [ἐπὶ Δαμοκλέους]} τοῦ (Δαμο- 
κλέους) τοῦ καὶ Dl iAoKpatous|; 1. 3 begins ΔΙ, Οὐὔλίπ)ιος : there were about 


' Le Sas-Foucart, Awf/n ation, No. τὸ ἢ; Tod, S..17.C. Introd. ἃ 20. 

τ As Boeckh notes, part of this inscription is tianseribed, from Fourmont’s MS., by Sainte- 
Croix, dvezens Οὐ Νὴ Fedératifs, p. 200, No. 2 It is intercsting to see that there are dots 
in his copy after the word σύνδικος in 1]. 2, showing plamly that there was another word in the Hne, 
though Fourmont could not read it. This was of course ἐπί. 

‘See B S.A. vil, pp. 190, 203. ' Tod, S.IZC. Introd. αὶ 19, and p. 13, note 5. 
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twenty letters in each line, and we may perhaps complete this line 
M. Οὔλπιος Σ(ω)ϊκράτης υἱὸς 1o]|Ne(w)s, περ(ι)ο[δονίκης. This would give 
twenty-two letters in 1. 3, but is only a tentative suggestion. 

C.1.G. 1265, |. t may be restored thus: Γέροντες ἐπὶ πατρονόμου Tt. 
Κλαυδίου ᾿Αρισ[τοβούλου - -: see my note on C.LG. 1243, above. L. 4 
should probably be completed: Ta. ᾿Ιούλιος Λύσιπίπος Φιλοχαρείνου]. 
Ι, ὃ [Xé&. ? Οὔλ]πιος Σεβῆρος Φοίβου τὸ β' (see 214}. 

CI.G. 1266. We may perhaps restore Swoldap[os....... apea || 
Bus νομ[οφυλάκων Tov ἐπὶ} Αγιδος ἐνιαυτόν, πρέσβυς] ἐφόρζων émi...... 1 
κράτους, κ.τ.λ. 

C.I.G. 1269, ll. 1,21. Read Βίδεοι ἐπὶ Δαμοί κλέους]] τοῦ [<tod Kali 
Φιλοκράτους], as I pointed out above. 

C..G. 1276 joins 1257, 97.7. 

C.I.G. 1277. Foucart gives a few restorations of these names in the 
light of other inscriptions (Le Bas-Foucart, Axplication, p. 91, No. 168 c). 

(ΠΟ. 1288, This was refound in 1906, and shows that in l. 3 we are 
to read Δαμακίων <, not Δαμανικίων, as Fourmont had copied it ; for some 
further textual corrections see below, under note to B.S.A. xii, p. 477. 

C.L.G. 1306, ll. 6,7. We may restore the proper names thus: (Ia.) 
Ἰουλίου Ev(pu)xkr€ov<o>s Ἡρκλανοῦ Aov| xio[v] (Β)ιβουλ[λ͵7ίου (Πλεέίο(υ). 
This is the full name of C. Julius Eurycles, the Spartan Eponymus of ca. 
127 A.D. 

C.IG. 1362. See 8.5.4. xiv, p. 114. Ll. 4, 5 should probably be 
restored [ἀγορα] } νόμων, but I have nothing to suggest for Il. 3, 4. 

CI.G. 1398." This inscription is still visible, built into the S. face 
of the late-Roman wall: as Foucart notes, several letters have perished 
since Dodwell copied it, and nothing is left except the following letters : 


A 
EAOYME! 
THIAN 
C.L.G. 1405, ll 4,5. Read - πρ]ο(γ)όν(ωὴν [αὐτ]οῦ φιλ]οκαίσαρα (x)at 
φιλόπατριν - -Ἶ. 
CIG. 1447. In 1]. 4, 5 of Col. 1, ΑΝ ΔΙΟΣ is clearly avd(p)os, not, as 
Boeckh thought, a muddled version of the name of the husband of 


1 See &.S.A. xiii, p. 207; Dittenb. S'y//.* 392. 
* See Le Bas-Foucart, £xpliation, No. 184, and the references there given to previous 
copyists. 
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Κλαυδία Νείκιον in |. 2, and the next few lines contain a list of the 
virtues of her father. I would suggest for Il. 6,9 “λαμ)πρότατι Kai ἰδίᾳ 
[alpera ?] καὶ παιδείᾳ | [τοῦ Tle γένους a&lo[v] | ‘Kail τᾶς] πατρίδος. καὶ - -. 
It is impossible to make sense of the appalling jumble of letters in 
ll. τὸ, 12; in ll. 17, 18 I would restore [éy]yovov δὲ T- [KAav δίέ]οίυ 
"Ap a(t)ox( par [ous], to whom the titles in Col. II, ll. 1, 2 will belong ; 
δέ in 1. 17 balances μέν in 1.3. In Col. IT, Il. 5,7 we may perhaps have the 
following phrase Νέας Πηνελόπης (Tis. hepo(uévyn s, ze. ‘of the “New 
Penelope” as she is called’; but this involves considerable departure from 
the original copy. 

For other notes on inscriptions in Boeckh’s C.\/G. which have been 
re-discovered at Sparta in 1906-09 see B.S.d. xii, pp. 477-9; Nill, 
pp. 208-212 ; Niv, pp. 140-I41 ; and above, pp. 88 foll. 

Le Bas-Foucart, F.xf/ieatzon, p. 97, No. 174. We now see that we 
have three and not two persons of the name of <Alcastus in Spartan 
inscriptions of the second century A.D. Foucart, and following him 
P. Wolters,! identified ἔλλκαστος Τιμοκρίτου, who was γερουσίας to β΄ in the 
year of C. Julius Philocleidas «S.I/.C. 210), with the Λλκαστος who was 
Eponymus under Hadrian (S.J/.C. 204, Col. If, 1.15). But this is now 
seen to be impossible, for we must identify the latter with the C. Pomponius 
Alcastus who was πρέσβυς νομοφυλάκων (C/G. 1247), Ephor (262d. 1242), 
and [πρεσβευτὴς] εἰς Παννονίαν in 136 A.D.) BSA. xii, p. 464, No. 17), and 
it is out of the question that he can have been ψερουσίας for the second time 
as early as the year of Philocieidas (ἂν. Ioo-110 A.D.), and yet have been 
prominent at Sparta until after 150 A.D. If, however, we assume, as I have 
done above, that C. Pomponius Alcastus was Eponymus as a young man 
of perhaps not much more than thirty years of age, or even vounger still. 
towards the end of the reign of Hadrian, he might quite well have continued 
to hold offces until after the middle of the century, and have been 
entertained by the γερουσία (?) after 160 A.b.. as a mark of respect to a 
civis bene merits.  Foucart concluded that the Eponymus in the 
Hadrianic era was the son of Timocritus and grandfather of the C 
Pomponius Alcastus who held the other posts, on the ground that he had 
nota Roman fracuwomen and ποθ, But we see from the inscription found 
in 1906 (P.S.el. foc. cit that he had” although his name is sometimes 

Modes Wale xxvur(1003). pp. 297 foll. 
2 Jiid Ἐ 5 We must substitute Mo(ureviou’ for MoyrAiov) in the transcript. 


st 
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found without them, and further that he held also in the Hadrianic era 
the honorary titles φιλόκαισαρ καὶ φιλόπατρις, υἱὸς πόλεως, which he bears 
in C.7G. 1242 and 1247. It is his son Agis and not that of Alcastus 
Timocriti f, who was perhaps no relation at all, who is νομοφύλαξ, 
ἀγωνοθέτης Καισαρείων καὶ Εὐρυκλείων, Eponymus and γυμνασίαρχος 
(ΟΠ. 1239, 1249, 13512, and his brother C. Pomponius Aristeas, who is 
honoured in Le Bas-Foucart, No. 174. C. Pomponius Alcastus the 
younger, who helped to erect a statue to his uncle C. Pomponius Agis, 
was presumably son of Aristeas, as Foucart shows in his stemma. This 
stentma 1s correct, if we substitute C. Pomponius Alcastus for Alcastus 
Timocriti ἔς, and attribute to him the offices attributed by Foucart to his 
vrandson of the same name. <A similar correction must of course be made 
in my stemma (B.S.A. xiv, p. 123). 

Le Bas-Foucart, of. ct. Ὁ. 130,.No. 180. See &.S.A. xiv, p. 113, 
for the correct restoration “Eat πατρονοίμου) θεοῦ Λυκούργου τὸ ε΄, x.T.X. 

lbid. p. 105, No. 194¢. For a few additions see Dressel-Milchhofer, 
Ath. Mitt. ii (1877), p. 439, No. 19. The stone is still built into the front 
wall of a house at Sparta, a short distance to the south of the Cathedral. 
J examined it again, and have noted the following points. The stone 
measures 37 Χ 57. Letters ‘o12 high. L.1: D.-M. are correct in reading 
[ἡ]ρῶας. L. 2, ad iit.: -ZBEQN, 2c. πρε]σβέων. L. 4, ad init: IZ not 
‘fas D-M.) \2. L. 12: in νεικώντων the E is written ΕΓ, L. 20: 
“ΝΜ Λ ΑΚ A ἠέ, [tov]s vouodvraxals]. 1 have no doubt whatso- 
ever that this is part of the same monument as the Leonidea inscription 
found in 1906, and published in &.S.d. xii, pp. 445, foll.: though the 
letters are a shade smaller than those on the base and capital, the style 
is exactly the same, and confirms Professor Bosanquet’s suggestion that 
part of the missing shaft was also inscribed.} 

Dressel-Milchhofer, Ath. d/cft. ii (1877), p. 435, No.6. This is not part 
of C.LG. 1241, but of a duplicate copy of that stone, as is pointed out by 
Lode B.SvA. xi, pe 213. note. 

lord, p. 436, No. 9,4, 1.4. Read [Διώρ]ης Βρούτου as in CLG. 12309, 
Col. III, il 3, 4. He would seem from the latter reference to have been an 
Eponymus, probably at the end of the reign of Trajan. 

lord. p. 440, No. 23. This may be partly restored in the light of 
CLG, 1242, Col. I, as follows: [φιϊλόπατρις - - | - [Φιλοκ]λέους - - | - 

ριον, Smee as 
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[Npuceplwre xaloer]. ᾿[Νομοφύλακες -- |. It may indeed be another 
copy of the same inscription, written in longer lines, for the title in the first 
line may belong to C. Pomponius Alcastus, who was Ephor in C/G. 1242. 
In this case we may complete the restoration in accordance with that 
inscription. 

Tod, S.C, No. 372, 1. 9. We may, I think, restore Φιλου} μ)ενὸς 
Σωτηρίδα, a name which is found zdzd. No. 208, 1. 3. 

να, No. 342, |. 3. Read 46. This must have been an artist’s 
signature, - -Tos|- -os|[évodel]he, but we know of no Dorian artist of the 
fifth or fourth century whose name ended in -ros. Had he not been a 
Dorian he would presumably have written ἐποίεσε. This may be of the 
fifth century and is certainly not later than the fourth. 

lbid. No. 612, ll. 11. We may restore Aayapns ᾿Η[ραϊ]κλανοῦ, this 
being another, in fact the more correct, way of spelling “Ηρκλανοῦ.} 

P, Wolters, dt. Jett. xxvill (1903), pp. 291 foll. Dealing with the 
Spartan inscriptions which record that certain Spartans took part in 
the campaigns against the Persians, by which they meant the Parthians, 
the author of this paper attempts to prove that they all allude to the 
campaigns of Caracalla in the East. The epigraphical evidence is not 
convincing in favour of this view and I am inclined to attribute at least 
one of these inscriptions (C./.G. 1253) to the earlier campaigns, namely 
those of Lucius Verus, as was Boeckh’s view. This contains some names of 
magistrates and dependent officials (of the γερουσία ὃ) ending with the 
following : Νεικοκλῆς νέος, δημόσιος, | éot(pa)te(v)uévos dis κατὰ Περσ΄ ay. 
One of the three ἔνσιτοι of the college is C. Pomponius Alcastus, whom I 
believe to be the Alcastus who was πρέσβυς νομοφυλάκων (CLG. 1247), 
ἔφορος (2bid. 1242), πατρονόμος ἐπώνυμος under Hadrian (267d. 1241 = SILC. 
204), and had, perhaps shortly after being Eponymus, gone on an embassy 
to Pannonia (4.S.A. xil, p. 464, No. 17). Foucart and Wolters had, as I 
pointed out above, attributed the first two inscriptions to the grandson 
of the man mentioned in the third, but I think that the discovery of the 
fourth enables us to identify the same man in all four. In CG. 1242 he 
is described as εἰληφὼς Tas τῆς ἀριστοπολειτείας τειμὰς KATA τὸν νόμον, aN 
honour not yet acquired or at all events not recorded when the other 
Inscriptions were set up. Wolters, on the evidence of the Roman vomen 
Pomponuus, thinks that the Alcastus who is €vortos in (Οὐ. 1253 can only 

CS δυο, MIG Pn Pj aN 5, 
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be the younger Alcastus (to whom he attributes Nos. 1242 and 1247; and 
that, as he there receives none of his honorary titles ἀρχιερεὺς τῶν 
Σεβαστῶν, x.7.X., this inscription must be earlier than the other two which 
fall in the reign of Antoninus Pius, and consequently too early to refer 
even to the Parthian wars of Lucius Verus ; 


Alcastus as an entirely different person. But it does not scem necessary 


and so he would explain this 


to expect him to have used his honorary titles in this case, as the post 
of an évoitos was not a state post at all, but only meant that the man 
entertained was a cuest, and his titles may well have been omitted on such 
an occasion, but had he been recorded as a magistrate, no doubt his titles 
would have been inserted in full. My opinion is that Alcastus was 
entertained by this college in his old age, and that he lived to see the 
Parthian campaigns of Lucius Verus in the years 161-165. And thus this 
inscription in which Νεικοκλῆς νέος is δημόσιος cannot be earlier than the 
latter year. That the Alcastus in question is not the grandson of the man 
whom 1 take him to have been, is rendered probable by (1) the complete 
absence of the Roman fraenomen and nomen Marcus Aurelius, which we 
should have expected in an inscription of two generations later, and (2) by 
the presence of the name [C.] Julius Philocratidas, as ἔνσιτος, as he is 
presumably the Eponymus of C./G. 1248, Col. II,! which is clearly not 
much later than the middle of the second century, and may be earlier. 

If one of this series of inscriptions is to be associated with the Parthian 
wars of L. Verus, it is far from unlikely that some, or even all of the others 
should be grouped with it. But the prosopographical evidence is extremely 
uncertain, and I prefer not to attempt a closer dating of the other stones, 
though there is some degree of probability that one, S.I/.C. 245 (=Le Bas- 
Foucart 1830), contains the name of the same ᾿Αντέπατρος who is father of 
the priestess Κλαυν. ᾿Αγήτα " (C.1.G. 1476 = Collitz-Bechtel 4519). As the 
father’s name is rare, he may be the same as the ᾿Αντίπατρος who is ἔνσιτος 
in the year of Callicrates Ruf f. (C.7G. 1240), and apparently, son of 
C, Julius Lysicrates (C.4.G. 1425) and thus grandson of C. Julius 
Charixenus the Kponymus in the Iladrianic era. If we place the year of 
this Callicrates cz. 150-155, Antipater may have been entertained while 
young and have gone to fight in the East a few years later, under Lucius 


1 Boeckh rightly 1estores [ἐπί]. as otherwise, if we assumed that Philocratidas was the πρέσβυς 
νομοφυλάκων, We should have six and not five of these magistrates Dut T think the date is not so 
late as he puts it (‘non potest M. Aurelio vel Commodo antryuior habeir’). 

* See Foucart. ad? Joc. 3 and S..1Z.C. 245, note. 
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Verus. He was clearly not very old when ἔνσιτος, as his father was then 
chief Ephor, and perhaps the latter had the right of nominating whom his 
college should entertain, and, contrary to the usual rule, they entertained a 
young rather than an old man. This seems to point to our having to 
group this stone S..1/.C. 245 together with C.7G. 1253 as belonging to the 
earlier Parthian wars; and it is instructive to note that Tod attributes it 
rather to these on the evidence of the styie of lettering.? 

B.S.A. xii, p. 446, No. 24. The letters in 1. 1 are distinctly larger 
than those in the other lines, being Ὁ3 high, while those in Il. 3 foll. are 
barely ‘o2: those in |. 2 are slightly larger than the latter, being about 
‘o22 high. This indicates that these are the opening sentences of the 
inscription. In 1. 3 there are no spaces vacant, as the published copy 
indicates, and the reading -ν ὑ[π]έσχετο ὑπὲρ Φλαβίου Napi&évolv is 
certain ; there are traces of the π in ὑπέσχετο visible (i). [1]. 4 after ὧν 
the reading and the sense are doubtful, but I cannot see MEP Ζ] which 
Tillyard’s copy gives. The letters here are as follows: QNENIE | qOb/. 
One letter is lost between Ε and db, and it was probably K or M: we 
should thus restore ὧν ὃν κ(αὶ) édop--, which perhaps contains the 
provision that part of the aforementioned sum ® (= 500) should be subject 
to a tax.” The passage is beyond hope of certain restoration. several 
letters being lost on the right-hand side of the stone, but there is little 
room for doubt as to the letters given above. 

/bid. No, 2B, ll. 1,2. I have succeeded in deciphering a few more 
letters than appear in the published copy, but they do not help us much 
towards a restoration of these lines: the letters seem to be spaced rather 
more widely than in the following lines. I reproduce 1. 3 to show the 
exact positions occupied by the new letters. 


MA MENA ..NLIZOMENOZAN...N ΝΕΦΟΙ 
Ai QNIZOM Το Γ. 
ΗΣΕΤΑΙΜΕΧΡΙΕΦ ΕΙΔΕΤΙΣΑΝΤΙΛΕΓΟΙΤΩΝΖΗΜΙΩΘΕΝΤΩΝ. κτλ. 


In]. 1 we seem ἴο have ὁ] μὲν ἀ[γω]νειζόμενος ἀν|- - ἢ τῶ]ν ἐφόρων - -, 
and in |. 2 aywrtfouler - - , the verb being spelt in one case with εἰ and in 
the other with ὁ alone. There may have been another line above 1. 1, but if 
so it is past all recognition. In 1. 5 the first word is uncertain: I seem to 


1 SAC, Introd. § 33 ad fi. 
~ If we restore the word as €[uJpop[ior], but €[k]pep[ov] τι sé, is equally possible. 
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see [£12///MENOI, and would restore ταμ]ιευσ[ μενοι, which bears 
exactly the required sense. In 1. 8 Professor Wilhelm has_ recently 
pointed out that the correct reading is μέχρι “Τακινθίου εἰ ἱσταμένου, not 
εἱσταμένου." 

Ibid. p. 458, No. 8. This is probably not to be ascribed to a Roman 
Emperor, as the last two lines seem only to contain further items in a list 
of names. A close examination of the squeeze has yielded the following 
results. 

L.1. There was apparently a szgaza before the N, as there is distinctly 
visible an apex of the shape peculiar to the szgwas in this inscription ; and 
after the H of Νικη- there seems to have been a ). There is no trace of 
the letter itself, as the stone is broken, but between Il. 1 and 2 just before 
the breakage there is distinctly visible a faint line ruled by the engraver 
to guide him as to the exact depth below the rest of the line to 
which he should continue some long vertical stroke. This stroke was 
presumably that of a , and so we may confidently restore this line as - -s] 
Νικηφόρου] for Nex»[ φορος]). 

L.2. The first letter is not T but Π. The lower afea of the left- 
hand Aas¢a is plainly visible, and the horizontal stroke does not project far 
enough to be that of a T, nor does it terminate with an afer such as the 
taus have on this stone. After the O is the lower apex of a sigma, so we 
may restore [ὁ δεῖνα] Tlaciwvo[s]. 

L. 3. Before the P I seem to see the lower aper of a &. so we may 
restore -κράτης (-κράτους). 

Ι..,4. The first word cannot have been [μέγἼιστος, as there is an afer 
visible just before the zo¢a at the bottom of the line, and there is not room for 
the horizontal stroke of a Γ, so some letter such as TT must have stood 
here: it cannot have been | or N, as the latter has no afex at the bottom 
of its right-hand Aasta. There seems to have been a letter after the P of 
Σωτήρ, but the damaged condition of the stone makes certainty impossible : 
it looks like @ written smaller than the other letters in the line, and this 


was perhaps the beginning of the father’s name. The first name was very 


likely to have been [Evédsr]totos, so we may complete the line thus: 
(?) ΒὐέλπΊστος, Σωτὴρ [Φ - -]. 


' Bettraye zur ortechischen Inschriftenkunde, p. 319. 


ἢ This name is found at Sparta in CLG. 1377, 1423’. But the name [Mores is also known 
there, C./.G. 1274, 1. 4. For the name Σωτήρ, thi’. 1272, 1. 7. 
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L. 5. There are clear traces of a curved letter before the YE at the 
beginning of the line ; we may restore [-o]lus or possibly [-@]us: the former 
is more likely, and may be the ending of the genitive from the previous 
line. At the end of this line I seem to see F which will be the remains of 
an E, not ofan H. This suggests the name ‘HpaxaAl[eiéas]. 

L.6. There is a small @fer, which may belong to a T, visible after 
the ΤΙ, unless, as Tillyard suggests, it is only an accidental mark on the 
stone. But it might,if part of a letter, be part of an |,and thus belong to a 
name beginning ’E[i-, the previous word ending in 5. There seems to be 
another afer visible before the 5, but this is even more doubtful. 

The text of the stone will therefore be this: 


- -s] Νικηφόρου 3, - - 
ὁ δεῖνα] Πασίωνος, - - 
- -κἸράτης (-κράτους", - - 
? Εὐέλπστος, Σωτὴρ [ᾧ 9 - 
5. - τ ους, Ηρακλ[είδας - - 
--¢ "Ele - - ἡ, οὐ - - Σεσίτ - - 3]. 


Tbid. p. 463, No. 16. In |. 1 there is room for an | between the Ε and 
M, though I cannot see it on the sqeeze, as there is a flaw in the stone here: 
and this justifies us in restoring ll. 1 and 3 as - - Xe{e]un[d]|nls Ἰο]υλίαν 
Παν [{τει]μ)]} αν, - - etc. Nothing is lost to the left of the H in 1. 2. 

lbid. p. 466, No. 18. In |. 1 [1 seem to see με -ἰὸ on the squeeze. 
which suggests [Δριστ]οδώμου rather than [Acverjodduov: the N is not a 
certain reading. 

lord. p. 467, No. 20, 1. 3. The fifth letter was certainly K, not N, as 
K is visible on the squeeze. Perhaps the name was Θυμοκ[ράτης], vel szi. 

“τα, No. 21,). 1. After the © there ts visible the lower end of a Zaséa, 
which shows that the name must not be restored ᾿Δπί(ογλλωνιος}, but some 
name beginning with "Avo of which the fourth letter had a vertical stroke 
eg, T,t, K,M,N, ΠΊ, or P. THN is certainly not lacking, but is some 
distance to the right of the preceding word, separated by an interval of 
about a foot. 

ἠ τα. p. 467, No. 22, col. I, 1.5. The first letter visible seems not to be 
A, but rather A, with long apzces, which, however, do not nearly meet in the 
middle, so we may restore [Καλ͵]λικραάτεος. In 1. 8 the first sign seems to 
be rather N, ze. ἂν ligatured. 


1O4 A. M. Woopwarp 


oid. p. 463, No. 23, Col. I, L 5. The first sign is plainly kK. 
ze. MAN ligatured, which is short for wav(tis’. I have no doubt that 
᾿Αλκιβία Τεισαμενοῦ, who is here μάντις, is sister of Σιχάρης Τεισαμενοῦ, as 
Tillyard suggested (a@ doc. as the latter is μάντις in .5.11 0 203, 206, 
which seem, like the present inscription, to belong to the late first century B.C. 
This abbreviation confirms the previous suggestion that the monogram in 
1. 6 is short for γρα(μματεύς,, and it is hardly less certain that the sign in 
1, 7 which I read as MF is short for pay:’pos). For the mention of cooks 
and other functionaries attached to colleges at Sparta see Tod ‘S.4ALC. 
Introd. § 25). 

In Col. III] I am inclined to restore the remains οὗ] 1, which 1 agree 
with Tillyard in reading __,__, ZEIAE[KTAS]. L. 3 shows distinctly 
the remains of a sygma at the end of the line after the omega: thus the 
father's name was Y@[o--}. In. 5 I seem to see SQ¥ at the end of the 
line, and suggest Σω[κλείδα], τε] stm, In 161 read AYSINIKCS: nothing 
is visible after the last szgiza, as the stone is weathered away towards the 
edge. In |. 7 I read ΞΈΝΩΝ AN/,/, fe. Ξένων ’Av--, and in 1.8 
MEPIK/B.... /, 26. Περικ[λ]ῆηἰς - -]. 

δι. p. 471, No. 26. The inscription in I. 1 over the central and right- 
hand compartments of the stone runs on: several letters are lost from 
above the central compartment, where the stone is damaged, but there is 
no doubt as to the restoration or as to the name above the right-hand 
wreath, My copy gives εἰ 5, ἢ / NOMOY PIAIAIOY AAMKPATIA/)!/ 
which is plainly εἶ πὶ πατροϊνόμου Io. Aidiou Δαμοκρατίδ[αἹ, for whose 
patronomate we possess other evidence (L.S.A. xii, p. 356, (c)). In the 
central wreath the V is quite plain at the end of the name Χαρμοσύνου in 
l. 4. In the left-hand compartment all the letters above the wreath show 
‘plainly on the squeeze, thus: 


ΕΠΙΠΑ CUJKPA 
TPO TOVC 
IY 


loi. p. 472, No. 27. The inscription in the central wreath is not 
given correctly. There are traces of letters above the AmS which appear 
in the reproduction, but I am not certain what they were. My copy gives 
the following : 
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oe 
μ | 
? 


AAS Aas 
TAZEY τᾶς Εὐ- 
AAIMO [δ]αιμο- 
5. ΤΕ Te. 
ΛΌΥΣ λους. 


The first two lines clearly contained a feminine name in the genitive, 
presumably that of the daughter of Εὐδαιμοτέλης. There is no doubt 
whatsoever about the word tas, nor can it bear any other explanation, 
seeing that each of the other two wreaths contains a name in the genitive 
followed by τοῦ and the father’s name. 

Tbid. p. 473, No. 29.1. 1. The letter before the O seems to have been 
T not TF, as the horizontal stroke is considerably shorter than that of 
the F in 1.5; of the preceding letter only τ is certain: the marks on the 
stone before it seem to be accidental. In 1. 5. A is visible before the T, 
so we may restore -altns Εὐκλ - - - At the beginning of 1. 3 there is - 
visible at the bottom of the line, which is no doubt part of a szgwa, and 
the Y at the end is plain, so we may read -s] Εὐδώμου. [ἢ]. 4 read -ς 3 
τὸ β΄, which denotes that father and son bore the same name. Inl. 7 we 
perhaps have the rare name [ΑἸκώδυνος}, which is known at Sparta 
δι 

fbid. Ὁ. 447. In C.ZG, 12838, 1.3 a is left of the d/ra at the beginning 
of the word Δαμακίων. At the end of the line I seem to sce & not K. 
In 1. 4 my reading gives FPOKTABIOZATAGIAZY FPTBIKAAYE. 
There is no doubt about the ligatured TP, nor about the ° inside the TT 
nor the | after the B of T:8. It is probable also that the first [* should 
be P’, ze. ypa-, but I cannot be certain, and that we should read 


1 “Oxtastios ᾿Αγαθίας, vroypa μματεὺς) TiB. <i> 


Γραϊμματεὺς) τριὶς 2) 
Κλαύδ[ιος - -. 

B.S WA, xiii, p. 188, No. 40, we may restore as follows: ...... Kaa ]Xu- 
κράτους ‘yepovtlevoas ?Tplis καὶ πρέσβυς | [γενόμενος] τὸν ἐπὶ "Αγιδος | 
[ἐνιαυτον, κιτίλ. 

Lbid. Ὁ. 189, No. 43. This is, in all probability, C/G. 1358. 

[bid. p. 190, No. 46, 1.2. Read [ἀποβιώ]σας ἐν Σαμ[ζοσάτοις, «.7.X. 


1 The curved suoke may after all be accidental, and we sheuld thus read T=TUroes): we 


certunly expect a Aracnemen here. 
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lbid. Ὁ. 196, No. 63, Il. 7, 8. We should perhaps restore Τεισαμενῶι 
-- | watow ’Apior[otédous |, or some such name. The rest of the first half 
of the pentameter will thus contain another name, ze. that of the brother 
of Tisamenus. The victor was thus crowned together with these two 
boys. This seems distinctly preferable to my previous suggestion ἄριστ[ος 
ἐων. 

B.S.A. xiv, p. 123. In Part I of the stesima delete the two short 
vertical strokes above Claudia Longina,* which suggest that she was 
daughter of P. Miemmius Damares. Her true parentage is correctly given 
τώ. Part 11. In the left-hand portion of the same, delete Timocritus, who 
appears as father of Alcastus, and insert C. Pomponius before the latter 
name, as I indicated above in my note on Le Bas-Foucart, No. 174. 

Ibid. p. 127,15. For CLG. 1254 read CLG. 12409. 

lbid. Ὁ. 128, No. 53. I am now inclined to think that the dedicator 
of this inscription was after all the other (and earlier; P. Memmius 
Spartiaticus, and that Onesiphorus was perhaps son of, or identical with, 
the P. Aelius Onesiphorus who was Ephor under Eudamus (S.47.C. 204 I), 


ARTHUR M. WOODWARD. 
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I—EXCAVATIONS AT SPARTA, 10009. 


S$ 5.—LyYcurGus As PATRONOMUS: A SCOTTISH PARALLEL. 


A modern parallel to the Spartan practice of electing the divine 
Lycurgus as eponymous Patronomus!? is to be found in Cramond's Records 
of Elgin, vol. i, Ὁ. 91 (New Spalding Club, 1903), under date October 3rd, 
1547, in the Burgh Court Book. 

‘The qlk (ze. quhilk, which) day the haill communate has electit and 
menit Sanct Geill thair patroun provest for ane zeyr nyxt to cum, As 
the note by Cramond says, the council for the year consisted of the patron 
saint, four bailies, and only eight other councillors. The disastrous battle 
of Pinkie had been fought against the Protector Somerset on September 
roth preceding, and the Elgin contingent had suffered severely. 


P. GILEs, 
DiS χῖν ρΡ 112 
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IL—EXCAVATIONS AT SPARTA, 1909. 


$6.—THE MENELAION. 
(FRONTISPIECE AND PLATES V—N.) 


A LITTLE to the south of Sparta and opposite the hamlet of Psychiko, 
at the point where the Magoula river runs into the Eurotas, the hills on 
the left or eastern bank of the latter approach quite close to the river. 
These hills, which stand high above the plain, have long been identified 
with those on which, according to Polybius, the Menelaion! stood, and as 
the site of Therapnai. In fact the statements of this author and of Livy 
make it practically certain that these are the hills in question. They were 
first explored by Ross in 1833, and he claimed as the shrine of Helen and 
Menelaos the building that he began to excavate on the principal peak 
close to the modern chapel of Hagios Elias, and directly above the Eurotas. 
No other Greek building has yet been found on these heights, so that we 
may for the present assume with considerable probability that this one, 
discovered by Ross, is the shrine of Helen and Menelaos mentioned by 
Herodotus and Pausanias, The former speaks of a shrine of Helen, and 
the latter, who refers to another shrine of Helen’ in Sparta itself near the 

1 Herodotus, v1, 613; Tsukrates, x, 63; Volybius, vy, 18, 21 ff ; Livy, axvxiv, 28; Leake, 
Vorea, UN. Ὁ. 138, cf PL IL; Peles. p 1613 Boblaye, Aecherches, pp. 81. ff. ; A\ldenhoven, 
ftanvatre, Ῥ. 333: Faped, de Moree, it, Pl. XLV, Curtius, Pelofonnesos, ii, pp. 239. 245; 
Bursian, Geogr, Griectcnlands, i, p. 129; Vischer, Lrinacrungen, p. 380; Ross. Arch. Aupsdelce, 
i, pp. 243 ff. ; Jochmus, Geegr, Journa/, 1857, p. tt with map, cf A.S.a. xiii, PL I; Kastrictis, 
Πρακτικὰ, 1900, pp. 74 ff. ; for other literature see Frazer, Pamauias, ui, p. 360; Wide, Lat. Av/te, 


pp. 340 ff. 
1, 15, 2. 
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Platanistas, calls this building in Therapnai the temple of AMenelaos, and 
says that Helen and Menelaos were buried here. Isokrates tells us that 
they were worshipped in Therapnai as gods. Therefore, although the 
earliest authority speaks only of a shrine of Helen, we may assume that 
Helen and Menelaos were worshipped here together, for other authors 
relate that there were festivals of both at Sparta! «As regards the cult, it 
seems fairly clear that Helen was an old mother or nature goddess,- and 
this ts confirmed by the votive offerings found in our excavations, for they 
closely resemble, as shown below, those from the sanctuary of Artemis 
Orthia, who also was a nature goddess and allied with Ejileithvia. The 
Rhodian tale of Helen Dendritis, and Theocritus’ reference to the tree of 
Helen still further confirm this view,? and we may mention in the same 
connection, the xoanon-like figures of Helen on the Spartan Dioskouroi 
reliefs.! For the cult of Menelaos we have no reference, except the doubtful 
one in Pausanias to his plane-tree in Arcadia. It is of course possible that 
he was a male nature god, but in the absence of information it is better not 
to make conjectures. Probably the nature goddess was only later called 
Helen ; the addition of Menelaos to her cult would follow as a matter of 
course, especially since there was a legend that they were both buried in 
Therapnai, and since, to judge by the Mycenaean finds here, this was the 
site of the earliest Sparta. 


THE EXCAVATION. 


We were led to re-cxcavate the Menelaion by the report of finds made 
by shepherds in the neighbourhood of the building. The work occupied 
nearly three weeks and we employed in it between twenty and thirty men. 
We not only cleared the extant remains of the building itself, but also 
carefully examined the sides of the hill immediately round it. «A trial was 
made on the southern peak of the hill where the modern chapel stands, but 
proved fruitless. A trial on the eastern peak resulted in the discovery ofa 
Mycenaean house with walls of unbaked brick coated with painted plaster, 


1 Hesychius. so Ἑλένεια and Karvaépa : Athenagoras. Swern.) 14. 

τ dee. ἘΠ’ ἸἸΘἪ, 

3 Wide, Ziad. ον pp. 340 ft. 

+ SILC, Nos. 201-203, 318. 362; we may compare also the Jegend that Helen founded a 
shrine of Erleithvia at Argos, Pausantas. i, 22. 6. 

5 PAUSAniisy Vilty 23. 4.1 
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and numerous fragments of late’ Mycenaean pottery including a plain askos, 
examination of the hill to the south confirmed Tsountas’ report! of 
Mycenaean potsherds here with the scanty remains of buildings. These 
Mycenaean remains will be fully examined and excavated in the course of 
the next season. 

The present state of the building at the Menelaion is shown in the 
illustrations, plans, and sections that accompany this report (Frontispiece, 
Pl. V. and Fig. 1). Round the top peak of the hill, which serves 
as a kind of core, is built a strong revetment wall of large squared 
blocks of conglomerate. This wall stands on a narrow plinth, which 
in its turn rests on a single foundation course of small blocks bedded 
in the virgin soil. At the north-east corner, owing to the greater 
depth of the virgin soil, the foundation has six courses and is 2°18 m. 
deep. The blocks of the revetment are very carefully cut and fitted, 
and some are 1°50 πη. long, “55 m. thick, and ‘65 m. high. This wall 
which still stands in places to a height of about two metres, was filled up 
inside to form a large lofty platform measuring 16°60 by 23°80 metres. 
Access to the top of this platform was obtained by a ramp which 
cuts into it on the west side. This ramp is supported by the main 
revetment wall, which was probably not so high on this side, and by an 
inner wall built, so to speak, in the filling of the platform. On the outer 
face of this latter wall the stones bear clear marks of the sloping pavement 
slabs of the ramp. Though the actual pavement of the ramp has long 
since disappeared, the foundation of rough slabs packed tight with stiff 
red earth still remains. Judging by the course of the inner wall the ramp 
when it came to the north-west corner, turned to the east to reach the 
surface of the platform. It is impossible to say how high the platform was, 
but since its surface must have been high enough to cover all the 
foundations of the building erected on it, the original height must have 
been at least five metres. The restoration shown in the elevation by 
dotted lines is to be taken merely as a suggestion, and not as based on any 
certain traces still existing. The revetment wall, as conjectured by Ross,? 
seems to have been crowned by a frieze of fine-grained, bluish, local marble, 
of which several fragments were found, notably a portion of a triglyph 


‘CE 'Apx. 1889. p. 130. 


* Ross, of. ct, p» 3435 we found a second block like that mentioned by Kastriotis, op. ced. 
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block very well worked.t. The cutting of the tops of the triglyphs strongly 
recalls, so Mr. George informs us, good fifth-century work, such as the 
Parthenon. On the surface of the platform stood a small building, the 
foundations of which measure 5°45 by 860 metres. There is no evidence 
to show whether this was an altar-tomb or a small temple, though the 
latter is more probable. To it perhaps belong some blocks of the same 
fine, bluish, local marble, which seem too small to have come from the 
frieze. One of these blocks shows the mark of a double T-shaped clamp. 
and another bears as a mason’s mark,a@®. The revetment described cannot 
have been very strong, especially on the eastern and southern sides, where 
the thrust of the filling when wet, was probably great. Consequently the 
two big blocks that bond into the filling at the south-east corner seem to 
have been so placed to strengthen this weak spot. Be this as it may, it 
seems certain that on the eastern and southern sides, some little time after 
it was first built, the revetment showed signs of giving way either through 
subsidence caused by earthquakes or from inward pressure. To counteract 
this a wide, stepped terrace was built against the revetment on the sides 
mentioned, to serve as a kind of buttress. The fact that the terrace hides 
the plinth shows clearly that it is later than the platform. The work of 
the revetment and especially of the trigiyph block referred to suggests that 
it was built in the fifth century. It is possible that this building was 
erected to replace an earlier shrine destroyed by the earthquake of 
464 B.C.,> which, as we know, left few buildings in Sparta undamaged, At 
all events the building which we have excavated is not the first that has 
stood on this site. In the pocket of black earth on the east slope, which 
will be described below, we found several large blocks of soft white poros, 
carefully cut and shaped, one of them bearing the fragmentary inscription 
published in αὶ 4 73) by Mr. Woodward. Since the lead figurines and pottery 
found in this pocket are dated to the end of the seventh century, the 
building to which the blocks belonged would have been earlier than that 
date. Further, in clearing the rubbish on the north and east sides we 
found several blocks of hard, coarse grained poros, some of which have 
U-shaped projections fur lifting them into position, as in some of the 


1 Cf. the terrace wall at Corinth crowned by a tuglyph frieze, dm. Journ. ott. 1902. pp. 
306 ff., Pls. VI, VIT 

2 Thucydides, i, 101-103 ; Diodorus, xi, 63 ; Pausamas, iv, 24. 6: Plutarch, Avorn, τό. 

@, pp. $7 [ΟἹ]. 
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blocks of the Aphaia temple at Aegina! Other blocks of this stone are 
built into the supporting terrace, but it is impossible to say to what build- 
ing they belonged. It seems at all events to have been earlier than the 
one still standing. 

At the eastern end of the north side of the platform wall we found 
some very ruinous walls, which seem to have belonged to a house for the 
staff of the shrine, or for use as a store-chamber. Since the floor of this 
house, which consists of broken poros beaten into a hard pavement, is just 
below the level of the plinth of the revetment, we may assume that it is 
slightly earlier than the platform. And as the earliest date for the deposit 
above this floor is the sixth century, it does not make against the fifth- 
century date suggested for the main building. But naturally the level of 
the house-floor rose with the accumulation of rubbish, and its fabric 
needed repairs from time to time. Below the surface earth above the 
house, we found four broken antefixes and many fragments of stamped 
tiles of which there are two types. The first type, the rarer, is 


inscribed :— 
Δαμοόσιος 


Ἄθανας Νι 


and is very common all over the site of ancient Sparta, having been found, 
amongst other places, at the Chalkioikos site, and may be assigned to the 
third century Bc. The other type, of which we found at least fifty 
examples, is inscribed both on the inside and outside: ETT] APXIKAEOC. 
This type, which is new, strongly resembles the tiles from the City Wall 
inscribed: “Emi ΠΠασιτέλεος, which are dated to the first century ΒΟ. We 
may conclude that the Menelaion was a state shrine, for the tiles found 
here are inscribed Δαμόσιος like those from the Chalkioikos, and not ‘Ievot 
like those from the Orthia site.4 


THE STRATIFICATION.” 


As stated above, we found the deepest deposit at the north-east corner 
below the house already mentioned. Here, a little above the virgin soil 
some fragments of Mycenaean ware appeared, including only a few pieces 


L ALS al. Sly pe 20) typed 3: ὁ Furtwaengler, «ἐόν, p. 50, 
ὁ ALS. A. xill, p. 36, type 42. A DES Aa χαΐς po 53 
* See the plans and sections on Plate V. 
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painted with plain belts of the ordinary red-brown colour, and several plain 
kylix stems. <All these fragments, which are badly baked and of soft clay, 
seem to belong to the latest mainland class of Mycenaean pottery. A 
little above these was a mass of stones, which may once have formed part 
of a building. In the earth above the stones we found no pottery at all till 
we reached a beaten floor of poros chips, with which was a thin layer of 
carbonised matter. In the stratum over this was a rich deposit of bronzes 
and terracottas,’ and vase fragments. The pottery consisted of ordinary 
Laconian Geometric ware like that from the Orthia site, and of the 
early Orientalising Laconian I pottery. With these were Proto-Corinthian 
and Sub-Geometric ware, two pieces of which are mentioned by 
Mr. Droop” some small pots of the class called style A,®? and not more 
than six sherds of Laconian [I ware. There were also a few pieces 
of imported early Corinthian ware including an aryballos with a pro- 
cession of warriors. Since, according to Mr. Droop, the Laconian [1 
pottery? belongs to the end of the seventh century B.C., we obtain as the 
period of this deposit, the later ninth to the last quarter of the seventh 
century B.c. Above this again was another layer of earth in which nothing 
was found, and over it was the beaten poros floor mentioned above as that 
of the house at the north-cast corner. The stratum above this was very 
rich in terracottas, lead figurines, and bronzes.” The pottery included 
pieces of Laconian IIT, IV, and V, amongst which a ribbed L.aconian V 
kylix stem and the small fragment mentioned by Mr. Droop are the most 
notable.® There were also quantities of the small, plain votive vases like 
those from Angelona,’ and several pieces of Panathenaic amphorae,’ which 
may be date to the later sixth and fifth centuries. In the top were many 
pieces of ribbed, black-glazed ware’ of the kind that became common all 
over the Greek world at the close of the fourth century. It was with 
these that the stamped tiles and the antefix fragments referred to above 
were found. ‘Thus, since both the lead figurines and the pottery extend 


’ The terracottas, bronzes, and lead figurines from this stratum are deseribed below in their 
respective sections under the heading A. 

2B. De τσ, Paw Ls. ἔχ, δι. Ως, xu, pp.. 128 ff, 

+ Be Saide SIV; Pps 5 El. 

7 These finds are described below in their respective sections under the heading B. 

OO De, 157. 

© BS: AsSa, Pp 53. Pigs: 2-450 8 Xin, p10 tcf. SILC, ps B25, 

~ Cf. those from the Chalkisikos site, 4.5.4. xiii, pp. 152 ff. 

ὙΠ Cf. Wiegand-Schrader, /7zexe, pp. 394 ff. 
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from the third to the fifth Laconian period, and there ts also early 
Hellenistic ware, the limits of this deposit are the sixth and late fourth 
centuries B.c. It was this stratum that yielded the lead figurines and 
terracottas found by Ross and Kastriotis, for they both dug along the 
north end. One piece of Laconian I pottery in the Sparta Museum?* 
shows that the latter in clearing the plinth touched the earlier stratum 
below. This probably accounts for the finding in our excavation of two 
or three small pieces of Laconian I ware in loose earth above the upper 
floor. 

On the east side of the north-east corner there was no upper floor nor 
late deposit. We found only the lower floor with the carly stratum under- 
neath the supporting terrace, and again below this and just above virgin 
soil, one or two pieces of late Mycenaean ware. Towards the south end of 
the east side outside and below the terrace there was a thin layer of 
Geometric pottery, which also contained some of the Proto-Corinthian, 
Sub-Geometric, and Laconian I styles, and a few bronzes and terracottas.- 
At the bottom of this layer a few late Mycenaean sherds appeared, and in 
the surface earth some late terracottas like those found above the upper 
floor at the north end. 

Onthe east side of the north-east corner the Geometric and Laconian I 
deposit above the lower floor ran down the hill for a short distance as 
shown in section A on Plate V., and then for some distance above the 
ridge of rock marked on the section, there were no finds at all. But below the 
edge of this was a rich pocket of soft, black earth which contained quantities 
of lead figurines of the Laconian II class, archaic terracottas, and bronzes.' 
There were also some Sub-Geometric ware and much Laconian II pottery, 
which is important, as showing a stage of the development of the Laconian 
style only scantily represented at the Orthia site or elsewhere in Sparta. 
All the best pieces of these wares are illustrated and discussed by 
Mr. Droop ὁ in his paper on the pottery. Below this pocket of black earth 
was a thin layer which at the top of the slope yielded a good deal of 
Geometric and Proto-Corinthian ware, and at the bottom, a few late 
Mycenaean sherds, mostly unpainted. The Geometric and Proto-Corinthian 
deposit extended some distance to the west beyond the limit of the black 


' S.C. 553 B 10; for signs of disturbance in this stratum see below pp. 117 note 1; 129. 149. 
- These are described below under the heading A in their respective sections. 

3 These are described below under the heading B in their respective sections. 

4 pp. 150 foll.. Figs. 15-18. 
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earth, above a modern cultivation terrace. It was the chance discovery of 
this pocket that led to our excavation. Trenches run further west along 
the slope to the saddle between the Menelaion and the modern chapel 
produced nothing but the inscription published by Mr. Woodward.! 


Ἄν}. ΒΒ NOEs 
ΔΙ. S. THOMPSON. 


THE TERRACOTTA FIGURINES. 


About 300 terracotta figurines, excluding many indistinguishable 
fragments, were found during the course of the excavation. Of these some 
150 were found together with pottery of the second Laconian style* in the 
rich pocket in the slope to the east of the building,* and so can be dated 
to the later portion of the seventh century. The other periods of Laconian 
culture are not so well represented. Few figurines occurred in the deposit 
containing only pottery of the Geometric style and these were not peculiar 
to it. The upper strata also, dating from the sixth century onwards, do not 
admit of much subdivision. Consequently the whole series of figurines 
falls into three main divisions. The first (A) contains those examples 
found with pottery of the Geometric, Proto-Corinthian, and first Laconian 
styles, the second ‘B) those belonging to the second Laconian period, and 
the third “C) all those of later date. Each of these three groups contains 
certain types which seem peculiar toit. These are discussed first and the 
commoner and less characteristic examples, which continue for a longer 
period of time, are considered in a separate section. 

The remains of three Mycenaean figurines (all of a late date ; two 
being of the ordinary female type, cf. Fig. 4; 59, 63, and the third a 
bull’s head; cannot be considered as falling into the same series as the 
rest, since there is no evidence to show what relation they bear to the rest of 
the figurines except that they are certainly earlier. With this exception 
the whole series seems continuous. Mr. Farreil’s* paper on the archaic 
terracottas from the sanctuary of Orthia naturally applies largely to those 
from the Menelaion, but it should be noted that, although the total number 
from the former sanctuary is far greater, the evidence for the end of the 


1», p. 86. 


* For the periods of Laconian pottery, cf 2.5.1. xiv, pp. 46 ff. 
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seventh century is apparently stronger at the latter. There is also a 
considerable difference in the types from these two neighbouring shrines, 
despite their many similarities. 


A.— Found with Geometric, Proto-Corinthian, aud Laconian 2 Pottery. 


The following small group of figurines are found, with one exception, in 
this period and perhaps coincide with the importation of Proto-Corinthian 
pottery ; cf. Fig. 2; 3, 7, 8, and Pl. VI, 14, which probably represents a 
mouse.! The fabric is light in colour, the surface soft and in appearance 
dusty. The paint is brown. The lion’s head Fig. 2; 9, has analogies with 
the above and belongs tothesame period. The fabric, however, is different, 
the clay being hard and of a pinkish brown tint and the surface good and 
lustrous. This last specimen may well be local and the other four may 
perhaps be imported. They seem to resemble, to some extent, a type of 
figurine that has been found at Syracuse,* Gela, Thera,* Kalauria,? and 
Orchomenos,® but judging from the examples of it in the National Museum, 
Athens, this resemblance is not exact. 


The following do not fall under any fixed type :— 


Fig.2; 2. Plaque. Traces of ornamentation in black paint still 
survive. The two bottom corners are pierced, so presumably this plaque 
was nailed on to some other object. The design is not unlike certain ivory 
plaques‘ from the Orthia site and the present example may perhaps be a 
copy of one. 


Pl. VI, 28. Plaque; pierced near the bottom like the preceding. 
No trace of paint can be discerned. In style it seems more advanced 
and is probably one of the latest specimens included under the above 
heading. 


Pl. VI, 29. This example should probably be completed by the 
addition of a horse, in which case it would belong to the series of riders and 
horses which continues throughout the whole deposit. The curious shape of 


1 Found above the upper poros floor by N.E. corner in a stratum there is reason to suspect, 
cf. p. 115. 

* Not. Scavi, 1895, p. 384, Fig. 3. * Von. Antik. 1906, p. 715, Fig. 5.47. 

+ Thera, ii, p. 28, Fig. 71. δ Ath, Milt, 1895, p. 322, Fig. 38. 

6 &.C.H. 1895, p. 171, Fig. 6. 

“ BS.A, xiii, p. 78, Fig. 17¢ ; others exist as yet unpublished. 
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the head is untque and a large conical mask with two holes for the eyes 1s 
probably intended. Its early date precludes any direct connection between 
this masked figure and the masks found at the sanctuary of Orthia. 


Pl. VI, 30. Perhaps a fragment from a vase. Black paint on a 
white ground. For the clean-shaved upper lip and beard cf. Pl. VI, 21. 
This has also been noticed in the terracotta figurines from Tarentum, but 
does not seem to have been peculiar to Sparta or to Spartan colonies.’ 


B.—Found with Lacontan If Pottery. 


The most interesting figurines belonging to this period* are a small 
group, distinguishable from the rest by their peculiar white clay. These 
are illustrated in Pl. VI, 15, 16, 19-23, 27, 31; 15 is a portion of a 
proteome, the head is missing, but a necklace is still preserved; 16 is 
probably a frog; 22 the fore part of some animal with the paws bent 
uncerneath ; 23 fragment of a water bird ; and 31 portion of a bird with 
webbed feet. The rest are obvious. The paint on these figurines varies: 
purple is used in 15 and 23, and black in 21 and 22. The horse’s head 
20 is in execution one of the best figurines from the Menelaion. The details 
in this case seem to have been finished off with a knife. For purposes of 
comparison a small lion carved out of poros is illustrated here, cf. Pl. VI, 17. 
It was found together with these figurines and. artistically, falls into the 
same series with them. The white close-grained material of which all 
these specimens are made is totally unlike any known Laconian clay and 
it therefore scems reasonable to regard this whole group as imported. 

The large fragment shown in Fig. 2; 4 is similar to the above, 
although the fabric is somewhat coarser. The back is hollow. 


The following may be compared with the group just described, mainly 
on account of their small size :—- 


Pl. VI, 13 and 25. Both lions; traces of purple paint are visible. 
The clay is of a light colour. 


Pl, VI, 18. A small sphinx. The background is due to the over- 


flowing of the mould. The clay is red. 


1 dan. a. δι 1883, pp. 194 tt. 
* One eaample from above the upper poros fluor. ef. p. 114, note 5. 
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Pl. VI, 24. A running hare with the head thrown back. 
Pl. VI, 26. Small grotesque. 
The fabric of the last two is ordinary. 


Figurines of more ordinary size and style, belonging to this period, 
were found in considerable numbers. Nearly all of them were also 
discovered in the earlier deposit and, consequently, are discussed in the 
next section. ἃ few, however, require notice here as perhaps being peculiar 
to the end of the seventh century. 


Fig. 3; 32. Large plaque. The back is flat. One figure at least is 
missing, so that it seems useless to attempt an identification. Traces of 
black and white paint exist, but they are too scanty to show the original 
decoration. For the hair cf. Fig. 3; 37. 


Fig. 3; 33. Chiefly remarkable for the long hair and the almost 
complete absence of arms, combined with careful modelling in other respects. 
A necklace is worn. The lines on the shoulders may be intended to re- 
present a short cloak like that onan early statue! in the ‘Cretan style’ now 
in the Louvre. 


Fig. 3: 34. For the position of the fists clenched in front of the 
chest? cf. B.S.A. xili, p. 66, Fig. 7g. The black horizontal bands across 
the body and legs suggest an early date and perhaps this example is here 
out of place. The older form of decoration does, however, continue 
for a long time. 


Fig. 3; 38. No other example of this type was found. The clay is 
a brick red. 


Types common to A and B, 


Under this heading are included those types which were found in 
both the preceding periods and also a few specimens which, from the 
nature of the deposit in which they were discovered, cannot be dated with 
greater accuracy. On the whole very little change can be observed in the 
commoner and more grotesque types ; the only sure sign of comparatively 
late date seems to be the use of purple paint. Black paint on a cream or 


1 Rev, Arch. 1908, PIN cf. & S.A. xin. p. δὸς Fig. 18 a. 


* Perhaps the locks of hair are grasped in either hand, as in a bone statuette from the Orthia 
site, B.S... xn, p. 94, Fig. 27 ¢. 
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white ground is certainly an older form of decoration, but nevertheless it 
continues in use up to the end of the seventh century. In many cases no 
sign of any paint at all remains, but in these the surface almost always 
shows signs of wear, and probably in its original state nearly every one of 
these figurines was painted. 


Fig. 3; 37, 39, protemaz. The back is flat. Some examples have a 
small hole or socket in the top of the head, perhaps intended for a metal 
loop. The hair is done in either two or three locks and sometimes also 1s 
represented by a series of parallel horizontal lines. Seven examples in all 
were found. In the later ones the features are more elongated and the lips 
narrower. 


Fig, 4: 48, 40. 52. Probably all varieties of the so-called ‘ bread- 
baker’ type. It is common in both periods but does not occur in the 
lowest deposit of all with only ‘Geometric pottery.’ ? 


Fig. 4; 51. 62. Both common types, similar in date to the above. 


Fig. 4; 50. The shoulder pins are rare. Compare with this 57 and 61, 
both possibly fragments of one figurine. On these last fragments traces 
of purple and black paint still exist. The clay is grey owing to bad 
firing. 

Fig. 4; 56. Leg of a throne. Compare the lion-legged thrones on 
the Spartan hero-relicfs. 


Fic. 4; €0. An unusual type and probably one of the earlier 
specimens included in this section. 
Lhe following frequire no comment, Pic. 25.6, Pica 53555. τὸ 


and Fig. 3: 43. The last is a fragment from a vase. and 55 is hollow at 
the back. 


C.—Found with Pottery of the Later Laconian Styles. 


This section contains all those examples of later date than the second 
Laconian style. Some were found in the surface carth, and some of the 
figurines found by Nastriotis in 1889 and 1900 have been also included τὸ 
make this account complete. 

Any smaller chronological division is not really justified by the 
evidence, 


1 Cf. Farrell, af, εὐ; p. 52. 
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The characteristic feature of this group is the very numerous series of 
riders on horseback. This type has already been noticed as occurring in 
the two previous periods, but it is far more prominent in the third. «A 
hoard consisting almost entirely of this type was found in the small 
building adjoining the sanctuary at the north-east corner. 

Typical examples belonging to various periods are shown in Fig. 3: 
35, 30, 41. 42, 46, 47, and perhaps 44 and 45 belong also to this group. 
None are executed with any care and the type throughout is conventional. 
In many cases the sex τοῦ the rider is doubtful. but the majority are 
certainly female, at times apparently seated astride and at times sideways, 
Considering the number of examples of this type it seems reasonable to 
suppose that it is connected with the cult of the building, and, in this case, 
the goddess on horseback would be Helen. The fact that this type?! also 
occurs at the sanctuary of Orthia, but in smaller numbers, seems no 
objection.* 

The following examples are all of a late date; some of them may 
perhaps be representations of the goddess :— 


PP], VI, το, 11. Two miniature figures covered with black glaze. 
P]. VI, 12. Small grotesque; black glaze as above. 


Fig. 5, together with Fig. 2; 1 give all the other characteristic 
types of the later period; of these 79-88 were found by Kastriotis. 
Although none of these are of any real artistic value, a considerable 
number show careful work. The most noticeable are the following :— 

Fig. 5; 80,81. Hydrophoroi = SILC. p. 237, No. 553 (10), and for 
Similar: types οἱ, διΟ. 7. 1, - pp 213; μαλγεσλεζίε 19001. Ρ. 4, ΕἸσ. 51. 
78: the head dress is unusual. 77: base. 1: the only example found of 
so large a size. 73: what this represents is obscure, it is, however, very 
carefully modelled. 

The fabric of nearly all these late figurines is red and dusty in 
appearance. [In nearly every case the surface is much worn. The 
predominant fabric in the other two periods is brown rather than red. 


‘Loom weights’ occurred throughout the upper strata but none were 
noticed in the lowest. 


1 BSA. atv, Ρ. 53, Fag. 2a, ὁν εν Jahr cshefte, 1901, p. 38, Fig. 26 fur similar examples from 
Lusoi. 


- Cf. p. Tog. 
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Conclusion. 


The figurines from the first two periods are closely connected both in 
type and in technique, but between them and those of later date there 
seems to bea gap. This is probably more apparent than real, being due 
to lack of evidence. Only one type, however, that of the goddess on 
horseback, is found in all three divisions. 

The common grotesque types Fig. 4: 49, 51, 52, 62 are also found at 
the Orthia site,) but it is noticeable that the obscene figurines which are 
common at that sanctuary do not occur at the Menelaion. 

A comparison with the contemporary figurines from the Argive 
Heraion brings out certain points of difference. [In both cases the 
costume should be Doric. In the Laconian figurines shoulder pins and 
fibulae are very rare. At Argos on the contrary, they are very prominent. 
The Argive women according to Herodotus” wore pins of unusual size, 
but the contrast is so marked between the Argive and Laconian terracottas 
that a further difference of costume seems to be implied. In the same 
passage Herodotus also mentions that the Athenian costume used to be 
like the Doric costume that was in vogue at Corinth. There is therefore 
literary evidence for local varieties of Dorian dress, and in view of the 
archaeological evidence it seems probable that the usual dress at Sparta 
was different somewhat from the Dorian costume representecd| on non- 
Laconian vases and monuments. The efofty gma, when it exists at all, is 
of small dimensions; the upper part of the costume seems close fitting 
and the belt is nearly always prominent. The absence of a large overfold 
would in itself, allow small pins to be used. 

That highly decorated fibulae were used at Sparta is certain, but they 
do not seem to have been worn on the shoulders so conspicuously as 
elsewhere. 

The present specimens are too much worn to enable the decoration of 
the dress to be made out. A fringe, however. can still be discerned on one 
Fig. 3: 33.. The ivory plaques from the Orthia site show that the usual 
pattern was geometric and that it extended all over the garment. 


ΔΙ, S. THoMPSsoN, 


I Farrell. of. af. pp. 70 ft, Fig. 7. > Harv. 87. 
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THE LEAD FIGURINES. 


The chronology and arrangement of the lead figurines from the 
Menelaion depend largely on those found in the stratified deposits at the 
sanctuary of Artemis Orthia. The stratification there has made it possible 
to divide them into six periods corresponding to the pottery, as follows: 
Lead O, parallel with Proto-Corinthian ware} circa 730 b.c.; Lead I 
parallel, with the carly Orientalising pottery, Laconian I, 700-625 B.C; 
Lead IJ, parallel with Laconian IT pottery ‘early Cyrenaic:, and found with 
it. in the latest part of the archaic deposit below the sand round the 
primitive temple and along the northern edge of the cobble pavement,’ 
625-600 B.c.; Lead ILI-IV, parallel with Laconian III and IV pottery, 
found in the earliest deposits above the sand to the north and the south of 
the sixth-century temple? circa 600-500 B.c.; Lead V, parallel with 
Laconian V pottery, found amongst the deposit to the east of the altar and 
in the houses beyond it” circa 300-125 B.«.; Lead VI, found amongst 
the houses to the east of the altar with Laconian VI pottery,’ circa 
495-356. τὰ 

The differences which divide these periods from one another may be 
considered true for our present purpose, since they hold good for the hundred 
thousand figurines discovered at the Orthia site. In the first period the 
heurines are thick and practically confined to obvious imitations of jewel- 
lery, while in the second ‘Lead II) the figurines are much more numerous 
and human and animal types first occur. In the third Lead II‘ they are 
more numerous still, especially the animal types. bulls now appearing for 
the first time, and also solid statuettes and plaques. In the fourth period 
(Lead III-IV) there is a compicte change of types; the winged goddesses 
are quite different (contrast Figs. 6 and οὐ; Athenas appear (Fig. 9): 
spike wreaths, which are exceedingly common, take the place of ball 
wreaths ; warriors and women are much smaller ‘contrast Fig. 6, Pl. VII and 
Figs. 9 and 10), and in general, though solid statuettes still occur, the fabric 
of the hgurines is much inferior and jewellery types practically disappear. 
In the fifth period there is a great decrease in the number of the types 
employed and of the figurines found, but three new types appear, an 


1 ALS. Ni. PL TID, p. 61. Fig. 9. 2 BSL AL SIV. Dp. 30. 
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Athena (Fig. 9; 14), a fisherman (Fig. 10; 35), and a winged goddess 
(Fig. 9; 1). In the sixth and last period (Lead V) comparatively few 
figurines are found and these are confined to a few types such as spike 
wreaths, deer, and thin pierced discs, which type occurs in this period only.! 

But apart from this, the evidence of the stratification and especially the 
pottery at the Menelaion, makes it possible to divide the lead found there 
into three clearly defined groups. The earliest (A) are those found with 
late Geometric, Proto-Corinthian and Laconian 1 pottery above the lower 
floor at the north-east corner. The second division (B) comprises all the 
figurines found in the pocket of black earth on the eastern slope, which by 
the pottery and the lead, is obviously contemporaneous with the Orthia 
pottery classed as Laconian II. The latest (C) are those found above the 
upper floor between the walls at the north end, to which must be added 
the figurines excavated by Ross and Kastriotis along the same side.” 


A.—Ffigurines found with Geometric, Proto-Corinthian, and Laconian ὦ 
Pottery. 


The earliest figurines are a pierced disc (Fig. 8; 34), which is 
similar to an ornament worn by a Cypriote terracotta,? and the fragmentary 
plaque (Fig. 8: 33) which is hard to classify, for such plaques, at the 
Orthia site,* are found with Lead II. But from the stratum in which they 
were found these two figurines probably belong to the first period, Lead O. 
With these were also two fragments of women similar to those in Fig. 6. 

slightly later than these, but from the same stratum, and probably 
belonging to the period of Laconian I pottery, are two warriors like those 
on Plate VII, three solid rings and one ball and two spike wreaths like 
those in Fig. 8; 26, 30, 28, and a scarab ring like Fig. 8 


- 9 
5 21, 


B.—Figurines found with Laconian If Pottery. 


The 1523 figurines found in the deposit of black earth already 
referred to, are much more important. These, as stated above, belong to 
the period of pottery and lead classed as Laconian II. The first large 


l B.S.A. xiv, p. 11, Fig. 4. * S.If-C.,-pp. 228 ff. 
3 BM. Cat. Terracottas, Pl. XIV. ἘΝ δι, χης ps 323). Fig 38: 
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croup is that of winged goddesses, of which there are at least twenty-nine 
tvpes. Most interesting are the two varieties (Fig. 6; 1, 3), in which 
the goddess is shown holding a lion in each hand, This type has been 
already illustrated and discussed clsewhere,! so that it is unnecessary to 
deal with it here. Of the other types Fig. 6; 20 is important. since it 
is common in Lead I and also occurs in Lead III-IV; Fig. 6: 2, 6 
occur in Lead II only and the former has not yet been found at the 
Qrthia site. The other varieties are more or less common to both Lead I 
and 11. 

Of the female figurines, such as those shown in Fig. 6: 27-39, 
there are about twenty different types, and these are common to both 
Lead I and II, especially Fig. 6: 31. Of the severer style (Fig. 46; 
21-96) there are: “ten: “types: “tivo: “Or “these: (Bios δ: σοὶ δῆς. 4chich 
represent votaries bringing pomegranates as offerings, are common to 
Lead | and II, while the others seem peculiar to Lead 11. Figurines, such 
as Fig. 6: 21, 24, 25, 26, show clearly that the costume of the female 
fieurines 15 an ordinary οὐζίον girt at the waist as a rule. The idea that 
they wear a separate skirt and bodice? seems to have been based on 
figurines like Fig. 6: 27, in which the body is ex face and the legs are in 
profile. There is no definite sign in any of them of a separate bodice, or 
of a skirt at all resembling the Mycenaean flounced skirt. 

In the warriors shown on Plate VII, 1-16, of which there are about 
twenty-eight varicties, two (Plate VII, 9, 14) belong to Lead ILI-IV and 
one is typical (Plate VII, 7; of Lead II. It is noticeable that the patterns 
on the shields are all decorative and usually of the rosette type. Only one 
pattern, the running wheel, is at all common on vase paintings of the 
period.* 

Of the next four figurines three (Plate VII, 17, 19, 20) are peculiar to 
Lead II: the first seems to be a helmeted flute-player, the third is a 
Satyric type, such as appears on Corinthian vases,? and the fourth 
represents a woman in a long chiton playing a lyre: the second, a peculiar 
type of man, occurs in Lead I as well. 

Cocks “Plate VII, 21) are rare in Lead I but are frequent in 

VT a15,- 1969), Poe 293. ths. Figs... 10, 14. 
* J.A74.S. 1909, p. 293, Fig. 9. 
* Bodests ity 300-4 S.A. AU, je 324°) but see S176, 415.230, 


+ Ch eg. Studmiezka, Ju47 bik, 1886, p. 24. 
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Lead II ;! similar, but smaller cocks and of different types, occur in 
Lead III-[V. 

Rampant goats (Plate VII, 23, 24) occur rarely in 1 οδα I, more 
commonly in Lead II, and rarely in Lead III-IV. 

Horses (we found fifty in this deposit divided into five types, to one of 
which belong forty-three specimens) also are more frequent in Lead II 
than in I, and are rare in Lead III-IV (Plate VII, 25-28). The continuance 
of these animal types is an important factor in determining the sequence 
of the different periods. 

Sphinxes, of which there were here eight varieties, are less common in 
Lead I than in II, and very rare in Lead III-IV. Of those here figured 
(Plate VII, 29-34, Fig. 7 ; 1-3), three types (Plates VII, 33, Fig. 7 ; 2.3) are 
found both in Lead I and II; the others seem to be confined to Lead II 
only. The most remarkable is Fig. 7; 30; it is a pendant, as is shown 
clearly by an example from the Orthia site, which has a hole bored 
through the top. Lions again, of which there are eight varieties, occur 
more frequently in Lead II than in I, and not often in Lead IIJ-IV. 
Of those here figured, four (Fig. 7; 4, 10, 11,2 ὃ, and 12) belong to both 
Lead I and II, three (Fig. 7; 5, 6, 9) occur only in Lead II, and one 
(Fig. 7: 7) though commonest in Lead II, occurs occasionally in Lead | 
and in III-[V. 

In Fig. 7; 13-18 are shown different varieties of the grilles that occur 
from Lead I to Lead III-IV, and are still inexplicable. Dr. Rouse’s 
view? that they were bases for statuettes like the open-work bases of the 
Geometric bronze animals from Olympia is untenable, for as seen in the 
illustrations, there are no traces whatsoever of any attachment to their 
upper surface. 

The two ornaments (Fig. 7; 19, 20) are clearly lead imitations of 
jewellery, which belong both to Lead I and II: the first recalls some gold 
work from Rhodes,* and the other has a vague resemblance to some 
Mycenaean gold ornaments.? The purpose of the grids (Fig. 7; 21-22), 

1 Cf. the cocks un Laconian vases, 4..9 4. xiv, pp. 37 ff. 

* This type occurs amongst the figurines found by Kastriotis (S.JIZC. p. 226, Fig. 80). As 
most of his figurines must have come from above the upper floor at the north end, it might be 
thought that this type belonged to Lead IHI-IV as well, but at the Orthia site it has not yet appeared 
later than Lead I. 

3 Greek Votive Offerings, Ὁ. 15, note 8. 


ὁ Arch, Anz. 1904, p. 41; Salzmann, Caméius, Pl. I. 
ἢ Schliemann, //zos, Figs. 836, 838; Schuchhardt, Sch/eemann's Excavations, Fig. 75. 
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which belong to Lead I and II, is as yet unknown. The two plates 
(Fig. 7; 23-24) are also common to Lead I and II and imitate gold 
work, The rosettes, common to Lead I and II (Fig. 7; 25-30), are 
parallel to the bronze, gold, and leaden rosettes found at many sites, 
Kamiros, Ephesus, Curium, Sparta, Aegina, and Lusoi.| The ornaments 
in Fig. 8; 1, 2 are similar imitations of gold work, such as has been found 
on the Acropolis at Athens,? Curium,? and Eleusis. The first occurs in 
Lead I and IJ, the second in Lead II and IJI-IV; the next ornament 
(Fig. 8; 3), also common to Lead I and II, recalls the pattern of a 
bracelet from Curium.* Bulls’ heads (Fig. 8; 4-6) occur at the Orthia site 
from Lead I to Lead [II-[V, but are not so solidly made as these from 
the Menelaion. The fact that one 15 worn by a Cypriote terracotta’ proves 
that they were ornaments: gold examples have been found in Cyprus °® 
and Khodes, there are specimens in ivory from MAlycenae, and they 
also occur in bronze. The female head, a type common to Lead I and II 
Fig. 8; 7), also recalls gold jewellery from Athens, Ephesus, Kamiros, 
Delos, Megara, and elsewhere.’ 

Of the ornaments that follow (Fig. 8; 8-14} there is not much to be 
said. All are common to Lead I and II. The rosette is like similar 
examples in gold from Corinth and in ivory from Ephesus. The three 
strips (lig. 8; ΤΙ, 13, 14) are possibly imitations of gold strips like some 
from Athens and Ephesus,” though the third one might be a votive dress 
with a fringe, as on one of the terracottas (Fig. 8; 33. Pairs of pins 
“Pig, δ; 15-16) imitated in lead occur in Lead I, I] and III-IV. A pair 
of gold pins fastened by a chain has been found at the Orthia site. there 
is a silver specimen from the Argive Ileraion, and bronze examples are 
very common.” They are frequently seen worn by figures in vase 


τ ret. Zeit. 1884, Pl TX, 6, S 3 Hogarth, Afiesus, Tis. VITL XX: Cesnola, Crarus, 
PL XAAVE; ALS A. sau, p. 116. Fig. 6/3 Furtwaengler. legzma, Pls. CNILL, CXIV ᾿ς Jatiechefie. 
1901. p. 57, 1 ig. 106. ; 

- Athens, Nat. Mus. 7258. * Perrot-Chipiez. ni, Fig. 600. 
Cesnola, Crfres, 312. 
SRM. Cat. feiracettas. Pl. XIV. 
“CesnolaoCrerus, Vis 1. 
Arca “ett, 1954, PLoIN, 23 Hogarth, Affhesas, Pl UL, 93 Salzmann, Cue2u:. Pl Τ 
lrch. Zeit. S84, PIL IN, 11, 12; Daremberg-Saglio, i, Fig. 934. 

‘dn, Zeit, 1984, PL VIET. 103 Hogarth, ef, af, PL ANXAY, 21. 

el Met Hots Asad, ΒΊΟΥ τὰς 53° blowarth, pp, ας Pt. 1X 
Olympia, iv, PIE NNW; Thiersch afud Furtwaengler, fesvia, Die 40g, Plo OXY 
Waldstein, .f7 give /heracum, un, Pils. INNX fl; B.S... κὰν pp. τος fh. Fiz 1. 
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paintings, and on terracottas? /Fig. 8; 30--57.. The curious ornament 
‘Fig. 8; 17, ts peculiar to Lead II, while the next three (Fig. 8; 18-20 
are common to Lead 1 and II. Scarab rings ‘Fig. 8; 21; in lead and 
bronze have been found at the Argive Heraion, and there are similar 
specimens in the British Museum.*? Wreaths with what appear to be 
pomegranate buds (lig. $8; 22—-23. and simpler wreaths like Fig. 8; 24 
and 25 occur both in Lead 1 and II. Solid lead rings, which occur in 
Lead 1 and II (Fig. ὃ ; 26°, have been found at Ephesus,t and are probably 
imitations of gold rings like some from the Orthia site. Spike wreaths 
(Fig. 8; 27, 28) are rare in Lead I and II, exceedingly common in Lead 
ITI-IV, and common in Lead V and VI. Ball wreaths (Tig. 8; 30) are 
practically peculiar to Lead I and 11, though smaller varieties of them 
occur later. Wheels (Fig. 8; 29) are common to Lead [ and II and 
may be compared to bronzes from Olympia and Acgina.” 


C.—figurines found with Pottery later than Laconian 77. 


To this class belonz 2748 fizurines, to which must be added the 
352 now in the National Museum at Athens from the excavations of 
Ross and Wastriotis.© These are of the same types as those found by 
us and, apart from the lion mentioned above, add nothing of interest. 
In Fig. g; 2-8 the usual varieties of winged goddesses common 
to Lead III-IV and V are shown: Fig. 9: 1 is a type peculiar to 
Lead V. The different types of Athena are seen in Fig. οἱ gy, 15, 17, 
and of these one (Fig. 9; 14) seems to be practically confined to 
Lead V, and one to Lead VI ‘Fig. 9; 10, 11), the rest occurriney both 
ι Lead ITI-IV and V. The running Gorgon Fig. 9: 16, which 
is found only in Lead ITI-IV, is very like the running figures on the 
Arkesilas kylix.. [t is curious that the two goddesses with bows > 
(hig. 9; 18, 19) should, like the Athena type, wear an aegis fringed 
with snakes. Of the different varieties of women, two ‘Fig. 9; 
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occur also in Lead I and II; all the other types, of which the more 
usual are small, rough figures (Fig. 9; 27-38), are common to 
Lead III-IV and V. One seems to hold a cymbal ‘Fig. 9; 24): 
there are also three varieties of female flute-players (Fig. 9; 39-41) 
like figurines that occur in Lead I and 11. There are two male lyre- 
players (Fig. 9; 42, 43), the second of which is found also in Lead I 
and II, and two types (Fig. 9; 45, 47) of the nude male flute-players 
(Fig. 9 ; 44-49) are found in the same periods. 

Of the warriors shown in Fig. 10; I-25 the smaller figurines 
(Fig. 10; 8-17), one of the larger types (Fig. 10; I), and those 
with blazons on their shields are typical of Lead III-IV, and occur 
occasionally in Lead V and VI. The others resemble those found in 
Lead I and IJ. It is remarkable that on none do we find the blazon 
A, which Eupolis says the Lacedaemonians had on their shields. The 
running wheel pattern (Fig. 10; 18, 19) is fairly common and most of 
the blazons (Fig. 10; 20-24) are frequently found on red-figured vases.’ 

Of the bowmen (Fig. 10; 26, 27) the first is peculiar to Lead V, 
and the other occurs in Lead I, II, and III-IV. The nude men 
(Fig. 10; 28, 31, 33),some of whom may be flute-players, are common 
in Lead III-IV. The man with a loin-cloth (Fig. 10; 34) 15 rarely found 
in Lead II, and not at all in Lead V. Of the trident bearers (big. τὸ ; 
34, 35) the first belongs to Lead III-IV and V, but the other 15 peculiar 
to Lead V. Horsemen and centaurs (Fig. 10; 35, 36: belong to 
Lead ITI-IV, though one small type of horseman found at the Orthia 
site is common to Lead II and III-IV. The horses that follow have 
already been referred to above, as also the second of the three lion types 
(Fig. 10; 41-43). The other two lions are peculiar to Lead HI-IV. 
As remarked above, sphinxes are found from Lead I to ITI-IV. but 
it is obvious how inferior are the types of Lead ITI-[V (tig. τὸς 44). 
The siren (Fig. 10; 45) is rare in Lead III-IV but fairly frequent 
in Lead II. Rampant goats have already been mentioned above 
‘Fig. 10; 47) Deer, such as seen on Fig. τι; 1-6, first appear in 
Lead TII-IV and are very common in this and the two succeeding 


periods. Cocks (Fig. 11; 7-11), which are rare in Lead I, are common 


1 E.g. Cocks, Furtwaengler-Reichheld, Pl. ἈΝΤΙ; Gorgon, eéza., Pl ἈΝΤΙ: Lion, ted, 
Ils, XXATV, LXI, LAALIV, LAXXYV; Scorpion, zéa’v, Pls LNII, CXI: Ball, zéad., Pls. 
LNXXV, CALI; Boar, σόν Pl LANXIV 5 Bird, ἐρῶ, PL ΧΙ. 
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in Lead II and III-IV, but in the latter period the types and fabric are 
much inferior, 

Of the ornaments, the horse-head type has been discussed elsewhere ἢ 
(Fig τας; 12, 13', and the bull’s head ‘Fig. 11; 14: shows the type 
which at the Orthia site is common to Lead I, IJ, IIJ-IV: on Fig. 11; 
15-17, Ig are seen the Lead III-IV types of the heavy headed dress 
pins already discussed above. Of the bud ornaments (Fig. 11; 20-24, 
which occur also in Lead I and Ii and are clearly imitations of jewellery. 
the fifth is of a pomegranate bud type, one of the typical ornaments of 
Laconian pottery. At the Menelaion a gold pomegranate has been 
found ‘Plate VIII, 9. and another in bronze (Fig. 13; 11; 


i" 


while at 
the Orthia site examples in silver, ivory, and terracotta are comparatively 
common.* 

Palm branches (Fig. 11 ; 25-27) are found in Lead III-IVto VI. The 
framed amphora (Fig. 11 ; 28) is peculiar to Lead ITI-IV: it may bear 
the same relation to the solid lead plaques of Lead II” that the fretwork 
bone carvings® of Laconian III-IV bear to the ivory plaques of Laconian I] 
and earlier periods. Of the rings, those‘ like Fig. 11; 29 are rare in 
Lead IIJI-IV, and occur occasionally in Lead I and II, but in the two 
periods scarab rings arecommoner. Solid rings ‘Fig. 11 ; 33: have already 
been mentioned above. Of the three types of wreaths (Fig. 11; 30-327 
the spike wreaths are very rare in Lead [ and II, and exceedingly common 
in Lead ITI-IV, V and VI, in which periods there are often more of them 
than of all the other types of figurines put together. For instance, at the 
Menelaion, of the 2748 figurines in this stratum, 1370 were spike wreaths, 
and at the Orthia site, in the Laconian IIT and IV deposit on the south side 
of the temple, there were S600 spike wreaths against 3725 other figurines ; in 
the Laconian V deposit cast of the Greck altar there were 1798 spike wreaths 
against 540 other figurines, and in the Laconian VI deposit among the 
houses to the east of the altar, there were about 1798 spike wreaths against 
about 1092 other figurines. The small ball wreaths, much inferior to the 


ae /1.5. 190y, p 290. Fivs, 5-7. 
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large types of Lead I and II, are not so common as the pomegranate bud 
wreaths (Fig. 11; 31), and both occur in Lead [III-IV to VI. Miniature 
lead mirrors (Fig. 11 ; 34) are rare in Lead III-IV, but fairly common in 
Lead I and II. Finally in Fig. 11; 35-40 are seen the types of grilles 
that occur in Lead III-IV and V, again much inferior to those of the 
earlier periods. 


A. J. B. WACE. 


MISCELLANEA, 


Nearly all the objects included in this section are represented in 
sreater numbers and often in greater variety, at the neighbouring sanctuary 
of Artemis Orthia. They will be fully discussed on a later occasion in 
connection with that site. The following list is intended only to complete 
the account of the finds from the Menelaion. 


Glazed Paste. 


PI. VIII, 1. Fragment of male statuette; pierced at the back laterally 
for suspension. Found with Lacontan II pottery. 


Pl. VIII, 2, 3, 4. Scarabs; date XXVIth dynasty and found with 
Laconian I[. ΑἸ! are pierced for suspension. Two others also found, one 
similar to 2, the other illegible. 


PI. VIEI, το. Head of an animal, possibly a hedgehog. Faint traces 
of blue still remain. Date 6th century. 


The following are not illustrated :— 


Fragment of a paste vase, found with Laconian II. A few frag- 
ments of * Phoenician glass,’ blue with white lines, 6th century. A few 
paste beads and indistinguishable fragments were noticed in various strata. 
For a discussion of objects in paste found on Greek sites cf. Hogarth, 
Ephesus, p. 207. 

Beads, Whorls, ete. 


PI. VIT, 23. Of a dark almost black, vitreous substance. Also in 
blue-green bottle glass ; cf. Hogarth, of. ctt., Pl. XIV, 28. 


Pl. VIII, 24. Three cornered or ‘cocked-hat’ shape. The body is made 
of a dull brown paste. White or yellow bands of a finer material are inlaid 
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at each extremity. Most frequent with Geometric and Proto-Corinthian 
pottery. Common at Sparta and found also at Hissarlikt Ephesus - 
and Aegina. 


The following are not illustrated :— 


Conical whorls in dull purple steatite. most frequent with Laconian | 
and II. Amber bead, lentoid in shape, found with Laconian IT. 


ΕΣ Suen and Silver Gat. 


PIVIIE, 5. tubular bead: silver, others gilt. Found with Laconian IT. 
Cr Hosa εἰπε ΒΡ Nr 2. 

Pl. VI, 6. Tubular attachment for pendant: silver, others στὶς, Found 
with Laconian II. Cf. Hogarth, of. ez, Pl. NII, 10, a very common type. 

PL VIII, 7. Giltring, Found with Laconian I]. Two others, broken, 
also found. 

Pl. VITI, δ. Gilt. There is no parallel to this example from the 
Orthia site. The back is flat and no sign of any attachment is left. It is 
therefore doubtful whether this was a pendant or not. Found with 
Laconian ITI. 

PL VIII.9. Pendant in form of a bud. Gilt. A very common type. 
It should be completed by a tubular attachment as shown in PI. VITI, 5. 
Found with Laconian II. Similar types in bone 
and terracotta occur at the Orthia site. For 
leaden imitation cf. Fig. 11; 20, 21. 

Fig 12, Silver ring with gold nail inserted in 
the bezel. Found with Laconian II. The object 
of the nail is to ward off the evil eye, cf. 2. LIZ. 


Cat. Finger Rings, p. Xxxiil, where several of later 


eae tae o date are discussed. No similar example from the 
tie, 12 —SILVER RING. 


(SCALE bo: ΤΩ Orthia site. 
The following are not illustrated :— 


In silver: plain hoop ring and ribbed bead. Gilt knobs, balls and wire, 
together with a few inclistinguishable fragments in both materials. A 
small quantity of gold leaf was also found. 


1 Schliemann, //zos, Ὁ. 429, No. 551. = PMorarthc ofnigic Fl NV 920) ἘΞ 2S; 
Ὁ Purtwaengler, deyzva, ΕἸ. CXVIIT. 1-3. 
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The above cxamples do not represent the better specimens of Spartan 
jewellery, which only survive in leaden imitations, It seems probable that 
only inferior or imitation jewellery was used as votive offerings. The chief 
technical points to be noticed are the tubular attachments, cf. Pl. VIII. 5, 
and the absence of wire loop attachments and also of applied gold or 
silver miniature bells which are common tfteatures on contemporary 
jewellery from other sites. 


fre. 


An iron knife was fuund with Geometric pottery. 


fvory and Bone. 


Pl VIEL 11, τῷ. Bone: probably piecesof “inlay; 11 found. with 
Laconian II; 19 1s later. 


Pl, VIII, 12. Bone: use unknown; similar examples from the Orthia 
site. 


Pl VIII, 13. Bone: six-sided die in form of a fish. Found with 


Laconian ITI and later wares. A similar type occurs in bronze, cf. Pl. IX. 
{{ν 4:5; 


Pl. VIII, 14. Bone: similar examples in other materials τ', below, 


Co 


pi iay.. Found with Laconia 1. ΤΠ θὲ 101; Fie. 31. 

Pl. VITI, 15. Bone: use unknown. Found with Laconian IIT and 
later styles. 

Pi, VIII, τό. Bone: found with Laconian III and later styles, cf. 
Pid o SIN Pie 35 IGS. 

P], VIII, 17. Ivory seal: on the back what seems to be a rosette 


ornament ; for somewhat similar examples cf. L.S.d. xill, p. 92, Fig. 25 ὁ. 


Pl]. VIII, τὸ. Bone: found with Proto-Corinthian and Laconian I. 
el. ASA Rul, pe Ody Fis 27 ἡ 


Pl. VITI, 20. Bone: a small socket in the top. Found with 
Laconian II. 


Pl. VIII, 21. Bone: almost certainly a lion, cf. L.S.A. xiii, p. 99, 
Pig. 30¢. Found with Laconian III and later styles. 
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In addition to those illustrated, a few strips of bone, some with an 
ornamentation of inscribed circles, were found with Laconian II and later 
styles. It should be noted that the above are dated entirely on the 
evidence from the Menelaion; they have been compared with similar 
objects from the Orthia site and no discrepancy seems to exist. In any 
case of doubt the superior evidence from the latter sanctuary would have 
to prevail. 

ΔΙ. 5. THOMPSON. 


THE BRONZES. 


The bronzes from the Menelaion, though not so numerous as those 
from the Orthia site, are in much better condition owing to the drier nature 
of the site. Like the other finds they fall easily into three main classes 
according to the strata in which they were found. 


A.—Bronses found with Geometric, Proto-Corinthian, and Laconian 1 
Pottery. 


Pins: of these there are two main types, (2) with small heads often 
surmounted by a thin disc (Plate VIII, 28, 29), and (ὁ) with large, heavy 
heads (Pl. IX, 21-23). The stratification at the Orthia site has shown 
that Thiersch was right in thinking! the former contemporaneous with 
Geometric and the latter with Orientalising and later pottery. Fragments 
such as Pl. VIII, 26, 27 are probably the heads of pins of the first type 
with iron shafts, which are fairly common. 

Rings: (4) thin, plain rings like the solid lead rings (Fig. 8 ; 26) and 
the larger bronze rings shown on PI. IX, 13; (4) similar open rings with the 
ends ending in spirals,’ usually found with Geometric ware only. 

Thin discs: (4) plain, (4) ornamented with rosettes like Fig. 13; 3, 
4, 14. 

Argive-Corinthian embossed strips+: of these, few fragments were 
found (Fig. 13 ; 7-10). 

Narrow strips with small holes punched in them.’ 


1 B.S A. xiii, pp. 109 ff. ; Thiersch afud Furtwaengler, egina, pp. 412 ff. 
2 Cf. B.S.A. xiii, p. 117, Fig. 6 ὁ. ἡ zw. above p, 133, note I. 
* De Ridder, De Actypfis Aeneis ; Furtwaengler, Aegina, p. 394. 

° Cf. Olympia, iv, Pls. XVIII ff. ; Waldstein, drgive Heraeum, ii, Pl. CI. 
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Miniature vases: we found one of these. Similar jugs have been 
found at the Orthia site, Acgina,! and Phthiotic Thebes. 

Animals on stands: to this class belongs the bird (Fig. 13; 12) like 
examples from Olympia, the Argive Heraion, and the Orthia site,? and a 
doubtful fragment that may represent a lizard or some similar animal. 
Besides these there were handles for bowls, long rods with knobs at 
intervals like some from Aegina and the Argive Heraion,? and a bronze 
mask similar to Fig. 13; 17. 

But the most remarkable bronze from this stratum is the female 
statuette (13 m. high) figured on Pl. X. This represents a woman in a 
long chiton stopping just above the ankles and girt at the waist. The 
hands are close to the sides though the arms are free from the body. The 
head, eyes, and mouth are abnormally large. The hair is a thick, flat, wig- 
like mass, cut sharp off round the face and at the back of the neck. The 
body shows a minimum of modelling, being very flat and rectangular, and 
the contours of the figure are only slightly indicated. The projection of 
the skirt at the bottom should be noticed ; it seems to indicate that it was 
fuller there than elsewhere. There are practically no parallels to this 
statuette: the nearest ts an archaic figure from Lusoi,* but even that is very 
different. This is one of the earliest bronze statuettes that can be even 
approximately dated. Since the stratum in which it was found contained 
Geometric, Proto-Corinthian, and Laconian I pottery, it cannot well be 
later than the seventh century, and might even belong to the eighth. 


B.—Bronses found with Lacontan 11 Pottery. 


Pins, heavy headed (Plate IX, 21-23): these were used to fasten the 
chiton” on the shoulders and are often seen worn by figures in vase 
paintings, and on terracottas. We also found this type in iron. 

Rings: thick, solid rings (Plate IX, 13).8 

Dice: these are exactly like some found at the Orthia site’ and dated 
to the late seventh or early sixth century. Both of the Menelaion 


1 Furtwaengler, deena, Pl. CXVIITI, 16. 

“. BSA. xl, p 111. Fig. 2; Waldstein, of. cet. 11, Pl. LXXVILI; Olympia, iv. Pl. XIII. 
3 Furtwaengler, of. cit. Pl. CATV ; Waldstein, of, ct. ii, Pl. CX XI, 

4 Jahreshefte, 1901. p. 34, Fig. 20. 

Ὁ a. Thiersch apd Furtwaengler, -legima, pp. 404 ff. 

° Cf. Olfvmpia, iv, Pl. ΧΧΤΗ. t δε ΧΙ Py 118. Figs Sa sel. xiv, py 26. 
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specimens (Plate IX, 11, 12) have a hole at one end for suspension, 
and the second, like a bone example also from here (Plate VIII, 13), is in the 
shape of a fish. These dice are six-sided and have the pips marked by 
small, sunken holes. 

Pendants ‘Plate IX, 15, 17): of these we found several in the shape 
of pomegranate buds or poppy heads. They may be compared with the 
specimens in gold, silver, ivory, lead, and terracotta from the Orthia 
site’ and the Menelaion itself. All are pierced for suspension. 

Model Double Axes (Plate IX, 9, 10): these are as a rule bored 
through as though fora shaft, and are cither made solid or of two thin 
plates of bronze clamped together. Similar axes of gold, silver, 
lead, and terracotta have been found at the Orthia site, and bronze 
examples come from Tegea, Lusoi, and the Diktaean Cave. 

Bow! handles: two with snakes’ heads are here figured (Plate IX, 14. 
18), and one with lions’ heads was also found. 

Fibulae: only one was found and that of a rare type, a lion 
with a snake as a tail: the hinge is under the fore paws. Similar 
fbulae come from Olympia, the Argive Heraion, and the Orthia 
site.® 

Bulls’ head pendants {Plate IX, 2-4, 6, 8): these may all have 
been actually worn as ornaments, as on a Cypriote terracotta in the 
British Museum They have also been found at the Orthia_ site» 
It should be noted that one (Plate IX, 3) has a small lion’s head between 
the horns. 

statuettes: the two small men (Plate ΓΝ, 1, 5°, from the close 
similarity between them in size and style and from the cuived shape 
of the feet, obviously stood facing one another on the handles of a bowl. 
The workmanship is rough and vigorous, and there is no indication of fine 
detail, such as the hair. The gencral features are broadly and directly 
rendered giving an expression of pleasing grotesqueness. The other rough 
statuette | Plate ΓΝ, 20) recalls a bronze and a terracotta from Olympia : 


ee ADOVE Pe τ. 


τ AY wt. ani, p. 116, Fig. Gey BSA. vi, p. 109, Fig. 403 Jirtrevhefh, 1901, p. 49; cf. tke 
ivory examples, /).5.4. Amn, p. Tor, Fig, 30/3 and τὸν above p. 143. 

’ Ofpmapraciv, PL LVI, 960; Waldstein, τε f/eracim. ou, Pl LXX NX VIEL: 7. S04. xin. 
pe 114, Bigs 4 ὁ, 
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it may also be compared with the rough, hand-made, archaic terracottas.! 

Rosettes” (Fig. 13: 3, 4, 14): these were fairly common in the black 
earth pocket, though often badly broken. 

Argive-Corinthian embossed strips* Fig. 13: 1, 2, 13, 18 : fragments 
of these common, but badly broken; they show the usual interlaced or 
tongue patterns, and rarely animals, such as lions. 

Masks : two were found, ‘@ (Fis. 13; 6 a lion’s head which may 
be compared to an ox head from Olympia,(é; a female head “Fig. 13; 
17) also like some from Olympia ;’ this is badly damaged. The arrange- 
ment of the hair, which is crowned by a stefphane, in two plaits on each 
side recalls sixth-century statues. 

Miscellaneous : in this class we may mention a chain (Plate IX, το, 
a pomegranate of thin bronze plate “Fig. 13; 11: a handle with a disc 
to attach to a wooden or ivory casket fFig. 13; 15), and a thin strip 
adorned with a rosette (Fig. 13: 5. perhaps to bind round the edge of a 
small box. 


C.—Lronses found with Lacenian [11-V ant Later Pottery. 


Pins: heavy-headed, like Plate IX, 21-23. 

Rings: solid, like Plate IN, 13. 

Bell (Plate VITI. 23: this is to be compared to the bronze and terra- 
cotta bells dedicated to .\thena Chalkioikos.” 

Handles from bowls and jugs Fig. 14: 1, 3. 

᾿ és ΕΙΣ + > Ε ais . 5 5 

Sickle “Fig. 13; 16): this may be compared to the iron. sickles 
dedicated to Orthia.' 

Bowls: several in fragments including the greater part of a phzale 
mesomphalos. 

Bronze strips: pieces embossed with ordinary decorative patterns. 

Miscellaneous : an arrowhead, a piece of wire covered with vold-leaf, 
and the curious object shown in Fig. 14; 2. This is a bronze crescent 
swinging freely round a bronze rod with a stud at the top and in the 
middle. Lhe lower part of the rod is bedded in a lump of Iead, which 


shows that it was originally sct up in a stone or marble base. What was 


MCh δ, Many. Pp. GOL > See above p. 133. 
* De Ridder, De Fetypis Aenets 5 Furtwaenglei, «ἵν Wil, Pe 304s 
ες ie. Plz SA, δ, * Ompia, wy Pl, XXXVI, 691, XL, 639. 
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the purpose of this object is unknown : it is more like ἃ weathercock than 
anything else. 


The following bronzes were with those of Class C, but in a place where 


Figs £6—=—MENELAIONY BRONZLS (SCALE 1.22} 


the strata above the upper floor at the north end had been disturbed by 
the excavations of Ross and Kastriotis ! :— 


Bird of a thin plate of bronze :Fig. 13; 12): bronze animals of 


% 


' See abuve pp. 115. 
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this type at Olympia and the Orthia site! have been found in archaic 
Strata. 
Bull’s head pendant: a specimen exactly like that shown on 
Plate IX, 3. 
A. J. Β. WACE. 


THE POTTERY. 


The season of 1909 was particularly interesting because of the fuller 
light that was shed on the earlier period of the Laconian style of pottery 
by the excavation of the Menelaion. This excavation produced in close 
proximity to the building a plentiful supply of Spartan Geometric ware, 
of Sub-Geometric, of Laconizn I, and of Laconian II, but of the later 
developments very few examples were turned up. 

The Geometric ware is mostly of the later variety in which slip was 
used, and no further comment 15 required by it. 

As for the Sub-Geometric sherds, not only their juxta-position with 
those of the first Laconian period, to which indeed little weight can be 
attached, as the stratification at this site had been much disturbed, but 
their nature, as can be seen from the specimens shown in Fig. 135, a, ed, 
lends support to the theory suggested two years ago* by the study of the 
pottery at the sanctuary of Orthia, that this ware lasted on some while, 
and was still used for large vessels when the new Laconian style (1) had 
been adopted generally for small vases. These sherds, which in technique 
‘particularly the quality of the black paint used) belong to the Geometric 
style, show points of decoration that make it hard to believe that they are 
far removed in time from the second of the Laconian periods 

It is in this period of Laconian II ‘for the many sherds of Laconian I 
call for absolutely no remark) that the ceramic interest of the Menelaion lies 
It was in this period ® that the continuity of the pottery at the sanctuary of 
Orthia was least complete, and it was particularly pleasant to find that the 
Menelaion was richest in ware of just the time about which our knowledge 


1 Olympia, iv, Pl. X, 99, τοῦ; ALS... xui, p. 116. Fig. 6 ὦ. 

* It is noteworthy that here several specimens of Corinthian pottery were found, besides a good 
quantity of Pivto-Corinthian ware. The small amount of Mycenaean pottery that was found here 
anil near by is late, poor in quality, and chiefly interesting because it is Mycenaean. 

LSS A, My 124, * BSA. sill, pp. 126, 130. 
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Fic. 15. —SUB-GEOMETRIC WARE (a, ¢, αἱ, c) AND LACONIAN II (ὁ, 7, g) (SCALE τ : 2.) 
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was deficient. One positive error can now be corrected. The running 
leaf pattern! was first found at the Orthia site in the latest deposit below 
the sand, which contained, together with a little (necessarily very early) 
Laconian III, those sherds that we rightly considered to belong to a period 
intermediate between the early simplicity of the style and its full develop- 
ment. The pattern was very simple, was the first example (if we except 
the ray pattern, of a vegetable mot:/, and was found generally alone round 
the lip of the vase asa substitute for the square and dot of Laconian I. Thus 
we were led to think that it also belonged to Laconian II, the style of the 
end of the seventh century. The pattern, however, is not found at all on 
the pottery at the Menelaion which we class with Laconian If. That we 
are right in our classification is shown hardly more clearly by the nature 
of the ware (obviously the intermediate style, of the more complete 
existence of which we felt certain) than by the nature of the lead 
figurines and the bronze objects found with it, for these correspond very 
accurately with the similar objects found in this period at the Orthia 
site. It is, therefore, now clear that this pattern was not introduced 
until, with the advent of the pomegranate and lotus designs, the style 
of decoration became fully vegetable, that is to say until Laconian ITT. 

This is, perhaps, the most interesting point of comparison between 
the second and third periods. If exception be made of the ray pattern, 
which began with Laconian 1 but is so conventionalised that its vegetable 
origin is barely discernible, there is none among the wealth of new 
patterns that sprang up towards the close of the seventh century shown 
in Fig. 16., that is vegetable even by descent, much Jess in appearance. 

Another interesting point is that we tind that the old square and dot 
pattern ‘@, ὁ αὶ ὁ, &, Zr, still holds its own with the zs (4.7), chevrons 
(ας 7), tongues ‘gencrally quite short} d,s, 1), steps ὑὁ, ἃ, εἰ, 7), kevs αν ε.. 72, 
chequers (72), and rope designs (rv), thus making very clear the continuity 
of the style. 

The main feature, however, at this period is the fondness shown for 
water birds ; this is interesting, though not unexpected, in view of their 
frequency on the ivory plaques of the Orthia sanctuary, where were found 
also a few sherds decorated with such birds, which, at any rate, were rightly 
assiened to this time. The usual technique is a black silhouette with a tail 
in purple separated by a reserved line. Parallel with this usave is the 
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treatment of animals drawn in silhouette with head and eye outlined, in 
which manner are found goats (Fig. 16, 0), bulls (Fig. 16, g), lions (Fig. 16, 7°, 
dogs, and hares (Fig. 16, 7). 

It is this practice, found as it is in the Sub-Geometric ware (Fig. 15, 
a, ¢, @, e) also, that lends strength to the idea that that ware lingered on 
nearly to this time. This method of drawing was, however, short lived, 
for the incised technique is found to be supplanting it very quickly 
(Fig. 16, ὁ, Fig. 16, e, 23), and the two are seen together on the same vase 
(Fic..16,7 2 

Equally interesting is the discovery that at this time the artist had 
not got beyond the simplest scheme of composition, that of arranging 


Pic. 17.—LAcCONIAN IT, (SCATE 1:2.) 


his almost invariably identical figures in a procession. The best example 
is shown in Tig. 18, ὁ, where the space is divided into three alternating 
friezes filled by processions of bulls, boars, and rams. The elaborate 
swastika is interesting as it never was a favourite ornament at Sparta 
even in the days of Geometric art. 

These animals, arranged in this manner and treated frequently in the 
outlined and reserved technique, are particularly interesting, as both these 


It is possible in view of the new evidence that the sherd shown B.S. A. xiv, p. 36, Fig. 4 ὁ, 


should be placed with Laconian IT, through the square and dot pattern. At any rate itis very early 
Laconian III. 
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qualities are generally accepted as characteristic of the Ionian schools of 
vase painting. That Spartan art at this period drew much of its in- 
spiration from the other side of the Aegean is, I suppose, tolerably 
probable. Yet I cannot but think that Dr. Bohlau! was mistaken in 
associating, as arguments for the Ionian character of this ware, both the 
following frieze and the floral character of the decoration ; for it is plain 
to-day that the floral element was not introduced until the arrangement 


Fig. 18 —LaconiaAn {1 (SCALE I: 2.) 


in procession had been almost? completely supplanted by the broken 

line and heraldic grouping of Laconian II{f. Likewise the technique of 

incision completely ousted the outline, with one exception, the Gorgoneion, 

for which the outline on a light ground was always preferred. Nor 
1 Bohlan, day gow. uw. ital, Nekrop. p. 131. 


> In Laconian ITI, the following and the broken frieze are occasionally found on the same vase, 
but it is safe to say that the following frieze is never found alone, and 1s a clear survival. 
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is the fragment shown in Fig. 19 an exception to this rule, for the drawing 
as a whole is outlined. and recourse is hid to incision merely for detail 


in the mass οἱ hair. 
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to 


It is noteworthy that at this period the purple is a fresh red in 
colour, and, far from being always applied to black in the later manner, 
is often found placed straight upon the slip, which is generally fairly 
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thick and good. Even at this early date there is found, though very 
rarely, a band reserved without slip, of which the clearest example 15 
that shown in Fig. τό. ὦ. where the row of chevrons is painted on the 
bare clay. 

Of the shapes at this period it is not over easy to speak. Bowls 
(Fig. 16, «4, εἰ f. «3, Fig. 17. and flattish dishes or plates are frequent The 
ribbed edge. although common in this shape in Laconian I. is already 
being superseded by a smooth slipped edge with a painted pattern of 
cross lines (Fig. 16, 1) and squares (Fig. 15, δ), which are more frequent 
than the tongues of Laconian IIJ. although these are also found in a 
rudimentary form ‘Fiz. 15. 7). Fig. 18, @ shows an aryballos, not a 
common shape among the painted vases of Sparta, while Fig. 16, 7 and 
Fig. 18,8 and ¢ are examples of the lakaina, though the belly is missing 
in each case, showing both the early type with straight sides, and the 
later where these are outsplayed. ‘The elaborate palmettes of Fig. τὸ, ὦ 
in which both background and details are painted in purple applied direct 
to the slip, is a design unique in Laconia.; The kylix, afterwards so 
frequently exported as to have been thought the shape most characteristic 
of the style an opinion that is hardly tenable to-day, is still at this 
time very rare 

The splendid snake in the hair of the Gorgoneion on the base of 
a plate, that can hardly be put earlier than the beginning of Laconian III 
(Fig. 19), makes our failure to recover the rest of the plate a matter for 
keen regret. 

To conclude this account of the pottery tound at the Menelaion 
mention need only be made of one sherd of Laconian Α see p. 114 above . 
with a spirited drawing of a horse's head of course on the bare clay), that 
is almost the only noteworthy representative at this site of the later 
periods of Laconian pottery. 
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EAST-CENTRAL LACONIA, 


S$ 1—THE EUROTAS VALLEY. 
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NCYLAX,. 47. Srrabo, VIIT. 363. ProLemy, ITE. 16. | PAUSANIAS, TIT. 22 
Helos Helos 
Palaia 


120+t. Geronthrai 


| 20 st. Selinos 
Glyppia 


100 st. Marios 


THIS paper is a brief account of the classical topovraphy of east-central 
Laconia. It includes all the country on the left bank of the Eurotas 
between Leonidi and Zarax with the exception of the small piece directly 
opposite Sparta and round Chrysapha. The whole of this district is not 
well watered and irrigation is not possible, for the fertile, undulating plain 
below Geraki is well above the level of the river; the olive tree, however, 
flourishes here, and in the neighbourhood of Gouves there are some splendid 
old trees. In the alluvial plain at the mouth of the Eurotas corn grows 
well but is often severely damaged by winter floods. Round the foot of 
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Mount Kourkoula the valonia oak flourishes. but owing to the present low 
price little trouble is taken to gather the crop. Between Geraki and the 
sea runs the rugged range of Parnon, which drops as abruptly to the sea on 
the cast as it rises gently from the plain on the west. In the gorges among 
the steep pine-clad slopes above Kyparissi is some of the finest mountain 
scenery in Laconia. In the mountains the struggle for existence is hard, 
and some of the villages are merely the summer homes of the plain 
dwellers, for instance Kosma is the summer village of Vrontama, and 
Tsitsina that for the inhabitants of Gortsa and Zoupaina. On the sea- 
coast there is little land suitable for cultivation, except in the small valleys 
near Zarax, Kyparissi, Poulithra, and Leonidi. 

This district differs from the rest of Laconia in being largely inhabited 
by Albanians: for instance, practically all the villages in the mountains, 
Hieraka, Rhichea, Niata, Pistamata, Charax, Kyparissi, Kremasti, Aloupo- 
chori, Giotsali and Geraki, are occupied by people of Albanian descent)! 
although in some villages such as Geraki, they have been almost completely 
hellenized. But in the deme of Zarax, the capital of which is Kremasti, 
Albanian 15 commonly spoken by the people amongst themselves in prefer- 
ence to Greek, especially by the women ; further in the north this district 
includes part of the country where Tsakonian is still spoken, the villages of 
Poulithra, Kounoupia, and Leonidi.? According to the mediaeval authori- 
ties such as the Chronicle of the Morea, Tsakonia was the name for the 
greater part of east-central Laconia between the Eurotas and the sea, as far 
south as Monemvasia.“ We hear of three divisions of Laconia cast of the 
furotas: Tsakonia, Helos, the district between the mouth of the Eurotas 
and Mount Kourkoula, and Vatika, the Malea promontory. A rescript ὁ of 
Theodore 11., Despot of the Morea, dated 1442, which grants certain privi- 
leges to the inhabitants of Monemvasia, specially excludes the people of 
Vatika, Tsakonia, and Helos, and the following villages, Molaoi, Asopos, 
Geraki, Apidia, Zaraphon, Tsitsina, Rheonta, Prastos, Kastanitsa, and 
Hagios Leonidas ‘Leonidi. We also hear that Rheonta, Leonidas, and 
Kyparisst were included in the towns of Tsakonia® given as a dowry to 


TAs also Katavothra, Angelona, and Sykea to the south: cf. ALS 4. xiv. p. 169, τ. 

“ Thiersch, Sfrache der Zahonens Veffaer, Diffrei > Ar hie, pp 1 ft; Deville, ΧΡ ss. 2: 
εἰναι ζει ἐς L2acvitte ht 

ΠΑ σ. 11. 2004. 4576, 4588, 4591, 5622 ed. Schmidt 

* Λάμπρος, Ἱ]αρνασσὸς, 1883, pp. 471 ff. 

Ὁ Phiantzes, p. 159, ed. Bonn. 
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Maria Melissene when she married Antonio Acciaiuoli, Duke of Athens, 
who died in 1435. Itis not known when the Albanians first settled in this 
part of the country and apparently dispossessed the Tsakonians of some 
of their villages ; they first appear! as mercenaries in the service of the 
despots of Mistra, and were afterwards settled on waste lands in Laconia, 
but we do not know if their settlement in this district dates from that period. 
It is interesting to note that the three districts of Vatika, Helos, and Tsa- 
konia (including of course the Albanian villages) are still quite distinct and 
that their inhabitants can be told by their costumes. In Vatika the marked 
feature is the width of the trousers, in Helos tight trousers are worn; a 
Tsakonian wears a fez with a dark red handkerchief tied round it and often 
has only the handkerchief tied round his head, while the foustanella is the 
distinguishing feature of those who live to the east of the Eurotas in the 
neighbourhood of Sparta. 


HELOS. 


Pausanias speaks of this city * as being in ruins in his day, and Strabo 
calls it a village. According to the former it was an Achacan city and 
famous for its long and stubborn resistance to the Dortans; it was finally 
taken by king Alkamenes about 680 B.C. in spite of Argive assistance. Its 
exact site is still unknown: former travellers such as Leake and Le Bas 
looked for it by Priniko, but Pausanias gives its distance from Trinasos# as 
eighty furlongs, which indicates a site further east. Near the Kalyvia of 
Vezani Boblaye found ancient remains, small chapels, broken pottery and 
the like, but he gives no exact information where this place was. On a 
hill called Hagios foannes a little to the north of the Kalyvia, Greek pot- 
sherds are common,' further west on a low hill called ᾽στο ΔΙανολώκι 
‘marbles’ are said to have been found and also the foot of a statue of 
inferior workmanship; here too, broken pottery is visible on the surface. 
Between this site and the lagoons on the coast is a chapel called Hagios 
Strategos, near which are the remains of small houses built with mortar. 


1 Finlay, Z/isto py ef Greece, W. pp. 3.1 tts Maller, αὐ εξ tn tie Levant. y. 367. 


ὁ Homer, /Aad, αι, 5843 Thueydides, iv. 545 Strabo. vin, 363; Pausanias, iii 2 7, 20 6. 
225 33 Stephanus, ν τὶς AOA RG alee 1. Lip. 197 ἴΠ΄-; Doblaye, Reahirches, p. 94; Aldenhoven, 
ἔς Ὡς 3574 Le Bas, Aer ait, 1845, p. 2173 Curtius, Le ofenne we, ἀρ p- 289: Buisian, 


Geogr, ΟἿ᾽ ἐοι ἀςπιαπ ἧς Wp. 1332 Philippsun, Pelosonmes, po 150: Niese, Va trade ta 
Gres. ὡς {ἘΠ tsa, τὴ Geettiiye nt, 1900, Pp. 115. 
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Excavation alone can decide which is the true site of Helos. The only 
historical fact we have about Helos is that it was ravaged by Nikias in 
5.5. 

As remarked by Leake, the ancient road from Sparta to Asopos and 
Monemvasia came through Helos, it passed by Amyklai (Slavochori), 
entered the gorge of the Eurotas by Skoura, and went down the left bank 
of the river past the village of Gramousa where the ancient wheel-tracks 
noted by Leake are said to be still visible+ Thence it went by Vlachioti, 
where some architectural remains of a late period have been found, and 
Priniko, where Leake and Gell saw a Constantinian mile-stone,? to Helos. 
Thence one branch ran along the coast to Asopos, and another through the 
pass of Mount Kourkoula to Monemvasia. 

The plain on both banks of the Eurotas at its mouth is alluvial land 
of comparatively recent formation, and though very fertile, is subject in 
the winter to violent floods which cause considerable damage. This 
district seems to have been granted by Mohammed II. after the conquest of 
the Peloponnesus, as a military fief to Krokodeilos Kladas, a Greek guerilla 
chief* Helos also in the middle ages was the seat of a bishopric. 


PALAIA AND PLEIAI. 


The village Palaia’ mentioned by Pausanias as being on the way from 
Akriai to Geronthrai, is conjectured to be the same as the town Pleiai 
referred to by Livy as a strategic point covering both Akriai and the plain 
of Leukait. This description suits the proposed site for Palaia at Apidia, 
where there are manyruined Byzantine churches and, on a hill to the south 
of the village, a small and ruined mediaeval fort. No Greek remains are to 
be seen here, though it is reported that an inscription was found some 
twenty years ago in the neighbouring village of Niata. It is just possible, 
since we know that there was a shrine of Artemis Patriotis at Pleiai, that 


1 Leake, .Verea, αὶ pp. 104 ff Mr. Forster (Class, Acz. 1909, p. 222) is in error in stating 
that Helos lay on the road from Sparta tu Gytheion. 

- Leake, Moreu, 1. p. 1993; Gell, Varrelem, p. 3423 cf. the Peutinger Table. 

’ Phrantzes, p. 407, ed. Bonn, 

* Le Quicn, Ovrens Christ, αἷς pp. 179, 218, 2243 Miller, Zesdzs in the Levant, pp. 62. ΠΕΣ 

* Liny, xxaxv. 272: C.4.G. 1444, cf AWS. vin. p. 2123 Leake, he cif αν pS, Boldaye, 
fe tt 955 Curtius, of. vf ip. 3283 Bursian, vf δός it, p. 1433 Aldenhoven, of. +7. P. 3Ob, 
Philippson, «4 ot p. δι Nicse, of. 24 p. 114, IT. 
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the votive relief to Artemis formerly at Gytheion,! and said to come from 
the opposite coast of the gulf, is the inscription in question, Near Gouves 
a tomb has recently been found, which contained plain aryballoi like those 


from Sparta.* 
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Fic. 2. —GERAKI: PLAN OF ACRUPOLIS. 


GERONTHRAL 


The site of this city,? which was 120 furlongs from Akriai according 
to Pausanias, has long been known. Leake’s conjecture that it stood 


eA. Zitt,. E8350. Vie VI.. 1. 2 Bas AS, Pe 120; Pig Fa: 

} Hierocles, 647; Leake, ef. cot. un. p. δ. Pecofomneseaca, pp. 149, 3623 Gell. Zéenerary, 
p2e3s Le Das) er lime Togs, pp.07 f+ Boblaye, δὲν ἔν pe 05 Carts, of cre. ἀπε» 302% 
Aldenhoven, ef. .2/, p. 366: Bursian, of. δ ἅν p. 136; Philippson, of. οὐδ p. 1813 Niese, ef. cit. 
EIS Stephanus, 5-05 (C.7..G.°1334 = Collitz-Bechtel,. 4530. 4531. 
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at Geraki was confirmed by Le Bas’ discovery of inscriptions here, and 
the finding of others since, leaves us no doubt as to its identity. Trial 
excavations were undertaken here by the British School in 1905, and 
though the temple of Apollo on the Acropolis was not found (Fig. 2), inter- 
esting neolithic and pre-Mycenaean vase fragments were discovered. Asa 
full account of the extant remains is given in the report of the excavations,! 
it is not to the purpose to repeat it here. According to Pausanias, 
Geronthrai was an Achaean town that surrendered to the Dorians in 
the reign of Teleklos, and was colonised by them; in later times it was 
one of the Eleuthero-Laconian towns and, to judge by the copy of the 
Edict of Diocletian,?> was apparently a market town in the imperial 
period. The many Byzantine churches in the plain near the modern 
village seem to indicate that it was also important in the middle ages; 
Boblaye states that it was the seat of a bishopric. On a high hill to the 
east stands the Frankish castle of Geraki, the interesting ruins of which 
have been fully described by Mr. Traquair. This castle was the seat 
of one of the original twelve Frankish barons, Guy de Nivelet, who held 
twelve fiefs, but it seems to have been one of the castles surrendered by 
Villehardouin to the Byzantines after the battle of Pelagonia in 1262. 
It was held by the Venetians for a short time after 1464, and then fell 
into the hands of the Turks.* In the plain to the cast of the Frankish 
castle is a small conical hill called Zavrena, round the top of which is a 
wall of large, rough stones, terraced up on the inside. This seems to date 
from Hellenic times, since glazed Greek tiles are to be found scattered 
over the surface. 


SELINOS. 


This village® lay twenty furlongs from Geronthrai, and has been 
placed at Kosma by most topographers. Leake suggested it should be 
looked for near Zaraphon, and Curtius that it might be near the ruined 
monastery of Daphni on the road to Zaraphon. In the narrow valley 
below Daphni, and one hour from Geraki, is a place called Nerotrivi: 
here there are many Greek walls of large cut limestone blocks laid in 
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rough courses, and some still stand to a height of about two metres. 
One building measures 9'So by 615 metres, and black glazed pottery 
is common amongst the ruins which occupy a considerable area. In the 
gully leading into the valley from the monastery is a small water-channel 
cut in the rock, 33 m. wide and °31 πῇ. deep. This site, which 15 ap- 
proximately the required distance from Geronthrai, is most probably that 
of Selinos. 

On the road between the site of Selinos and the village of Zaraphon 
are the ruins of a mediaeval watch-tower. 


GLYPPIA. 


The site of this town! is quite unknown, but it seems to be the place 
called Glympeis by Polybius. Most topographers have identified it with 
Lympiada in Kynouria at the upper end of the river of Leonidi, where 
there is a Greek acropolis, but since the Messenians who were defeated at 
Glympeis were making their way through Kynouria to join Philip V. 
south of Sparta, we should expect Glympeis to be near one of the passes 
leading from Kynouria into the Eurotas valley, especially since Polybius 
says it was on the borders of Argolis and Laconia. The two principal 
modern routes are those by Kosma and Mart, leading respectively north 
and south of Mount Mazaraki; so possibly, since Kosma is not Selinos, 
because it is over twenty furlongs from Geronthrai, and we have found 
another site for Selinos, it may be Glyppia. At Kosma, on the low hill 
where stands the church of Prophetes Elias, the villagers have often found 
small bronze statuettes; one which they showed, represents Tyche with 
a patera and cornucopiae, and is of Roman date. ΑἸ over the surface of 
the hill Greek tiles and black glazed potsherds are to be found. Δί a 
site called Palaiochora, one hour from the village, tombs are said to have 
been found, and at a place called Sormpani, two-and-a-half hours to the 
west at the foot of Mount Mazaraki, is said to be a ruined village. 


' Polybius, iv. 36, v. 20; Leake, of. cet. iii, pp. 7 ff; δ. p. 3623 Boblaye, er. ot. p. 963 
Aldenhoven, of. «7, p. 366; Curtin, of. δὴ; ii p. 303: Bursian, ef. cf. in. p. 1353 Niese, 
of. tt, p. 1133 Bolte, Ark. Jett. 1909, pp. 370 ff + Inscription from Kosma, Collitz-Bechtel. 4525. 
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MARIOS. 


The site of this town! which was, according to Pausanias, a hundred 
furlongs from Geronthrai, is to be recognised, as Boblaye suggested, at 
the modern village of Mari, which is actually about eighty furlongs from 
Geronthrai. The acropolis is on a high hill called Kastelli in the valley 
below the village and on the left bank of the river of Mari. A wall of large 
rough blocks encircles the top of the hill which is not very broad; on 
the north-west the wall has three courses still standing, and is about 1°80 
metres thick. On the north-east the wall has five courses of roughly 
squared blocks irregularly laid, and is over three metres thick, and there 
seem to be traces of a gate. Fragments of pottery, including black 
glazed ware, are common on the hill, and within the ἐμεῖς are traces 
of other walls. In the valley below are some ruined churches and other 
apparently Byzantine remains. Near here an inscription was found: the 
stone 15 now used as a doorstep in a neighbouring mill, but owing to constant 
wear no letters are now legible. In the village, which is further to the 
north and high up on the opposite side of the hill, copious springs gush 
forth from a riven wall of rock. At the bottom of the village is said to 
be a Greek wall, near which an inscribed bronze horse is reported to have 
been found; this spot may be the site of Pausanias’ Pantheon. The 
position of the shrine of Artemis is still unknown. On the top of the 
hill opposite the village, at a place called Zougana, an inscription has 
recently been found, and is now built into the village church. This 
reads :— 


SOTNAMT 4 "E. μαντος 
4» 2 ΘΞ a Am μ᾽ ἀνέθηκε 


The second letter is illegible, and the third letter may be E, therefore 
we might restore the name as 'Epéuavtos or ᾿Εχέμαντος. though neither is 
τ 2 δ 5 ἘΝ Η 
known.” The letters are 025 m. high, and the stone measures 23. by ‘12 


metres. There is a hole in the top of the stone, probably for the attach- 
ment of a small bronze statue. 


χι 


1 ἌΣ . , Ἶ 
Leake, of. οὐδ πν μὲ 113 Pelog. p. 362; Bublaye, of. εἶ, p96; Aldenhoven, af. 24, p. 365; 
Le Bas. Aca. etch. 1845, p. 1413 Curtius, of Δ up. τοῦς Bursian, on, ὦν I py, 1355 Niese, 
οὗ. Cte Ty 112. 
> Rechtel-Fick, /*7soncnnanten, P. 195. 
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To judge by the fragments of tiles that lie about, a small heroun like 
those at Chrysapha and Angelona?! seems to have occupied this spot. 


§ 2—-THE EASTERN COAST. 


SCY EAN: 47. SrrRAbo, VIII. 368. ProLesy. Il] 16: VPAvSsANIAs, ΠῚ, 24. 

Zarex ‘ Zarax 
Ὺ 

Kyphanta 100 st Kyphanta 
| 
| 
| 
Y 

Prasia. urbs cum  Prasiai Prasiai 200 st, Brasiai 
port 


This territory, consisting apparently of Prasiai, Polichna, Glympeis. 
Kyphanta, Zarax and Leukal, was originally Argive, but we do not know 
when it was conquered by the Spartans. In the fifth century it was 
Laconian, but about 3371.C. it was given to Argos by Philip IT. after the 
battle of Chaironeia. In 219 B.C. it was attacked with some success by the 
Spartans under Lykourgos, but seems to have remained Argive, for it 
was not restored to Laconia till the time of Augustus, when the towns 
became members of the Eleuthero-Laconian League. 


LARA: 


The remarkable ruins of Zarax2 though long known, have hitherto 
never been accurately surveyed. Besides the rough indication of walls 
given in the Admiralty chart (reproduced as showing the position of the 
town in relation to the harbour, Fig. 3: the only plan is the inadequate 
sketch of Aldenhoven. 


‘The site is a beautiful one. The cntrance from the sea is narrow and 
hemmed in by steep limestone cliffs; on the right hand lie the few white 
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houses of the village port, beyond which the harbour expands into a shallow 
lake (called Xduyn, bounded by olive groves: a strip of red alluvial soil 
at the further end offers a striking contrast to the greys and greens of the 
rocks and the blue of the sea. All that we know of the ancient history of 
the place is contained in Pausanias’ words!: ‘A hundred furlongs from 
Epidaurus is Zarax, a place with a good harbour, but of all the towns ot 
the Free Laconians this is the most decayed, for it was the only town in 
Laconia which was destroyed by Kleonymos, son of Kleomenes, son of 
Agesipolis.... There is nothing in Zarax but a temple of Apollo at the 
end of the harbour with an image holding a lute.’ 


i 
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FIG. 3.—ZARAX: PLAN OF HARBOUR. 


Zarax presumably belonged to Argos in 272 h.C. when it was destroy ed 
by Kleonymos, as also in 21g B.C. when Lykourgos failed to take it. Like 
the other coast towns Kyphanta and Prasial, it scems to have been given 
back to the Eleuthero-Laconian Teague by Augustus. The whole ot 
Laconian littoral as far as Zarax,? including apparently Glyppia and 
Leukai, had been taken from Sparta and given to Argos by Philip II. 


when he arranged the affairs of Greece after the battle of Chaironeia 
about 337 B.C. 


1 Cfo. 38. 4: ‘Hard by (Eleusis) 1» a shrine of the hero Zarex. They say that this Zarex 
learned music from Apollo. I beleve that he was a Laconian, ... and that the city of Zarax on 
the sea-coast of Laconia is called after him.’ 


* The inhabitants of Zarax are mentioned in one of the Hyperteleatic decrees (Collitz-Bechtel, 
4547) dating from the third century B.C 
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Curtius identines the temple of Apollo with the wall. Fig. 3B. marked 
on the Admiralty chart at the inner end of the λίμνη. This we were 
unable to find, and it is on general grounds more probable that ‘the word 
Nenu being taken as excluding the λίμνη the site of the temple should be 
sought on the low terraced hill (rig. 3.0) just beyond the quay, where a few 


large worked limestone blocks are lying about. 
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Fig. 4.—ZARAX: PrAN OF Warts, 


The important ruins lie on the northern side of the harbour! mouth 
(Fig. 3.4). These consist of two massive and well-preserved series of walls 
(Fig. 4): their construction is very varied, ranging from the rudest poly- 
gonal to fine squared work (igs. 5-8); there are even traces of rubble 
repairs, and within the evcezfe several ruined churches, all roofless and 
decayed, are evidence for the late occupation of the site. 

* Near the harbour was found the tomb which yielded the fine statuette of Aphrodite: 


Stais. "Ed. “Apx. 1908, pp. 135 ff. 
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The outer defences enclose a triangle, two sides of which, towards the 
harbour and the open sea, are naturally defended by the cliffs, while the 
third faces inland. Of the seaward wall hardly anything remains; of that 
adjacent to the harbour enough can be traced to make good the natural 
assumption that it followed the line of the first drop in the cliff. The 
landward wall, which could avail itself only of a slight rise in the ground 
and thus called for the strongest artificial defences, is still very well 
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Fic. 0.—ZARAN: PLAN OF ENTRANCE τ ACROPUT Ty. 


preserved. The towers are generally of carefully squared blocks with 
drafted corners, and stand to a height of three or four courses 2°10- 
2°40m.': the irregular west bastion is in bad repair and the wall at this 
point is built in a rough style, mostly of moderate-sized stones, but 
including some blocks as long as 1°65-1 80m. not laid in courses but 
placed haphazard and wedged together with small stones. The first set-back 


marks an improvement in construction, and squared work is, as a rule, 
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employed at angles and towers, even where the stretches of curtain between 
are of the roughest polygonal. The seaward bastion bears traces of a 
mediaeval reconstruction: its platform is approached from inside by a statr- 
case now ruined) running first at right angles to the wall and then parallel 
to it. The angles are treated with the same carefully-squared masonry 
that we have noticed as used for towers and angles throughout. 

Of the tiny acropolis, originally quadrangular, the two landward 
walls ‘on the north and west) only survive ‘Figs. 5,7). They are built for 


Fic. 10. —ZARANX: ENTRANCE TO ACROPOLIs. 


the most part of finely adjusted polygonal blocks of no great size; the two 
towers at the junction of the north and west walls and at the scaward 
extremity of the former, are built of squared stones regularly coursed. 
In the angle tower is the sole entrance to the acropulis (I*igs. 9, 10), a 
vaulted passage striking first north and then east, and still preserved entire 
in some places. The roof consists of pairs of large squared stones laid 
horizontally, the opposed ends being cut away so as to touch only at 
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the top. At two points there were doors, one in each section of the 
passage ; here there is a square lintel at the level of the spring of the vault, 
and each lintel is placed over a pair of sinkings cut in the side walls 
to admit door-jambs. 

In spite of the varieties of masonry used, there is no reason to 
attribute a pre-hellenic origin to the ruins of Zarax: the alternation of 
polygonal and squared masonry is seen at the neighbouring Epidauros 
Limera,! and even in so elaborate and late a fortification as Messene; and 
the horizontal vault was also used in classical fortification. As to the 
mediaeval importance of the place nothing is known. Zarax retains its 
name in a document of 1292,7 and seems later to have been called Porto 
Bottas.2 The silence of history 1s not to be wondered at in view of the 
nature of the site. Zarax, though the finest port on the coast, has no 
communication except by high and stony passes, with the interior ; it is ill- 
watered and fever-haunted, and the modern villages (Hieraka and Hagios 
[oannes), were settled comparatively recently by Albanians from Kremasti. 
and are backward and cut off from the world. The so-called Kastro close 
to the village of Rhichea, which lies in a small upland plain about three 
hours north-west of Zarax, is only a ruined monastery. 


KYPHANTA. 


It has long been thought that Pausanias was mistaken in saying that 
Kyphanta* was six furlongs from Zarax, for at this distance there is no 
site corresponding to his description, but Kyparissi which is over a hundred 
furlongs to the north, exactly corresponds. Here there is a fine bay giving 
good anchorage, and on two hills overlooking it to the south are two 
Kastra. One is a Byzantine, and the other a Greek acropolis ; the latter 
is surrounded by a wall standing five or six courses high, and built in a 
polygonal style that recalls the walls of Zarax. Half an hour inland, in a 
small valley to the south, a fine spring gushes forth at the foot of a steep 
cliff. Here there are several rock-cut basins and three terraces, to the 
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uppermost of which a flight of five steps leads. Also, on the upper terrace 
1s a deep bath cut in the rock, and a rock-cut channel to lead water into a 
square basin below. There are signs that water used to run into all these 
basins, and probably the spring has been affected by earthquakes. The 
site is surrounded by a semicircular wall that abuts at both ends on to 
the cliff. This is without doubt the shrine of Asklepios mentioned by 
Pausanias: ‘Turning inland, and going up courtry for about ten furlongs, 
you come to the ruins of Kyphanta. Amongst the ruins is a grotto sacred 
to Asklepios: the image is of stone. There is also a spring of cold water 
gushing from a rock. Pausanias’ description so exactly suits the site 
at Kyparissi, that no one who has seen it can doubt that this is Kyphanta. 

The so-called Kastro at Charax! two hours to the south of Kyparissi, 
at the head of a romantic gorge, is only a ruined monastery like that at 
Khichea. Near Kyparissi itself, on the road that leads to Kremasti, ig a 
ruined mediaeval village. 


PRASIAI OR BRASIAI. 


This town ? is probably rightly identified by Bursian with the ruins at 
Plaka, the port of Leonidi, although Boblaye, Ross and Curtius would 
place it at Tyrou further north, and Leake at Hagios Andreas still further 
north. Since, as we have seen, Kyphanta is to be identified with Kyparissi, 
we should be left without a name for the not inconsiderable ruins at Plaka, 
if we were to put Prasiai at Tyrou or elsewhere. At Plaka at the foot of a 
steep hill is a small, low point running into the sea, probably that on which 
stood the statues of the Dioskouroi or Korybantes mentioned by Pausanias. 
The slope of the hill behind is broken by a projection, on which is a 
tower built of large roughly squared blocks laid in irregular courses (Fig. 
ee 


towers, cach about four metres square, placed at set-backs. The town 


from here a wall runs down to the north with three or four other 


probably lay to the north of the projection mentioned, because the wall 


' Philippson, ef. “τές p. 172. 
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to come from Leomidi (δ. Οὐ. 1877, p. 356), according to Julius (74. Witt, 1879, p. 18) comes 
from Kosma, 
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runs in this direction, and amongst the olive trees on the slope are traces 
of terrace and foundation walls, and black glazed potsherds are to be 
found on the surface. On the top of the steep hill are ruins of a Byzantine 
and mediaeval settlement, and two churches, Hagios Demetrios and Hagtos 
Athanasios, with wall-paintings. There are also a large cistern, a semi- 
circular tower and the remains of many huts built of small stones with 
bad mortar. 

On the south slope of the hill, tombs with terracottas and coins are 
said to have been found. 

Prasiai was one of the more important Laconian ports, and was one 
of the original members of the Kalaureian amphiktyony, and probably at 


bic, I1.—TOWER Ar PLAKA, LEONIDI, 


frst belonged to Argos like Kyphanta and Zarax. In 430 and 414 it was 
ravaged by the Athenians. About 337, after the battle of Chaironeia, it 
seems to have been given with the rest of the Laconian littoral by Philip HI. 
to Argos. In 219 Bc. it was surprised and taken by Lykourgos, but 
does not seem to have been restored to Laconia till the time of Augustus, 
when it, Zarax and Kyphanta were united with the Eleuthero-Laconian 
League. The importance of this port to Sparta is illustrated by the 
fact that in 369 B.c. after the battle of Leuktra, when the Corinthians, 
Phhiastans, Sikyonians, Troizenians, Epidaurians and other Spartan allies 


wished to come to Sparta to help resist the Theban invasion, they reached 
Sparta by way of Prasiai. 
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By the village of Poulithra on the south side of the bay of Leonidi, ts 
a hill surrounded by a Greek wall (Fig. 12). This perhaps marks the site 


Fria. 12 —WALL AT LEONIDI. 


of Polichna,! which is only known as one of the towns taken from the 
Argives, together with Prasiai, Leukai, and Kyphanta, by Lykourgos in 
219 B.C. 
A. J. B. WACE, 
F, W. FLASLUCK, 


1 Polybius, iv. 36; Leake, Pelop. 364; Ress, Ret en im Felop. p. 1663 Bursian, ef cee. 
ll, Ὁ. 135. 
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CHURCHES IN LOWER MANI. (Fig. 1.) 


THE villages of lower and upper Boularioi lie on the hill-side above the 
modern port of Gerolimena. Above the upper village stands the church of 
Hagios Strategos ‘Pls. NI, NIT). It is in three parts, the church proper, 
the narthex, and a small domed porch. The church belongs to the two- 
columned type of the later Byzantine schcol, in which the central dome 
rests upon two columns to the west and upon the dividing walls of the 
eastern chapels to the east. Internally it is not very accurately or squarely 
built, but widens rather to the east: 1t measures about 16 ft. in breadth by 
is ft. long, with walls ot about 2 ft. 9 in. in thickness, and terminates 
in the usual three eastern apses, scmicircular both inside and out. 

The shafts supporting the dome are old classic columns re-used, and 
are much too slender for the Roman Tonic capitals which surmount them. 
At the springing level the dome vaults are tied with slender marble beams 
carved with a stiff leaf scroll and with twisted bosses. The church ts 
covered throughout with semicircular barrel vaults over both the high 


cross arms and the angle compartments, where they run parallel to the 


1 The materials for these notes Were gathered mm two journeys, the tiust through Upper Mani 
fiom Aacopolis to Nalamata in raoy as a student of the British School at Athens, the sceond in 
1909 from Gerolimena to Kalamata on behalfof the Byeantine Fund. To τανε to thank Mr. (τὶ 
Inekins for the photographs of a capital from Platsa, The insertions have boon read by 
Mi. Ro ΔΙ, Pawhins, who made ἃ Journey to Mant ter this purpose. Has eontabutiens 
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main axis. This method is peculiar; groined vaults, the usual covering for 
the angle compartments, are not used in Mani. The dome stands on a 
high drum, circular inside and octagonal outside, piered on the square sides 
by small windows. Above these was originally a flat dentil cornice, of 
which only a fragment now remains. The roof is very ruinous, but was 
probably from the first covered with thin slate-like slabs of the local stone. 

The narthex is of the full breadth of the church and 7 ft. 7 in. 
deep, covered with a transverse barrel vault, across which the western 
barrel vault of the church is carried at a higher level, a system, so far as 
I know, peculiar to Mani. On the ground at either side are low coffers 
formed of stone slabs and probably intended for bones. The slab on the 
south side is carved with three crosses ; on the north side are two slabs, 
one with two very crudely carved animals, the other with an interlacing 
panel and rosettes. 

In contrast to the rudeness of this carving is the marble Eikonostasis 
(Pl. NVI}, of which the greater part still remains. At each side of the 
three eastern arches are slender octagonal marble shafts, set upon high 
square posts with projecting door-stops terminating in interlaced knobs. 
Upon the shafts are splayed lintels carved with interlacing scrolls, 
arcades, pierced bosses, and grotesque animals. In the centre bay are 
two such lintels, the lower chipped away all but a delicate bead string, 
the upper with a double splay. The side bays have only one lintel, similar 
to the upper lintel of the central bay. The whole Eikonostasis and the tie- 
beams of the vault are of a greyish white marble and very delicately carved. 
The sketch from Asomato on the same plate, shows a richer shaft of the 
same traditional pattern. 

In front of the narthex is a square porch measuring externally 
12 ft. by 15 ft. and covered by a low semicircular dome, drumless inside 
and originally pierced by seven windows corresponding to seven sides 
of a low external drum. The eighth side butts upon the western gable. 
The drum has little circular shafts let into the angles and a flat dentil 
cornice like the central dome. The porch is entered on the west by a 
large door spanned by a brick arch in two courses, and has a double arched 
opening on each side with brick arches, strongly projecting splayed 
capitals and octagonal shafts. Above the western door is a later belfry. 

The church is built of oblong blocks of stone with thin red tiles in 
both horizontal and vertical joints. The mascnry has been much disturbed, 
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but, where perfect, is of good quality. The springing line of the west door 
arch is marked by a double course of tiles, and round the arch is a dentil 
band. The same ornament is used between the side arches of the porch 
and in the cornices, but, save for this, there is no decoration. The masonry 
is of the same character from the ground upwards, excepting at the east 
end, where the apses stand upon a podium of large rubble. 

About a mile and three-quarters from the promontory of Tigani, 
in Gardenitsa, is a church dedicated to Our Saviour (H. Soter) 
(Pls. XI, XIIS. In plan and structure it is identical with Boularioi 
and is of very nearly the same size, measuring 16 ft. 9 in. long by 
[9 ft. 9 in. broad, with a narthex 7 ft. 4 in. in depth. The porch is 
considerably smaller, only some 8 feet square inside, and the internal 
proportions are very low. 

The western side of the dome rests on two square piers with cubical 
capitals. The square of the dome is slightly larger than the breadth of the 
cross arms, so that above each support is a small re-entering angle; an 
earthenware pot is built in at the base of each pendentive, and the 
dome arches are tied with marble beams. As at Boularioi, the longitudinal 
barrel vault of the church is carried across the transverse vault of the 
narthex. In the Eikonostasis are one or two Byzantine slabs with inter- 
lacing panels of the usual form. The apses show three sides of a hexagon 
to the outside and are each pierced with a small window. The porch is 
similar in design to that at Boularioi, save that the double-arched side open- 
ings do not extend to the floor level, but are treated as windows, and that 
the dome is windowless and without the external drum. The lower part of 
the walls is built of large stones irregularly coursed and interspersed with 
bricks. The angles are formed with large upright marble slabs and on the 
north side arc three large Zaz crosses nade of similar slabs. Tere and 
there are old stones re-used, some from classic buildings, some caived with 
rouch Byzantine ornament. Above this podium ts more regular masonry 
of squared blocks of brown limestone with bricks in the joints. The 
windows are brick, arched ; the walls and gable have still a much broken 
brick dentil cornice and in the north gable are traces of a brick fret. 
The dome is octagonal cutside with cight windows, over which the cornice 
is carried in a series of arches forming the typical arched cornice of the 
later Byzantine school. At the angles are circular shafts without capitals 
or bases and recessed deeply into the masonry. The apses are carefully 
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built with brick and stone. At about two-thirds of the height from 
the ground is a dentil band and in the two courses between this and 
the cornice, are cut brick ornaments of the type found at Salona, St. Luke 
in Stiris! and other churches of the eleventh century, to which date 
Gardenitsa may be assigned. 

Boularioi and Gardenitsa are the only churches in Mani which have 
domed porches, but attached to the little cell church of H. Georgios at 
Drialos, between Pyrgos and Vamvaka, is a barrel-vaulted structure which 
has some affinity to these porches (Pls. XI, XII). The church itself is a 
rude cell 12 ft. by 19 ft. long and is quite modern. On its southern side 
is a building 17 ft. long vy 13 ft. wide outside, having to east and west 
openings with stone arches and brick dentil archivolts. At the south end 
is a double-arched door with a central column treated in a similar manner 
and with the brick dentil course continued across the end wall. Above 
is a belfry, broken at the top, built of brick and stone with bands of brick 
patterning, dentils, diamonds, and squares. The masonry of the walls is of 
stone and irregular. 

The orientation—north and south—will not allow us to regard this as 
an entrance porch such as those at Boulariot and Gardenitsa. «At the 
modern church of Triandafilia there is, however, a large southern porch, 
and the porch of H. Georgios may have occupied this position in some 
more important church than the present little cell. Its date, to judge by 
the masonry. 15 late fourteenth or fifteenth century. 

The church of 11. Nikolaos at Ochia (PI. XIV), a little to the north 
of Gerolimena, closely resembles Gardenitsa in plan and in the technique 
of its brick and stone masonry. It has no stone podium with crosses, and 
the walls from the ground are of carefully squared stones with bricks in 
both vertical and horizontal joints. On either side of the door is a short 
leneth of brick fret (Pl. NVI) surmounted by two courses of brick and a 
projecting brick dentil course, a common decoration, of which examples 
may be cited at Manolas and at the church at Areia in Argolis.*. On the 
lintel of the west door are three rosettes, and over it a slightly horseshoed 
stone arch, above which in the gable is a small window lightine the 
narthex. The church has orivinally had a deep brick band beneath the 
eaves, but this is now plastered up and the pattern, if any, is unrecogniz- 
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able. In the north gable are the remains of a two light window with brick 
arches and a central marble shaft. The dome is octagonal with an arched 
cornice ; on each side is a window, those on the square sides filled in with 
flatly carved marble slabs, those on the diagonal sides probably originally 
open, though now built up with rubble. 

At each angle is a slender octagonal shaft with a small square capital 
surmounted by a boldly projecting gargoyle. These are in the form of 
grotesque animals, from whose open mouths the water spouts in very Gothic 
fashion. At the south-western angle is a square tower in receding stories, 
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surmounted by a pyramidal roof which should be compared with those at 
Areopolis and Kardamyle. The date of its erection (1861) is given on a 
stone built into the south side. The interior of the church is low in 
proportion, with marble tie-beams to the dome arches (Pl. XIII). The 
original Eikonostasis has disappeared, and upon the rough wall which takes 
its place is an elaborate but coarsely carved cross similar to that at Itylo 
(see below), The paintings are late and are much damaged. 
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The church of 5. Michael “Ayios ταξιάρχης) at Kouloumi is also of 
the two-columned type but has been almost rebuilt. Fig. 2 shows two 
panels of the Eikonostasis; they are good examples of the rude carving 
found in every church in Lower Mani, low and flat in relief with well-known 
Byzantine subjects very conventionally treated: the design showing two 
birds pecking at grapes is typical. 

In the little village of Vamvaka above Kouloumi is a two-columned 
church with a narthex, H. Theodoros. Excepting at the eastern end the 
lower part of the wall is of rubble, and the upper part is carefully built of 
squared brown limestone with bricks in all the joints. The windows are 
arched in brick (Pl. XVI); that in the south gable is double with a highly 
stilted covering arch, and over it, in the apex of the gable, isa fatence pot. 
The dome is octagonal with an arched cornice and with windows on the 
square sides only. The diagonal sides are of brick and stone masonry 
with a coloured faience pot in the centre of the arched top, and a slight 
ornamentation with upright bricks is used to fill out the squared masonry 
to the circular line of the arched cornice. 

[On the lower face of the western of the four marble tie-beams of the 
dome arches is the following inscription. I have divided the words. 


+MN KE TS δόλου εὖ λέοντος AMA CHNBHY K TON 

TEKNON QYTS* TOY ΠΟΘὅ TIOAX KTHCAMENS TSC KOCMHTEC 
| C TSTOYC HYAAONTEC EY XECEE HTMEP AYTS AMH TENHTO 
Ke: €TEAVOOHCA AE? XHPY NHKTH MAPMAPA: MN δυγῆςξ 
ΝΟ IF εἴ ΦΠΓ- 

7.6. corrected and accented :— 

+ ΜΙινζ()σ)θίητι) K(vpije τοῦ δούλου σον Λέοντος ἅμα συμβίου κ΄ αἱ) 
τῶν τέκνων αὐτοῦ: τοῦ πόθου πολ(λ)οῦ κτησαμένου τοὺς κοσμῆτες  «σ! 
τούτους" οἱ ψάλ(λ)οντες εὔχεσθε ὑπὲρ αὐτοῦ: ἀμὴ(ν) γένοιτο Κίύριλε. 
᾿Ετελειώθησαί( ν) δὲ χειρὶ Νικ(η)τὴ μαρμαρᾶ' μην(ὸς) Αὐγούστου ἰνδιικτιῶπο ς 
ιγ΄ ἔτο(υς) srry’. 

The date reads 6583 or, in western chronology, 1075 A.D. 

Modern Greek forms are κοσμῆτες for the acc. pl. of κοσμήτης, 
‘entablature, instead of κοσμήτας (the nom. would also end in -es), 


Nexnty as gen. of Νικητῆς, and μαρμαρᾶς, the modern word for a stone- 
mason. 
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Before πόθου πολίλ)οῦ it is possible that ἀπό should be supplied, but 
I prefer to regard it as an example of the confusion of the gen. and dat., 
of which examples are seen below in the parallel use of the two cases in 
the probably slightly later! inscription at Koutiphari ἅμα συμβίου καὶ 
τέκνοις αὐτοῦ, and again at Hagia Marina at Pyrgos (τῷ o@ δούλῳ 
ΝιΚητῇ καὶ παντὸς τοῦ οἴκου αὐτοῦ). 

The modern Greek use of the gen. for the dat. of the indirect object, ἃ 
result of this confusion, also appears in the Hagia Marina inscriptions ‘60s 
αὐτοῦ ἄνεσιν). 

Whoever has seen a Greek congregation crossing themselves at the 
words in the Gospel Μίνήσθητί μον Κύριε ὅταν ἔλθῃς ἐν τῇ βασιλείᾳ σου, 
will feel the effective appropriateness of the formula Μνήσθητι Κύριε τοῦ 
δούλου σου in these memorial inscriptions. 

On the north end of the lintel of the west door, on the middle of which 
is a cross between two peacocks, is the following inscription in the same 
lettering and style as the one above. 


+MNHC@HTH KE TON CO! δόλο GEOAOPS TIP Καὶ KAAHC 
Ty KTHCQMENY THN QPHAN ΜΟΝῊΝ T... TH. 


2.6. MyyjaOnte Κ(ύρι, ε τῶν σῶν; δούλων) Θεοδώρου πρ' εσβυτέρου͵ κ΄ αἱ) 


ἊΝ: ~ ἴω 7 x γ 7 ἈΝ 4 Ζ 
ΚΝαλῆς τοῦ κτησαμένου τὴν ἀγίαν μονὴν τ αὐ]τηΐν). 


ΠΡῸ is written as a monogram, and a break in the stone has destroyed 
two letters of ταύτην. 

We learn from this inscription that whilst Leo dedicated the 
entablatures inside the church, the monastery as ἃ whole was founded by 
this Theodore in honour of his patron saint. 

Qn the inner face of each jamb of the door 1s a foliated cross in relief, 
and the one on the southern jamb has above it the Ietters TT, Y and 
originally a letter in each angle, of which only those in the Iett angles are 
legible. These are @, @. The whole was therefore 1. Y.@. (:) ει Ws 
being no doubt the initials of some pious formula applicable to the cross, 
-uch as T otro, To ξύλον, A acuores, Φίρίττουσι; or ᾿κ Θεοῦ. ᾿Βιδόθη) 
Ειὕρημα, 1 Nery. Both of these jambs have been built in upside down. 
This foliated cross occurs several times on the building, and one on the 


' On the suppostion that Leo Maselis, who is the father of Sampatios. 1s the same man as 
this Lee. 
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outer face of the north jamb has the usual letters 1c Χς Nic “ἃ in the 


angles. 
Built into the west wall upside down, is a marble irregularly inscribed 
‘Leake, Jorea, iii, No. 41; Le Bas-Foucart, 278 ¢)} :— 


AIODANTE XAIPE 
AYTH XAIPE 
ΕΠΙΤΕΥΞΙ XAIPE| 


Our jast example of the two-columned plan is the curious little 
mountain church of Asomato (PI. XI). It stands high among the 
bare hills above Nitta close to a well of clear water, one of the few springs 
between Gerolimena and Pyrgos. Internally it measures 20 ft. 6 in. 
broad by about το ft. 6 in. long, slightly larger than either Gardenitsa or 
Boularioi. The eastern apses are circular both inside and out, and to the 
west is a small square barrel-vaulted narthex. The central dome stands 
on four piers, between the eastern pair of which is the Eikonostasis ; 
the plan thus stands between the usual two-columned type and the four- 
columned type of such churches as Kitta (see below). The dome arches 
are set back about 9 inches from the face of the piers, as at Gardenitsa, and 
had originally marble tie-beams. On the outside the drum of the dome 15 
octagonal with plumb sides pierced with window openings, of which only 
one, that to the east, is pierced through ; inside, the diameter is 7 ft. 9 in. 
at the top of the pendentives and lessens to 6 ft. 3 in. at the springing 
of the dome. The construction of this is peculiar: two stone arches, 
formed of large slabs, have first been thrown across, meeting at the crown; 
the spaces between have then been filled in with long slabs wedged up with 
smaller fragments PIL NITE. The whole church is built of thin’ split 
stones, fer the local stone splits readily into long thin posts and slabs and 
these have been used without further preparation. Mortar 1s used in the 
walls, but. 1f ever used, has long ago been washed completely out of the 
vaults, and light comes in freely through the chinks of the dome. There 
are no tues nor cut stones and the church has evidently been built of the 
local material, with, as is shown by the dome construction, a very sparing 
use of woud centering, As it stands at present there is not a scrap of 
wood in the church and one feature alone is not of local manufacture, the 
leikonostasis © PL AWD), which is of greyish white marble, of the type 
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found at Boulariot but more elaborately carved, and must have been 
imported. 

The next group we have to consider includes churches in which the 
central dome is supported on four columns, between the eastern pair of 
which ,is ‘the Eikonostasis. It is differentiated fiom the two-columned 
type by the fact that, in the latter, the eastern dome supports are the antac 
of the walls between the eastern chapels, whilst in the churches we are 
considering these are independent shafts. The only example of this class 
in Lower Mani is the church of SS. Sergius and Bacchus at Nitta; in 
Upper Mani are two more, the Transfiguration “H. Metamorphosis, at 
Koutiphari and H. Demetrios at Platsa. 

The Church of SS. Sergius and Bacchus, popularly called H. Georgios 
or, still more often, Tourloté ἡ TovpdXw7) , from the dome (tpovrAos; by 
which it is surmounted, lies about half a mile to the north of Kitta 
(Pls. XI, NIV and Fig. 3). [It is an exact square in plan, 16 ft 5 in. broad 
by 16 ft. 7 in. long internally, with walls 2 ft. 3 in. thick. The eastern 
apses show each three sides of a hexagon to the outside, and are 
semicircular inside. The vaulting is similar to the previous examples, 
the arms of the cross are barrel-vaulted and the angle compartments at 
the lower level have longitudinal barrel vaults The four shafts supporting 
the dome are octagonal, 1 ft. 9 in. in diameter, and are surmounted by well 
carved cubical capitals of distinctly o1iginal type (PJ. NVI) and probably 
of local workmanship. The flat outlined carving of the flowers on each face 
and the simple volutes resemble the panels from Kouloumi in technique, 
although infinitely superior in design. The photograph (Pl. NIIT) shows 
the carved marble tie-Lbeams and string-course at the springing of the 
dome arches, and the chequered sill-course to the drum. At the bottom 
of the pendentives are the holes in which earthenware pots were placed, 
a usual and traditional construction adopted cither from some theory of 
acoustics or to lighten the masonry at this point. There seem to have 
been longitudinal tie-beams above the capitals also, but these are now 
gone. The church had originally no narthex, but part of a wall and vault 
of rough masonry at the west end show where one has been added in later 
times (PI. XI). 

The masonry is carefully worked and is more claborate here than in 
any other church in Mani. The lower part of the wall forms a podium of 
large squared blocks of brown limestone and white marble, forming on the 
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south side three large crosses with two ΖΜ crosses between them. Above 
this is a dentil band of one course of bricks laid anglewise, with very thick 
mortar joints; next come two courses of brick laid in thick mortar beds 
and breaking joint. Above this the wall is faced with a broad band of 
small square tiles set diagonally (resembling the Roman opus reticulatum). 
This band reaches to the dentil cornice under the eaves of the low angle 
compartments. In each gable is a large window, flanked on either side by 
half arches filled with diagonal tiling and with fatence pots in the angles. 
The angles and side walls are of stone. The dome 1s octagonal with 
octagonal angle shafts and splayed block capitals and is pierced with eight 
windows. The masonry ts brick and stone with brick arches to the 
windows and an arched dentil cornice. The roofs were of thin stone slabs, 
but these have mostly fallen off. 

The west door has a strongly horseshoed arch, and on the lintel is an 
inscription broken in the middle by two square rosettes. 


[On the north half of the lintel :-- 


+xé βωηθι cwv dovroyv γαιωργη]ων των μαρασήατὴν aya συν] Snov 
καὶ των TEKV@Y αὐτου 


and on the south half :-- 


τῶν KTI}CTAVTA TOV TACGETT@MVY VAWY TOV a' γὴηων μαρτυρῶν σέεβγὴηὸθυ 


καὶ ϑαχουίκαι Tov αγηου yewpyynou μετὰ πωΐλου πωθο νυ) καὶ μωκτου 1- 


ina running minuscule hand with very faulty spelling and without accents. 
I have separated the words. Corrected it would run :— 


- ΄ 5 o~ ’ 7 ΄ of ͵ 
ἘΝ ὕριε)ε βοηθει σὸν δοῦλον Γεωργιον τον Mapactutny apa συμμβίου 
᾿ " i na ‘ 7 Ἀ ake ἈΝ wn fa 
καὶ τῶν τέκνων αὐτοῦ, TOY κτίσαντα τὸν πάν σέεπτον ναὸν τῶν ἁγίων 
᾽ Nv 7 . , ‘ a id , v é ς ‘ ΄ ~ 
μαρτύρων Σεργίου καὶ Ba x)ixou καὶ τοῦ ἁγίου Vewpyiouv μετὰ πολίλ οὗ 
πόθου καὶ μόχθου + 


The epithet ΔΙαρασιάτης finds its explanation in the fact that the 
locality in which the church stands is called Marase 6) Mapaoy), and it 
may be supposed that the George of Marase, who built the church, had pro- 
perty there, and added the second dedication to his own patron S. George. 

The curious spellings μώκτου for μόχθου arises from the fact that in 
the common modern pronunciation y@ and «7 are both pronounced Vi, 
and in this way a scribe accustomed to pronuunce «g. ἐχτρός and ὀχτώ 


but write ἐχθρὸς and ὀκτώ, might very well not know in any given case 
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whether he ought to write his unliterary pronunciation yt as y@ or «7, and 
would thus be liable to write «7 for y@ and y@ for «7.] 

We may now pass to the true four-columned churches, 1n which the 
dome is supported on four columns, as in the previous class, but in which 
the Sanctuary occupies an additional bay to the east; the body of the 
church is therefore a square, with the dome and its four columns in the 
centre. This is the commonest of all late Byzantine plans. H. Taxiarches 
at Karouda is typical (Pl. NI). Internally this church measures 
22 ft.6in. by 22 ft. 6 in..—an exact square including the Sanctuary, so 
that the ‘aisles’ are much wider than the longitudinal divisions; the 
church, in fact, would seem to have been set out as though for a building 
of the previous type. The apses are hexagonal and the construction and 
vaulting are similar to Gardenitsa or Boularioi. As is usual in Mani the 
proportions are low. In the centre of the floor are remains of an oblong 
marble pavement with a border of white and dark marble inlaid in feathered 
and diamond patterns. The door on the south side is a later insertion. 

Externally the lower part of the walls is built of very large slabs of 
marble (Pl. XIT); one on the west front measures some ΤΙ ft. long by 15 tn. 
deep. Above this podium a brick dentil course marks the commencement of 
the brick and stone masonry, which ts similar to that of Kitta and of distinctly 
fine quality. The western door has reeded marble jambs and a carved lintel 
(Fig. 4°, the most delicate piece of carving in the district. Over the lintel 
is a brick arch in two rings. and on either side of the door are stone 
brackets to support a wooden porch. The windows in the narthex gables 
and dome are double with a central octagonal shaft, the arches are of 
brick and very highly stilted and in the spandrils are coloured faience 
bowls. Over the west end isa modern belfry, to accommodate which part of 
the west gable has been taken down and rebuilt. The paintings are much 
later in date than the church and are tairly perfect. The lower part of the 
walls have a range of full-length feures of prophets and saints continued 
round the whole church commencing with S. Michael on the left-hand 
side of the ikonostasis. This is the usual position in Greece for the Eiken 
of the saint to whom the church is dedicated, and in many of the later 
churches, at Platsa and elsewhere, a shallow arched niche is formed in the 
wall for it. The shrines at Geraki! are more claborate but serve the same 


ΠΧ J. GB. Wace, * Frankish Sculptures at Geraki an-l Patrons 2S 4 ox p. 143. Fee 4 
ΧΙ Wee Pig, 2s UE Paraskevu. Geli. 7 sat Ph IV.4 ὐπὸ σον Geraki. 
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purpose. Above this range of saints the walls and vaults are covered with 
small pictures of martyrdoms and of scenes from the life of Our Lord. In 
the lower part of the apse is the Divine Liturgy, above is a range of angels 
and in the semi-dome, the Virgin and Child. In the east barrel vault, 
above the altar, is Christ in Glory. The general scheme is typical of the 
Maniote churches and may be compared with the scheme of the late 
churches as exemplified by Itylo (see below). It corresponds in general 
to the directions given in the ‘ Byzantine Guide to Painting, 

Of the same type but slightly larger, 21 ft. broad by 27 ft. long, is 
H. Joannes at Keria (Pl. XI), close to Ochia. This church is remark- 
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able for the large number of old stones, both classic and Byzantine, re-used 
in its walls. The west wall in particular is almost built of Byzantine slabs 
with interlacing designs, scraps of carved string courses, classic plinths, and 
lonic capitals, and in front of the church are several classic shafts set up- 
right in the ground. On each side of the west door are brackets to 
support a porch as at Karouda, and, in the gable are a number of faience 
bowls. Internally the Intels of the old Eikonostasis remain, carved with 
patterns similar to those at Boularioi; the plaster has been largely broken 
away and what painting remains is modern and very poor, Classic shafts 
with Tonic bases as capitals have been re-used under the dome. 
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A short distance to the south of Pyrgos is the church of H. Marina, 
standing alone on the hillside. The plan and construction are as in the 
preceding two examples and the masonry is of brick and stone, carefully 
built, with a dentil course round the building at the cornice level. The 
dome is octagonal with angle shafts and has four windows set on the 
square sides. The window recesses on the diagonal sides have faience 
bowls in the arches. The arched cornice is of stone and the roofing of 
tiles. The windows on the north and south gables were originally double; 
they are now built up, but the dentil course of the large containing arch 
shows their position. The narthex and west front have been rebuilt 
on the old lines and with the usual belfry. On the marble ties to the 
dome arches, are three inscriptions :— 


[On the east beam :— 


APXHCTPATHFE TWN ANO δυνάμεων CKETIE PPI 
PVAATTE EVCTPATIW TW KSASPA AMHN TENITW KE. 

le— Apyiotpatyye τῶν ἄνω δυνάμεων σκέπε φρούρει φύλαττε Ev- 
στράτιοίν) τὸν; Κουλουρᾷ: ἀμὴν γένοιτο, Κ΄ ύρι ε. 

The words ᾿Αρχιστράτηγε τῶν ἄνω δυνάμεων are taken, I am 
informed, from the service at the feast of the archangels Michael and 
Gabriel held on Noy. 8th.,and are thus appropriate to the name Eustratios. 
Σ κέπε φρούρει φύλαττε is another liturgical phrase used at the feast of the 
Purification of the Virgin on Feb. 2nd) “Ὑπαπαντή.. 


On the west beam :--- 


KE BOHGH TOV δόλον COV GEOAOPOV TOV KSAOVPA 
ΚΑΙ AWC AVTS ANECHN EN HMEPAIC. 

Ze.—K ύρι)ε βοήθει tov δούλου σου Θεοδώρου τοῦ Κουλουρᾶ, καὶ δὸς 
αὐτοῦ ἄνεσιν ἐν ἡμέραις. 

It is just possible that there may have been a word after ἡμέραις. 


Αὐτοῦ would be expected. The phrase δὸς αὐτοῦ κιτιλ. is also a 
reminiscence of the liturgy. 


On the north beam :— 

Ke ΒΟΗΘΗ TW CW AOVAW NIKHTH KW KE TIANTOC TOV 
HKOV AVTOV AMHN FENITO KE + 

1€.—Kyupe'e βοήθει τῷ σῷ δούλῳ Νικητῇ Ko υλουρᾷ) καὶ παντὸς τοῦ 


ν᾽ > ~ ’ \ # ~ 7 
οἴκου αὐτοῦ" ἀμὴν γένοιτο. K vpt ε + 
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The Ko after Νικητῆ may be the beginning of Κουλουρᾷ spelled with 
ων instead of ov, though such a spelling would be unusual. The name 
would be natural here, both because the other two inscriptions in the 
church celebrate members of this family and also because without it 
Niketes is left without a surname. The name Ni«ntixos ts, I believe. 
unknown. The surname Koulouras still survives in the district. The 
confusion of the gen. and dat. has been mentioned above in connexion with 
the Koutiphari inscription. 

A confusion of the two phrases Κύριε βοήθει τὸν δοῦλον cov and 
λΙνήσθητι Κύριε τοῦ δούλου cov may be responsible for the gen. after 
ϑοηθῶ. 

In the originals the words in these three inscriptions are not divided. | 

Further to the south, about a mile from Pyrgos, is the church of I. 
Petros (Pls. NI, XIV). In plan it is a Greek cross, 21 ft. 10 in. across the 
arms from north to south, and 24 ft. from the west wall to the chord of the 
apse. The arms are Io ft. broad internally, and the walls about 2 ft. thick. 
The eastern arm terminates in a single large apse ὃ ft. 3 in. across, circular 
inside and hexagonal outside. There are no side chapels or altars, but on 
the cast side of the north arm is a small niche. The central square is 
covered by a dome on a high drum, the arches under which are set back 
from the supporting piers as at Gardenitsa and Asomato. The dome ts 
octagonal externally, built of good brick and stone masonry, but without 
the usual angle shafts. The four cardinal sides are pierced with windows, 
and in the four diagonal sides are vlazed bowls. The cornice is arched. 
The general masonry is brick and stonc—not very revular, and without 
dentil bands or cornices. Only round the horseshoe arch of the west door 
isa line of denttl. 

The cruciform plan is not commonin Greece, but examples may be cited 
at Manolas If Nikolaos, Methana, HT. Nikolaos, Platani,! with crcular ends 
to the arms, and H. Soter, Piataniti? where the cross form shows internally 
only at the grcund level. It is by no means uncommon in u\sia Minor 
and occurs at Binbirkillssi, and in the rock-cut tombs of Tal Gerome. — It 
is possible that our present example was a baptistery, as there is still a rude 
stone basin lying in the south arm. The floorof the north and south arms js 
unpaved and rough, but 1 could hear of no burials having taken place. In 
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date the church is probabiy later than Karouda or Nitta, if one tinay judge 
by the less careful masonry. 

The church of the Panagia at Nomia (PI. XI) to the west of Kitta 
originally consisted of three cells set side by side and covered by barrel 
vaults and divided into bays by transverse arches. In its present ruined 
state it is difficult to say how far they extended westwards—the present 
length of the wall outside is 42 ft. At the time this church was visited, 
a new church was actually being built round and over the old one, which 
was later to be pulled down. To make way for the new walls, the two side 
cells had been pulled down and even their foundations rooted cut. A few 
fragments of a good marble E1konostasis were lying on the ground. 

The cell form is almost universal in modern village churches, but can 
be traced back to at least the thirteenth century, the date of the Geraki 
churches, and the system of setting three cells side by side is found again 
in H. Georgios at Geraki and in H. Nikolaos at Platsa. 


UprerR MANL 


The mediaeval churches on the western coast of Upper Mani are 
concentrated in the group of little villages round Koutiphari. At Itylo is 
one-—the church of Our Saviour, but from Itylo to Langada is a very 
deserted stretch. From Platsa northwards to Kardamvle is ἃ richer 
country, but all the churches seem to have been modernised. The group of 
churches about Kardamyle belong to the eighteenth century and require 
separate treatment. 

The church of the H. Anargyroi (‘the holy Penniless Ones,’ de. 
SS. Cosmas and Damian, physicians who took no fees , which lies below 
fwoumani near the villaye spring (Pls. NIV, XV), is square in plan, with a 
large central dome carried on four wall arches. which form four short cross 
arms. It measures I4 ft. 6 in. broad by 16 ft. 7 in. long inside, the 
walls are from 2 ft. 9 in. to 3 ft. thick. The central dume is about 
12 ft. by 10 ft. O in. and, as is very commonly the case, is not set 
on a true square; the castern cnd is at present square, with three 
little niches, but the whole cast wall is of later build, and an anpsc 
may be confidently assumed as the original termination. The masonry 
externally is rough and the whole building has evidently been pulled 


about and extensively repaired. The entrance door has originally been 
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very lofty, with a stone arch having a small bowtell mouldiny on the 
edge; this is enclosed in a square frame of brick, with a diamond 
diaper pattern. Above, in the apex of the gable, is a triancular patch of 
similar brick diapering. The belfry is of better stone than the walls. with 
bands of brick dentil between courses of cut masonry. The dome is 
octagonal externally with a window on cach face, arched cornice and anvle 
shafts, and is of cut stone with treble tile courses. The torm of the plan is 
found at the church of the Archanvels, Syge,' and at Plataniti in Argolis? 
and may be compared with such churches as 55. Peter and Mark, the 
Diaconissa and the Sangackdar Djamissi at Constantinople, all of which 
show a stmpie, short-armed cross internally. The type is most common in 
the Basilian Renaissance: Syve is assigned to 780 A.D. ‘on the evidence of 
a doubtful inscription, Struck dates Plataniti as tenth or eleventh 
century, and the Constantinople churches belong probably to the ninth or 
tenth century. The very battered state of our cxample makes it difficult 
to date, but judging by the type of the brickwork, it might belong to the 
thirteenth century. The plan is very uncommon in Grecce. 

The number of small churches in this neighbourhood is very great ; in 
Platsa alone are twelve or thirteen. and they are dotted evervwhere over 
the countryside and in the villages. hey are all oblong, barrel-vaulted 
cells, very small, and terminating in semicircular apses, and all seem to have 
been built in the seventeenth or cighteenth century to judge by their bad 
masonry and coarse painting. Beyond the evidence they give of the ereat 
revival of religious feeling and of church building in these late times. they 
are of no importance. 

The Church of ΕΠ. Nikolaos at Platsa is the only simple-cell church 
which we need consider (Pl. XV). In plan it consists of three cells set side 
by side, the centre ro ft., the side cells 8 ft. broad, communicatine with one 
another by three doors in the intervening walls. To the east the church 
terminates in three apses, semicircular both inside and outside and 
occupying the full breadth of the cells, so that there is no return of the 
east wall until above the apsidal roofs. Three doors on the west 
communicate with a larye courtyard enclosed in later walls. At some later 
time a dome has been placed over the centre cell, resting on piers which 
partly block up the doors between_the chapels and, apparently in order to 
lessen the spread of the pendentives, the dome is internally a square with 
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rounded angles, and externally circular with projecting lobes at the 
angles; the form thus has a certain resemblance to an octagon with 
convex lobed sides. On each side is a window, but these are all built up, 
plastered and painted on the inside, and the church has no light excepting 
that which enters by the western doors, The walls are built of large square 
blocks of brown limestone for two-thirds of their height, and above that of 
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smaller and less carefully laid stones. The dome is plastered over 
with mortar externally and has a dentil band in the cornice. This 
arrangement of three cclls is found again in the thirteenth-century church 
at Geraki. The church is mainly interesting for the structural form of the 
central dome. 

At Koutiphari are the remains of a curious little church dedicated to 
the Divine Wisdom (H. Sophia) (Pl. XIV and Fig. 5). At present it is a 
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long cell, measuring internally 29 ft. by 7 ft. 3 in. broad, but the entire 
eastern half is modern. The western half consists of two bays covered by 
drumless domes resting on wall arches and pilasters. with one door to the 
west and a second small door on the south side. The masonry of the 
exterior is very much broken, but the old arch of the door still 
remains above the later patching; it has a narrow stone archivolt with 
slight drafted margins, surrounded by a brick dentil course which is 
continued as a string-course across the front at the springing level; the 
arch is framed in a square by a brick band of two courses, with a wedge or 
feather pattern between, which has been partly cut away in order to 
allow of the belfry being built. The belfry is of brick and stune with a 
diamond pattern about halfway up and stone arches framed in brick dentils, 
and is very similar to those at the H. Anargyroi or at Drialos. The 
few fragments of brickwork would seem to indicate a date in the thirteenth 
century, about the same time as the H. Anargyroi, but the plan is quite 
peculiar, 

[The lintel of the gateway in the wall which encloses the church is 
formed by a piece of a marble beam built in upside down and broken at 
both ends. From its appearance it originally formed the upper part of an 
Eikonostasis, and similar fragments are now in this position in the church. 
It is decorated with a rudely cut pattern in relief of a waving branch, on 
the alternately placed leaves of which is the following inscription divided 
according to the leaves, upon which the letters are arranged with a good 
deal of inevitable irregularity. The words are not separated, and some 
accents are omitted. 


ΝΗ KE TS AAS. CS CANTIATHS HS λέοντος 

Ts | MACEAH: | ἁμὰ CHBHS Καὶ TEKNHC | AUTS Ts πὸ 

At the beginning no more than the first leaf has been lost, but at the 
end a long piece must be lacking, as is indicated by the position upon the 
projecting carved face of the marble, above the inscribed band, of two 
raiscd bosses, the position of which was no doubt originally symmetrical. 

The lintel of the church of Havgia Trias, close by, is formed of a 
similar marble decorated with the same pattern, with lettering of the same 
character arranged on the leaves. The inscription runs :--- 


ἐν ΝΣ TON ἅγιο NAON TESTO’ H YAANONTEC, AHA TO 
GN εχεςθε ALTIC ΝΙΚΤΙ K EN IMEPA 
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The stone is broken at the beginning but complete at the end, 

A comparison with the inscription from Vamvaka shows that these 
two fragments are respectively the beginning and end of a very similar 
formula, and that πὸ must be the first syllable of πόθου or ποίλ λοῦ, and 
νου the end of κτησαμένου. Further, as the two pieces are of the same 
material, and are found, but not δὲ setwv, in buildings only a few yards 
apart, whilst the measurements of the inscribed band and the style of 
lettering upon each are identical. it is certain that they are the two ends of 
what was originally one block. The waving branch pattern shews that the 
missing middle piece consisted of an odd number of leaves and of a part of 
the leaf containing the letters νου, Leaving out the more crowded leaves at 
the end with ro-13 letters each, we find that each leaf contains 7-8 letters. 
There is also room for 3 more letters on the broken leaf. If therefore we 
restore one complete leaf between the two ends, we may supply not less 
than Io, probably 11, but quite possibly as many as 16 letters. The words 
ποίθου πολ(λλοῦ κτησαμένου taken from the Vamvaka inscription give 13 
letters and therefore may be proposed as a restoration. The only dithculty 
is the accent on νοῦ. The probable explanation is that as the rest of the 
leaf, now lost, had ape, the precediny letters of «7ncapévov, the accent, 
generally written very far forward, passed under the hands of a stone- 
mason to the succeeding syHable, and that he had just enough scholarship to 
change it from acute to circumflex. In the same way αὐτοὺς on the stone 
looks like avtotes. 


The whole, with the spelling corrected, will run :— 


[Δ|]νη(σθητι: Κύριε τοῦ δουλου cov Σαμπατίου υἱοῦ Λέοντος τοῦ 
ΔΙασελῆ ἅμα συ μ᾽ βίου καὶ tTéxvols αὐτοῦ" τοῦ Tol Gov πολ ἃ οὔ κτησαμέ᾽του 
τὸν ἁγιοΐν" ναὸν τοῦτον» of War X ortes διὰ TOV Ὁ cor εὔχεσθε αὐτοὺς 


υυκτὶ κ(αὶ) ἐν ἡμέρα. 


The confusion of the gen. and dat. in ἅμα συμβίου καὶ τέκνοις has 
already been noticed in connection with the Vamvaka inscription, 

The surname Maselas survived until recently at Koutiphari, and the 
name Sampatios, not used, so far as I know, elsewhere in Greece or at all 
events very rare, is common in Mani. This Leo is probably the same as 
the Leo of the Vamvaka inscription, and the EKikonostasis must be part of 
an earlier church. The present church of II. Sophia, Mr. Traquair 
remarks, is certainly much later than that at Vamvaka. The last words 
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mean, ‘Ye who sing to God, bless them by night and day.’ The we in 
ἡμέρᾳ is written with a curious ligature, but no other reading is possible. ] 

The cell plan is not one well adapted for architectural display and 
required elaboration in churches of any pretensions. The simplest addition 
is that shown in H. Paraskeve at Platsa (Pls. XIV, XV), where the barrel vault 
is crossed by a transverse barrel at a higher level, forming internally a slight 
transept and externally a high cross gable. The church is quite small 
(7 ft. 6 in. broad by 15 ft. 6 in. long internally) and terminates in a semi- 
circular apse. In the cross gable ends are narrow windows with brick 
arches, and over the west door are three niches in the form of a gable window 
with flanking half arches. The west door has a stone arch witha brick dentil 
architrave. The walls are divided into three horizontal bands by a brick 
dentil course and a band of brick crosses forming a diamond frieze. The 
masonry is rough with bricks used irregularly. The vaulting scheme is 
found in H. Paraskeve and other thirteenth-century churches at Geraki, and 
is exactly that of the narthex of a two- or four-columned church. This 
church probably belongs to the thirteenth century. 

In the church of H. Elias at Abysola near Koutiphari (Pl. XV) the trans- 
verse barrel is narrow, only rises slightly above the main vault, and is sur- 
mounted in the centre by a small dome 3 ft. 4 in. across. The church is 
oblong, measuring Io ft. 11 in. broad by 13 ft. 9 in. long and terminates in 
a single large apse, hexagonal outside and flanked inside by two little 
niches; above the west door is a triple arched window in brick. The 
masonry is of large cut stones with brick in all the joints and is very much 
finer than that of the previous examples in this district. 

In the same class may be placed the ruined church near H. Theodoros 
at Prasteion (Fig. 5). Internally it measures 17 ft. long by 12 ft. broad and 
is divided into three bays by bold pilasters ; over the centre bay is a small 
drum dome. At the cast end are three hexagonal apses. The walls are 
built in the same manner as those of H. Paraskeve at Platsa with a decor- 
ated brick frieze of the same pattern, and on the south side is a triple brick 
niche, similar to that over the door of H. Paraskeve. 

The next example, the church of the Dekoulos monastery at 
Itylo (Pls. ATV, XV), shows the cell type with a central dome. Internally 
it measures 13 ft. 6 in. broad by 31 ft. long, and terminates in three 
semicircular apses, of which the centre one is furnished with stone 
seats behind the altar, The church is divided into three bays by 
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strong pilasters supporting a wall arcade. The wall arches of the 
central bay rise to the same height as the nave vault, forming two 
low gables externally, and on the square thus formed is the dome with 
a high windowless drum, like the apses circular both inside and outside. 
The churches of Mani are not remarkable for their lighting, but the 
Dekoulos church at Itylo is the worst lit of all. There are but two small 
windows, 6 in. broad by 2ft. high, and a small door at the south-west angle ; 
beyond this nothing. Externally the church is plastered, with roofs of thin 
Stone slabs. The dome has a blind arcade, of which each alternate arch 
is supported by a plain corbel; those between rest on slender square shafts 
(PI XVII. Internally the painting of the church is perfect, but so dark is 
it. that it was not possible to make out the subjects fully. The west wall is 
filed with a representation of the Last Judgement. At the top is the 
Crucifixion, below it Our Saviour in a glory surrounded by the saints, on 
His right-hand side, still lower down, are the souls of the virtuous rising in 
balloon-like circles of cloud, whilst at the left-hand bottom corner the mouth 
of hell, a gaping monster, is open to receive the damned, whom devils with 
pitchforks are hurrying into it. Above hell is shown the Resurrection, the 
earth with open graves, and the sea giving up its dead. Round the church, 
in the lower part of the wall, is a range of full-length saints, on the left-hand 
side of the Eikonostasis 5, Michael, then Gabriel and others. Above them 
is a second range of half-length figures, and above that, in the north dome 
arch, the Ascension of the Virgin, the Death of the Virgin, and scenes from 
the life of Christ. Over all is Christ in Glory, crowned and holding a scroll, 
surrounded by saints. In the north-west bay above the two ranges of 
saints are small martyrdoms and, above them, two large figures of saints. 
Above the wall arches, but below the springing of the vault, are various 
scenes from the life of Christ: —the Entombment, the women at the Tomb, 
the Ascension, Our Lord at the well and healing the blind. On the dome 
arch of the south wall are martyrdoms, and above them in the tympanum 
of the arch, the Virgin and Child. 

The western bay of the vault is filled with two concentric circular 
zones (PI, Χ 111), In the centre is Christ enthroned, round him a ring of 
angelic powers, and outside all the signs of the zodiac. The subject is 
common in the very late (seventeenth century) Byzantine churches and 
evidently represents Christ as the centre of the universe. With this idea 
the zodiacal signs are constantly used in church decoration, as at Arcopolis 
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‘see below’. In the pendentives of the dome are the four Evangelists, in 
the dome ranges of saints, with the head of Christ ina glory at top. The 
apse has, above the saints, the Holy Supper and. in the semidome, the Virgin 
and Child. Round the apse, at the floor level, are two large serpents. The 
signs of the Zodiac are referred to in the Byzantine Guide in the directions 
for representing ‘The illusive seasons of this life, but the subject, as 
represented here, is not given, although in many respects the scheme is that 
of the Guide. 


Above the door is an inscription painted on the plaster :— 

[-ΕἰΑνηγέρθη ἐκ βάθρον γῆς καὶ ἀνηστορὴ θι οὗτος ὁ θεῖος Kai πάνσεπτος 
ναὸς τῆς Ku| plas Θεοτόκου Ζωοδόχου ἸΠυγῆς" καὶ τοῦ ἐν ἁγίοις πατρὸς ἡ [μῶν 
Νικολάου, καὶ ἁγίου ἸΙαντελεήμονος" , ἐν τοποθεσία Kapide: ὃ ὁποῖος ναὸς 
καὶ ὅλλον | TO μοναστήριον ἀνικδομῆθι' διὰ ἐξόδου καὶ συν[ ρομῆς, καὶ 
κόπου" παρὰ τοῦ θεοφιλεστάτου ἐπισκόπου Κυρίου Δανιὴλ Matyys, καὶ τοῦ 
αὐταδέλφου αὐτοῦ  προτοσυγγέλου Νικηφόρου. υἱῶν τοῦ ποτὲ Γεωργίου] 
Ντεκούλου ΔΙιχελὶ ιατροῦ" εἰς βοηθείαι. αὐτῶν καὶ ψυγχηκὴν σωτιρίαν 
ἐν ἔτει σωτηρίῳ ::. + ,αψξε΄ | μηνὶ ΔΙαρτίῳ | διὰ χειρὸς καμοῦ ᾿Α[ναγνώστον 


Διμαγγε] λαῖα ἐκ Κου τύφαρι. 


The original, of which I have preserved the spelling, and only divided 
the words and expanded the abbreviations, is in capital letters of the forms 
ABTACLHGIRARS ZOMPCTVSX%So with ¢ and X. The last words from pyri 
μαρτίῳ onwards are in minuscules. Only a few common abbreviations 
are used, and the tachygraphic siens for τὰς and -ap. 

The monastery is still inhabited by the descendants of the George 
Dekoulou Micheli, the Physician of the inscription, and the buildings and 
land are their family property. According to their family tradition, this 
George had four sons: two laymen, from one of whom the present owners, 
John and his son Demetrios, claim descent, and two clerics, the bishop 
Danicl of Maina and the protosynkellos Nikephoros, recorded by the 
inscription as the builders of the church and monastery. These two are 
said to have gone to Constantinople. where the Patriarch gave them 
permission to found the monastery of the Zoodochos Pege, and gaye it the 
name Dekoulou. This name, which belongs properly to the monastery, 
the members of the family have since borne in addition to their own 
original family name Micheli, and in the inscription it is given also to their 
father George the Physician. From it the monastery is popularly called 
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τοῦ Ντεκούλον or τοῦ Ντεκουλιάνου (of the man of Dekoulow, or τῶν 
Ντεκουλέων τὸ μοναστῆρι from the form Ντεκουλέας with the local 
termination of family names -éas. This story of the founding of the 
monastery may be taken as substantially true, but there is no reason why 
the Patriarch should have given it an Italian name, and as a proper name 
in [talian, Dekoulou is more than improbable. The truth probably is that 
as the church was dedicated to the Zwodoyos Ty, some one who knew 
Italian gave the monastery the irreverent nickname of Nre Κούλος, punning 
on the identity of pronunciation of Ivy and ΠΠηγή. 

At Koutiphari I was told that the family name Demangeleas 
VAnuayyeveas, still survives, and also the fame of the painter Anagnostes 
Demangcleas. | 

The date, 1765 A.D., was Just five years previous to Orloff’s landing at 
[tylo. Pouqueville says * When in the month of April 1770 the Russian 
fleet anchored in the bay of Oetylos, its commanders were received with 
transports by the bishops of Lacedaemon and of Chariopolis...... The 
attempt was a complete failure.’ 

The special glory of the church is, however, the great carved and gilt 
wood Eikonostasis Pl]. NVIII) surmounted by a floriated cross and cikons. 
It is of the usual late design and shows a curious mingling of Byzantine 
Gothic and French Renaissance features. The columns of the lower 
part are square to the top of the first string-course, 3 ft. 3 in. high: above 
this they are circular, with high foliated bases and elongated Corinthian 
capitals. Between them, in the bays not occupied by the doors, are painted 
cikons, both above and below. The doors have arched infillings with 
pierced cusps formed by interlacing leaflets: the centre has an ovee point, 
the sides are semicircular. In the gates to the great door the ogee form is 
used again for the small arches of the panelling; in the lower panels 
cusped, in the upper, broken in a very Venetian manner. Above the shafts 
is a range of cusped segmental arches separated by the brackets which 
carry the first great cornice. Above this again is a range of eikons 
and twisted columns which support an arcade with cherubs’ heads 
carved in the tympana. Over this is the upper cornice, a broad carved 
band crowned with a pierced and interlaced cresting. Every inch is clab- 
orately carved and gilt, with touches of vermilion in the shadows: the 
motives are mainly classic, leaf and tongue, or ere and tongue bands; and. 
for the two main cornices, acanthus scrolls mingled with rose, vine, and 
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other foliage, twisted bosses and grotesque animals. Above all is the great 
floriated cross flanked by two dragons, from whose mouths rise the side 
eikons. Here the ornamentation clearly shows the influence of the French 
Renaissance of Louis XV, which has probably come to this remote 
monastery through Turkish sources, for the ‘luscious lines of the later 
French work appealed strongly to the Turk, and to this day the bazars of 
Constantinople are full of French silverware of this style. Of the same 
type as the Dekoulos church at Itylo are H. Nikolaos at Langada and 
H. Basilios at Koutiphari. Both are in very bad repair and unimportant ; 
they probably belong to the same date—the middle of the eighteenth 
century. 

In Upper Mani are only two churches of the two-columned plan, H. 
Soter at Itylo and H. Joannes at Platsa. Neither is of great importance. 

Hl. Soter at Itylo stands by the side of the winding road which 
zigzags up the cliff from the harbour to the town. It has no narthex, 
but in its place an arcaded loggia is thrown across the road, on top of 
which is the belfry. The masonry is rough, of squared stones with tiles 
irregularly placed: the dome is octagonal, with little gargoyles and angle 
shafts, and has an arched cornice. 

H. Joannes at Platsa (Pl. XV) is noticeable for its length, 24 ft., in 
comparison to its breadth of 18 ft. Internally the dome is carried on two 
columns, one octagonal, the other a classic shaft re-used. There is but one 
apse which shows five sides of a decagon to the outside ; the place of the 
secondary apses 1s taken by niches in the eastern wall, which do not show 
to the outside. The angle compartments are covered by half barrel vaults, 
a method quite peculiar to this building, and the proportions are unusually 
lofty. The dome is octagonal externally, with a flat cornice, and all the 
roofs are tile covered (Pl. XVII). The masonry is of stone with a few 
bricks, and very poor. This building and the previous one are quite late 
and probably belong to the fifteenth or sixteenth century. 

The church of the Transfiguration (H. Metamorphosis) at Koutiphari 
(PI. XV) is an example of the four-columned type with no extra bay to the 
east. It is a small church, measuring only 13 ft. 9 in. long by 12 ft. 6 in. 
broad internally, with walls 1 ft. 10 in. thick, and has been a good deal 
pulled about. The dome is about 4 ft. 6 inches in diameter and is 
supported on four octagonal piers with square cubical capitals, carved with 
low flat reliefs on all four sides. The subjects in some cases are the 
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usual Byzantine motives, in others rude and singular grotesques, The 
cross with leaves at the angles, peacocks drinking from a bowl or pecking 
at a conventional vine tree, and interlaced or spiral rosettes are used, but 
along with them are fighting cocks, a man killing a stag, a cock ploughing 
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with two foxes, a man and his dog attacking a bearlike monster (Fig. 6),! 
and a griffin with a rabbit in his mouth. The church otherwise is not of 


creat interest ; the Eikonostasis has a carved cornice with a stone central 


1 "Phe photographs are from a similar capital, also from Platsa. 
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arch, but this seems a later patchwork. The dome ts tied with marble beams 
as in the churches of Lower Mani. The great eastern apse shows three 
sides of a hexagon to the outside, the two side apses are flat segments 
of circles. 

The eastern end of H. Demetrios ‘Pls. NV, NVIT)a little to the east of 
Platsa, is apparently the Sanctuary of a church of this type; the remainder 
has fallen and been replaced by a barrel-vaulted cell. Save that here all 
three apses are hexagonal outside and that the Eikonostasis has entirely 
disappeared. it is the same as the church of the Transfiguration, but ts a 
little broader. The piers are octagonal with cubical capitals carved, as in 
the Metamorphosis, with grotesque subjects. The central apse has a 
double arched window. The masonry externally is of good brick and 
stone, carefully built and with a dentil course at about half the height. 
Inside are the remains of a marble floor with an inlaid border, much 
damaged. The fine character of the masonry makes an early date probable, 
and I should assign it to the eleventh century, the one remnant in Upper 
Mani of the early churches. 

There now remain for consideration a number of churches in and 
around Kardamyle, the northern port of Mani, and with these should be 
included the eighteenth-century churches at «\reopolis and Kouskouni. 
These churches were all built during the Turkish domination, and show 
the same admixture of styles that we have already noticed in the 
Eikonostasis at Itylo. They bear witness to the fact that, in Upper Mani 
at any rate, the eighteenth century was a time of prosperity and of 
religious activity. Elsewhere in Greece we find paintings executed in this 
period, of a higher technique than had been attained in the centuries 
immediately before, but in no other district do we find complete 
churches of the cighteenth century, claborate in detail, fully and carefully 
finished. 

The church of H. Taxiarches (PI. XV and Fig. 3), at Areopolis, was built 
by the Mavromichaelht family in 1798 ‘the date is over the north doorway). 
In plan it is a cell church similar to the Dekoulos church at Itylo, 16 ft. 8 in, 
broad by 48 ft. long internally, with wall arches on the sides and a dome 
sct on a cross vault over the centre. The sketch (Fig. 3) shows the manner 
in which the cross vault is thrown between the spandrils of the nave vault, 
a scheme midway between II. Elias at Abysola and the Dekoulos church 
at Itylo. Externally the apse shows five sides of a dodecagon ; it has a high 
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podiuin, above which is a shallow wall arcade ‘vith angle pilasters, from the 
capitals of which, between the arches, small circular angle shafts spring to 
the moulded cornice. Round the top of the apse and formed into panels 
by the angle shafts, is a frieze sculptured with the signs of the Zodiac in 
crude and bold relief! Fig. 7, with a cherubim head flanked by two suns 
in the centre bay. The pilaster capitals are carved with large roscttes and 
leaves, and a rosette and leaf ornament is used on the cornice and string- 
course. This ornament, indeed, is repeated on every string-course, both 
internal and external, throuzhout the building. The windows and doors 
are square-headed with dressed stone reveals: the two doors north 


big. 7.—H. TAXIARCHES, AkBOPporis: THE APSE. 


and south are surmounted by carved pancls of archangels and_ saints. 
evidently selected for their warlike qualities, and above the south door is 
a hand in blessing and a dove, framed in a trefoil arch (Fig. 8. In the 
centre of the panel over the north door is a rude coat of arms carried on 
the breast of a double-headed displayed eagle; the coat is quarterly first 
per pale {10 barry, (2° some indeterminate bearing, second a lion rampant. 
.3. bendy within a bordure as first ; over all a shield surmounted by a crown. 
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On a label below is the date 1798, OXT 10. anda Iittle Latin cross! 
At the south-western corner is a square tower rising in diminishing 
stories with arched openings on each storey to an octagonal lantern flanked 
by four rude pinnacles. The church is whitewashed inside and outside. 
On the hill to the east of Areopolis, in the village of Kouskount, is 
a very rudely built little cell church with a belfry Tig. ΟἹ which must be 
of about the samc date as H. Taxiarches. In design it is an elaboration of 
the little bellcotes universal in Mani and, like the towers, is in a series of 
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Fic. 8—H. PANIARCHES, AREOPOLIS: PANEL OVER THE S. DOoR. 


receding stages with a set-back above the string-course at each sill or arch 
level. The bells are hung in a double-arched opening in the second storey, 
and from the string-course above this, the gable slopes back in four stages 
to across atthe summit. The string-courses are carved with incised wave 
mouldings, semicircles and circles. The voussoirs of the bell arches have 
six-pointed stars set in circles, and on the stones on cither side are rudely 
carved birds, angels, pots and rosettes. The mouldings are very simple, 
but neither here nor in any of these late churches are they distinctively 
Byzantine. In Areopolis are other buildings, churches and_ private 


1 After the T of OXT there is an abbreviation mark. The spelling ᾿Οχτώβριος reflects the 
popular pronunciation of ᾽Οκτώβριος. 
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houses, of the same style. These two examples will serve to show its 
peculiarities. 
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LOWER MANI GREECE a 
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Fic. 9. —BELFRY AT NOUSKOUNI. 


Within the ruined walls of the Venetian castle at Kardamyle is a 
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church “Pl. NII) of about the same size and of the same plan and 
construction as H. Taxiarches at Areopolis. It is built with large squared 
blocks of a fine brown limestone quarried in the neighbouring hilis. The 
dome is octagonal outside with round angle shafts and a flat moulded 
cornice, and is divided into two stages by a bowtell string-course. In the 
upper stage each face is divided into two panels by a central shaft of the 
same section as those at the angles. At the south-western angle 1s a small 
square bell-tower on a high battered base rising to the height of the 
moulded wall cornice; above this the tower rises in diminishing stories 
with arched openings on all four faces, and terminates in a high-pointed 
roof of stone. Thestring-courses and voussoirs are elaborately carved with 
circles and rosettes of the same type as those at Kouskouni, and the conical 
roof is covered with sunk circles containing six-pointed stars. The door 
on the south side has pilasters with sunk panels, rude Renaissance impost 
capitals and a semicircular moulded arch. Above are three niches and a 
small carved panel of the Holy Roman eagle. The character of the 
carving is well shown in the photograph of a window beside the door 
(Pl. NVII); the sill is an old fragment re-used, but the jambs and the 
stones of the pointed arch are of the same date as the church. In the 
spandrils are birds pecking at flowers which spring from a chalice and, at 
the apex, the eagle surmounted by a crown. ‘The carving is delicately 
werked in white marble. 

From Kardamyle the hills rise in great crags split by deep ravines, to 
Mount Elias. On the westernmost peaks, overlooking the port, stand two 
churches, of which one, that at Gounitsa, is illustrated (P]. XVII). It is two- 
columned in plan, built of the local brown limestone with moulded cornices 
and without bricks. The dome is twelve-sided and has narrow moulded 
windows, alternately covered with semicircular arches and with Turkish 
ogee-arched lintels set in square frames. Above the windows are little 
circular openings. The roof is in two receding stories with tile roofs: the 
cornice of the upper stage is moulded and has a little saw-toothed 
ornament; the three apses are hexagonal to the outside. In the interior 
is a carved wood Ejikonostasis of the Itylo pattern, but very coarse. 

On the summit of the ncighbouring cliff is a church of the same type, 
and above Prasteion, some three miles to the south, a third, dedicated to 
the Death of the Virgin (ἡ Κοίμησις τῆς θεοτόκου). [This church forms 
part of the buildings of the monastery of S. Theodore, now used as a farm. 
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The actual church of S. Theodore lies a few yards to the west. In the 
Fikonostasis of the church of the Koimesis is a portrait (PI. XIIL) of the 
founder Isaias, with an inscription in the same lettering as the one from 
Itylo. In the original spelling it runs :— 


+ ὁ παρομιόθεῖς “Hoaias μυραίος καὶ πρωτοσύγγελος | THs μεγάλης 
ἐκλησίας εἰὸς τοῦ ποταῖ δεσπότου Κυϊρίου Θε][ ὁδοσίου ἐκ χώρας 


Πρωαστεί[ου] καὶ κτήτωρ τῆς | ayias μονῆς | ταῦτης. 


The only abbreviations used are the usual one for καί and the tachy- 
graphic sign for e in the spelling e¢os for υἱός, For the opening words 
compare the inscription at Mistra on a portrait of Manuel Palatologos, 
ὁ παρόμιος μανου[ὴλ ὁ παΪλαιόλόγος, Which also has the same misplaced 
rough breathing which we have here on παρομοιωθείς and Θεοδοσίου. ἷ 

Mupatos being coupled with πρωτοσύγκελλος is apparently an 
ecclesiastical title or office, but I cannot find the word.? As, however, 
ἢ μεγάλη ἐκκλησία refers to the church of the Patriarchate at Con- 
stantinople, which now replaces St. Sophia, Isaias would seem to have 
been at one time an official of this church, and as further τὸ ἅγιον μῦρον 
(the chrism of the Greek church) is consecrated only at the Patriarchate, 
the title Myraios is probably to be connected with this. The translation 
will then be: ‘The likeness of Isatas, Myraios and Protosynkellos of the 
Great Church, son of the sometime bishop Lord Theodosios of Proasteion, 
and founder of this holy monastery.’ ] 

The painting is technically far in advance of the usual stiff Byzantine 
work and represents an elderly man with a red beard and moustache 
leaning on a pastoral staff, with a book and rosary in his left hand. 

[On the pages of the open book is the monastic sentiment, ΔΙακάριος ὁ 
ἔχων τὴν μακαρίαν ἀγάπην Kat THY αγῖαν νπακοὴν ἐος θανάτου, written in 
capital letters tailing off into minuscules where the space ran short. 

A gable-topped stele, evidently from the grave of a yeoman of the 
Roman period, serves to mark the centre of the floor. Below the pediment 
are the words KAEWN XAEPE, and the field has a carving in low relief of 
a pruning-hook and what seems to be a stoppered flask hung from a peg 
by a cord, as if their owner had put them aside. ] 

The building material of the district is the brown limestone of which 
the hills are composed. It can be quarried on the surface and is cut 


1 Millet, B.C. xxili, p. 21. - See p. 213, below. 
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from the hills in square blocks, which are built without further dressing 
into the walls. The entire town of Prasteion is of this material, and this 
solidity of construction gives it a very different appearance from the usual 
ramshackle Greek village. In the centre of the town, a church is at present 
being built on a scale which shows that the building traditions of the 
country are not yet dead, and at the north-eastern angle stands the tower 
of the older church (PI. AVID.. This is of the same type as Kardamyle but 
is much superior to it in dignity and design. There are five stages to the 
conical roof: the lowest 1s an open arcade, above this are three stories with 
double arched openings on each face and a small central window above : 
the fifth stage has only a single light. At each sill and springing level the 
tower is set back above a rosetted string-course, the set-backs increasing as 
the tower rises so as to form a perceptible entasis. 

In these buildings we have a natural traditional local style, based on 
the old Byzantine school and influenced by Italy from the West and by 
Turkey from the East. The structure and plan are Byzantine; at Kardamyle, 
however, the excellence of the local stone has banished brick, and with it 
the Byzantine decorative detail, substituting in its place circular shafts and 
bowtell mouldings, whilst as a result of the intense Maniote pride in their 
church bells, which we are told sounded in Mant when silent elsewhere 
throughout Greece, we find the elaborate bellcote of Kouskouni and the 
belltowers of Areopolis and Prasteion. 


HISTORICAL AND GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 


The earliest churches of Mani are those in the southern part from. 
Gerolimena to Pyrgos. In this district there are few modern churches and 
the construction and detail of the old examples point to a period of 
architectural activity from the tenth to the end of the twelfth century. 

We are told that Mani was not converted to Christianity until the 
reign of Basil the Macedonian,’ a reign marked both by great missionary 
activity and by a revival of art and architecture, and no churches nced be 
looked for earlier in date than the ninth century. Wamvaka (1075 A.D.) is 
the only dated church in the district and with it may be grouped the 
churches at Kitta and Karouda. These churches have no old Byzantine 
stones built into their walls, and are therefore probably the first churches- 


' Finlay, History of Greece i, p. 305. 
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erected on the sites. They have a high external podium of large stones, at 
Kitta with a decoration of crosses, and fine stone masonry with bricks in 
both vertical and horizontal joints in the upper part. The door arches are 
slightly horseshoed, the dome cornices are arched, and the apses hexagonal 
on the outside, characteristics which would assign them to the tenth, 
eleventh, or twelfth centuries. Kitta stands out as the finest old church in 
Mani. The diamond patterning on the exterior and the carved capitals 
under the dome are exceptionally fine, and the whole church is very 
accurately and carefully built. The church at Gardenitsa is very similar 
in technique but is more roughly built ; in its walls are fragments of an 
older church, and in the apse, a few cut brick ornaments of the type 
associated clsewhere with the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries. 

At H. Marina, Pyrgos, H. Nikolaos, Ochia, and H. Petros, Pyrgos, the 
podium is wanting. The masonry is well built with bricks and these 
churches belong probably to the twelfth century. 

Boulariot is remarkable for the circular form of the apses externally 
and the flat cornice to the domes. In both these respects it resembles the 
church of S. John in Trullo at Constantinople, a church not mentioned until 
late in history, and perhaps of the eleventh or twelfth century. The flat 
cornice is usual in the larger Greek churches of the thirteenth century 
(Daphni, \lonemvasia). Asomato has also round apses and a flat cornice, 
but is so exceptional that it is not possible to give it a definite date. 

Maina was a town of considerable importance in the time of 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus and the district seems to have enjoyed some 
prosperity until the Frankish invasion. This period corresponds to the 
architectural style of the churches, and we may conclude that after 1248, 
when William Villehardouin conquered Mani, but little building was done 
in Lower Mani. In Upper Mani, the castern end of H. Demetrios at Platsa 
belongs to the same period. 

The characteristics of the early style may be shortly summarised :-— 

The groined vault is not used, the angle compartments being covered 
by longitudinal barrel vaults. 

The longitudinal barrel vault of the western cross arm is carried across 
the narthex. The usual method is to carry the west wall up to the vaults, 
and completely separate the narthex from the church. The Mani narthex 
and church are under one roof. 

In construction wood is almost unknown, and stone lintels and beams 
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are used in its place. The dome of Asomato ts designed to do away with 
scaffolding and the carved marble tie-rods are substitutes for metal ur wood. 
Almost all the churches have the four beams to the dome and NLitta 
had additional beams at the capital level. 

It seems probable that many of the carved details were imported ; 
they are of a greyish-white marble resembling the Proconnesian. At the 
same time the typical late Corinthian capital is not found, and the marble 
tie-beams and the capitals of Nitta are peculiar to Mani and were probably 
made locally. Such work as the lintel of the west door at Karouda agrees 
closely with Byzantine work elsewhere and 15, almost certainly, imported. 

The domed porches of Boularioi and Gardenitsa are an interestiny 
Maniote addition. I do not know of any other examples, though the 
church at Manolas in Elis has a large domed porch or narthex on three 
sides of the western cross arm. 

In plan two-columned churches predominate ;! the four-columned plan 
without the Sanctuary bay is found at Kitta and, in Upper Mani, at H. 
Demetrios, Platsa, and the Transfiguration, Koutiphari. If Kitta was 
built in the ninth century, the plan can hardly be a modification of the two- 
or four-columned type, but all three should be considered as simultaneous 
developments from the cross plan of the Basiltan Renaissance ‘S. Mary 
Diaconissa, Constantinople. The Kitta plan seems to be peculiar to 
Mani. The four-columned plan is used at Keria, Karouda,and H. Marina. 

Upper Mani is a much richer country than the land of the 
Kakovouliotes, and on account of its foreign trade was both more attractive 
to the conqueror and easier to hold than the rocky district south of 
Areopolis. Probably owing to this the carly churches have been destroyed. 
The name of Leo on the displaced stone at H. Sophia, Koutiphari, 
remains to tell us that a man who was probably the son οἵ the 
founder of Vamvaka in 1075 A.D. was alive also in the northern district, 
but the east end of H. Demetrios at Platsa is the only fragment 
left which can be assigned to his time. The other four-columned 
church, the Transfiguration at Koutiphari, is probably later. The 
remaining churches are comparatively roughly built and of late date, 
probably thirteenth or fourteenth century. They show the eradual 
evolution of the domed cell church, such as Itylo, from the simple barrel- 
vaulted cell. As intervening forms we have the crossbarrelled cell at 


1 Boularioi, Gardenitsa, Ochia, Kouloumi, Vamvaka, Asomato. 
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H. Paraskeve, Platsa, and the crossbarrelled cell with a small dome at 
H. Elias, Abysola. The barrel-vaulted and domed church is one of the 
typical late forms in Greece ; in Constantinople it is not uncommon and 
occurs in the Bogdan Serat, S. Thekla, and the side church of the Monastery 
of the Chora, all probably as late as the fourteenth century. The churches 
of the eighteenth century at Areopolis and Kardamyle are of the same type 
as H. Elias, Abysola. 

The very small size of these thirteenth century churches is remarkable, 
and this is a further point of resemblance to the Gerakt churches. The 
later churches are all much larger. 

The trade in carved marbles would naturally stop with the Latin 
conquest and we find no imported stones in Upper Mani; the carving 15 
rude but very vigorous, and evidently native to the soil. 

During the Venetian domination in the seventeenth century Northern 
Mani enjoyed some degree of prosperity and had considerable foreign 
trade. Subsequently Mani became practically independent and was 
governed by its hereditary chiefs, who were given the title of Bey by the 
Turks. They seem to have exercised a very limited authority. for the 
country was rent by small wars and family blood feuds. The latter are 
still said to exist, and in Lower Mani the people still build mediaeval keeps, 
but this is now perhaps only a proud tradition. With the eighteenth cen- 
tury begins a building period ; the Dekoulos church at Itylo is dated 1765, 
and from then almost to the present day the Maniotes have developed a 
local architecture. We meet with many evidences of a great renaissance 
of church building and painting throughout Greece in the cighteenth 
century, but nowhere did it produce buildings which can be compared with 
the churches of Prasteion and Kardamyle. 

RAMSAY TRAGUAIR. 


NotTre.— Canon F. E. Brightman suggests that the word Mupaios may 
be the ethnic from Myra in Lycia, though the usual form scems to be 
Mupevs. Otherwise he agrees in thinking that ‘it is equivalent to a title 
among the ὀφφίκια of the Great Church—which certainly is the patriarchal 
church of Constantinople—viz. ὁ μυροδότης, whose function is defined as 
iva ὑποκρατῇ τὸ ἅγιον Mipov (Εὐχολόγιον τὸ μέγα, Venice, 1869, pp. 686, 
691), Le. to hold the ἀγγεῖον containing the chrism of confirmation when 
the Patriarch administers baptisms in the Great Church. —[R. M. D.] 


THE TRANSLITERATION OF MODERN 
GREEK. 


THE present irregularities and inconsistencies in the transliteration of 
Modern Greek make it very desirable to draw up some short notes on the 
subject, in order to arrive at some reasoned system for future use. 

In September, 1908, a leaflet was issued to the contributors to the 
Annual of the British School at Athens containing a system of trans- 
literation to be applied to Ancient Greek, and this may conveniently be 
reprinted here to serve as a starting-point for the present discussion. The 
part of this leaflet dealing with transliteration was as follows !:— 


‘Contributors to the Aunual of the British School at Athens are 
requested to use the following system of transliteration when writing in 
English such Greek words as have not become part of the English 
language :— 


Vowels. 
= 7 
{ε _. -krater, lekanc. 
- = ἐς: 
ἰὴ 
ι = Ζ: kalpis. 
ο « 
/ = ON kothon, kantharos, Amyklaion. 
υ = }'"' after a consonant, as aryballos, kylix ; » after another vowel, 
as boule. 


αι = at: Aigion, Erythrai, except at the end of words such as amphorae, 
when ae may be used. 


ec = ez: Meidias. 

ot = 02: Chalkioikos. 
νι = μΖ: Muia. 
av=au: Aulis. 

ev seu: Eutychos. 
ov=ou: Boule. 


1 Thave added to the original ye =n, and γχ ak. 
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to 
μι 
κχι 


Consonants. 


OST Cake NST fe ΞΕ ea eS 


TP, p=rj3 o,g9=5; tet: P=P~h;, Kx=H=ch: W=ps; yy=ue; [yeaHne; 
yy=uchi] p=rh. 


It may be asked why this system should not be applied also to 
Modern Greek without any further discussion. The answer to this 
question is to be found in the fact that though the letters taken in this 
system as equivalents to the Greck letters, represent well enough the 
pronunciation of Ancient Greek current in England, they are not only very 
far from representing the pronunciation of Modern Greek, but also represent 
it less well than other English letters which might be chosen.” The 
English v, for example, is a better representative of the Modern Greek 8 
than the English ὦ, as 8 and τ' have exactly the same pronunciation. 

A further difficulty is presented by the fact that the same Greek letter 
is pronounced in different ways, and these must be indicated by different 
letters in the transliteration, if the English reader, who is ignorant of 
Modern Greck, is to get any idea of the actual pronunciation. 


The cases are 9 :— 


ft) uv, which by itself is pronounced z, but the combination ov as uy, 
whilst av and ev are pronounced az and ev before voiced, and afand ef 
before unvoiccd letters. 


(2, B,y and 6, which have the stopped sounds of the English ὁ, g and 
εἶ only after a nasal, ze. in the combinations 28, yy and vé, but otherwise 
have the spirantal sounds 7, ¢? ory, and ὦ. For these sce below. 


‘ik never = except for place-names like Corinth, Mycenae, or some names of persons like 


Constantine, which have become English words.’ 

- Tassume throughout that the vowels are to be pronounced as in Italian. and the consonants 
as usually in English, with the sole exception that «ὦ has not the sound of «4 in cfm 4. but that of 
the guttural spirant in the Scotch ἀκ 4, or, for Ancient Greek, of the aspirated velar. 

᾿ These cases, in which the historical orthography is no longer in agreement with the pronun- 
ciation, have been dealt with by the school of Psychari as follows: Av and ev are written a8, εβ. 
or ap, ep as the pronunciation requires, ¢ s. θησαβρός, xopéBw, ἀφτός, λεφτεριά (ἐλευθερία). and the 
historical spellings μβὶ and vd are written wm and vz, spellings which, as πὶ « and τ after the nasal 
are always vorced to 4, ἡ and οὐ, adequately give the modern pronunciation 74 and γος, although for 
some reason ὙΎ Is written yy Instead of the logical yx. Examples are κόμπος (nouBos', ἄντρες 
(ἄνδρες). These adjustments of the historical orthogiaphy, however, are at present confined ta a 
single school, and in fixing a system of transhteration only the historical spellings need be considered. 
If all Greeks spelled like Psychan the difficulties of transliteration would be so much the fewer. 
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(3) π, « and 7, which after nasals, ze. in the combinations ua, y« and 
v7, sound like the English 6, g and d@, but otherwise are pronounced /, 
XK and ἃ 

These cases, together with the altered pronunciation of the vowels and 
diphthongs, the disuse of the rough breathing and the replacing of the old 
circumflex and acute by one kind of accent only, give the differences 
between the modern and the accepted ancient pronunciation. The modern 
pronunciation is also made clear in the sound-for-sound system of translit- 
eration given below. 

In dealing with Ancient Greck these difficulties do not meet us. They 
are due to the fact that the orthography of Modern Greek is historical. 
whilst the pronunciation has changed and developed, and thus the ortho- 
graphical dress no longer exactly fits the phonetic body of the language. 
A script which fits its language perfectly, each letter representing one 
sound and no more, can of course be transliterated letter for letter without 
further difficulty, except such as may arise from the lack of suitable 
characters to represent the original ones, and then recourse is made to 
diacritic marks, as in the transliteration of Sanskrit. Such cases are, how- 
ever, practically rare, or even, as no script will represent the practically 
unheeded minutiae of pronunciation, theoretically at least, non-existent. 
In ancient languages, however, this correspondence of sounds and letters is 
assumed, and a transliteration casily settled on a letter-for-Ietter basis, and 
the only difficulty left is the one inseparable from all systems of transliter- 
ation into an orthography so inconsistent as the English, namely, that rules 
must be laid down for the uniform pronunciation of the transliterated 
letters 

These considerations lead us to examine two rival systems of trans- 
literation for Modern Greek-——the letter-for-letter system, for which the 
system given above for Ancient Greek might well be used, and a sound-for- 
sound system, which would aim at preserving the sounds of Modern Greek 
for the english reader. 

Before discussing the respective advantages offered by these systems, 
it will be well to see what the adoption of a sound-for-sound system 
involves, and this especially as general adoption is likely to follow practical 
convenience rather than theoretical merit. Modern Greek, then, is more 
amenable to a sound-for-sound system than most languages, because it has 
only three sounds which there is any difficulty in conveying approximately 
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to the English reader.’ These are the sounds of y, ὃ and y. Of these, y has 
the guttural sound of the German cf, which is so familiar that it need only 
be noticed. A, except after 1, is pronounced like the English soft δὰ the 
th in that, not the δὰ in fiz). Here we have the sound in English, but no 
unambiguous representation of it, and we must plainly resort to a new 
convention to render it. The third case is the analogous pronunciation of 
yas a voiced guttural spirant before ὦ, ὁ and uw, Ze. a, οἴω) and ov. Here 
we have a sound which does not exist in English, and again a conventional 
representation must be devised, as for the sound of ὃ (¢/ being plainly to 
be reserved for 0). Dh and gh are the obvious representatives of these 
pronunciations of ὃ and y; first, because they are already commonly used 
in philological books for this purpose, and secondly because the analogy of 
t,pand ¢h, pf for the respective spirants, demands d/ and gv for the spirants 
corresponding to the stopped sounds of @ and g. 
The simplest sound-for-sound transliteration will therefore be :— 


a =a. 
=i, but p8B=mb: Varvara (BapBapa\, Tumba (Tovp8a). See also 
under 6. 
y =gh before a, 0, uw: MWaghila (ΔΙ αγούλαλ. 
=j before e and 7: “γος Yeoryios (Ἅγιος Γεώργιος) ; and 

yy=ug: Agathangelos CV Ayabayyevos: and γχ =xkh, though in the common 
pronunciation the y is omitted, and ye Ξε γι. 

ὃ =dh, but νδὃτε μα: Livadhid (Λιβαδείας. Andréas CArépéas’. In the 
learned pronunciation vé 1s pronounced vdh, as also pS vz, but 
the popular pronunciations v@ and wb are the more important, 
especially for topographical purposes, 


€ =e 

oss 

ny =2. 

0 =0h. 

ao? 

K =k, but ye=ug: Langddha (Λαγκάδα). 
Χ ae 

pee, 

31 


' T leave out of account the difference in the pronunciation of e.g yy. yx) and x betore ae, u 
on the one hand and before 7, ¢ on the other. ‘The latte: is by no means easy for the Englishman. 


N 
ῷ9 
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ξ΄ ἘΞ 

ο το 

“ =p, but pr=mb: Διεγόξαμιο (Ξερόκαμπο). 

ρ =rand pp=ry, not r7h. Initial p=v, not χή, 

Ss 

τ =¢, but vr=nd: Sidheriinda (Σιδεροῦντα). 

v =?7. The use of y for y before z and ¢ bars its use here, nor should two 
letters (7 and yv) be used for the identical sounds of ¢ and uv. 
For av, ev and ov sce beiow. 

φ =p. 

y =kh, The relation of « (4) to vy makes £4 more suitable than οὔ. 

Ψ --Κ2: 

ω =0. 

aie 

Οὐ = ft, 


El, Ol, υἱ Ξε 1. 

av, ev=af and ef before unvoiced consonants (θ, «(&, Ψ), 7, ς, 7, 6, X), and 
av, ev before vowels and voiced consonants: Evangelistria 
(ΕὐαγγελίστριαΣ, Avghdnima (Avyovupa), Efstratios (Kv- 
OTPUTLOS). 

The rough breathing to be omitted. 

Accents, in all cases to be written as acute, to be indicated, at all events 
the first time that a word occurs. 

It may be observed that Δ is a more consistent rendering of y than 
ch, although the latter is recommended in the leaflet already issued for 
Ancient Greck. The point does not scem to me to be of much importance. 
It might also be objected that as the spirants coriesponding to ad, 4, g, 4, 
and 2 are represented by adh, th, gh, kh and ph, so bh would be more 
suitable than τ᾽ to represent the spirant corresponding to ὦ, and the use of 
bh for this purpose in Celtic might be pleaded. Here theory must, I think, 
give way to practical convenience, and the series of concessions advocated 
at the end of this paper will make this seem a very small one. 

The objections to this sound-for-sound system, which has been used to 
some extent in recent numbers of the alwzua/, are in the main two. 

(1, That d and gh mean nothing to the English reader. To this it 
may be said that the ordinary reader, without any special philological know- 
ledge. is likely to suppose that they represent sounds allied to ὦ and σ᾿ but 
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not exactly dand g, and that he is thus in a better condition than if he were 
falsely led to suppose, by the use of @ and g¢ for ὃ and y, that these 
adequately represent the modern pronunciation of the letters in question. 
still, the very formulation of the difficulty proves its existence, and such 
facts must be recognized. 

(2) That such a system obscures the meaning of words, and makes it 
difficult for the classical reader to recognize ancient words, with which 
under the letter-for-letter system he would be perfectly familiar. The 
meaning of the proper names and place-names, the common subjects of 
transliteration, is so important that this is a very real objection, and it 
may well be felt that, for instance, ‘H Mor) τοῦ ᾿Αγίου Ἰ]αύλου is too 
thickly disguised in the form 7 J/ouf tu Ayiu Pdvli,” Ayios Γεώργιος as 
A’ytos Yeéryios and ‘Ayia Τριάδα as Ayia Triddha. 

This latter objection would be answered to some extent by following 
Leakes practice, whose sound-for-sound system is examined below, of 
printing the original Greek in brackets after the transliteration, when 
it occurs for the first time, but even so I am aware that the un-Greck 
appearance given to the words is felt very strongly, and together with the 
difficulty about σὰ and dh may, in the eyes of many English readers, turn 
the scale in favour of a letter-for-Ictter system of transliteration. It may 
also be urged that the precise modern pronunciation does not affect 
anyone outside Greece, and that those in Greece will know cnough of the 
spoken language to supply that which the transliteration ignores, 

The sound-for-sound principle, however, has good English authority 
behind it. A system almost identical with the one just given was used by 
Leake, and his contribution to the subject is worth recording here.1 The 
representation of the vowels and diphthongs is the same: az and ε alike by 
ἐς ἢν 6, εἰ, of, and νι, all by 7; ov by μ, and the v in av and ev by τ' or αὶ 
He transliterates 8 by 7, ὃ by d/ and y by gh before z and ε, where it has 
the sound of the English », but elsewhere by s. Similarly he renders ye, 
μπ, and rt by πος wd, and κα, The cases of yy, μβ, and vd he does not 
mention, nor do I find examples. For yv he writes £/ and for « always 4. 
The rough breathing is omitted and the accent is marked, always by the 
acute. Leake’s system therefore entirely follows the sound-for-sound 


Leake. Zrazls in the Morea, i, pp. ix.—xi. 


Examples of his spellings are: AAladhoharil 0 
(᾿Ακλαδόκαιιπο), Ponde Pigddhia (Πέντε Πηγάδια), Eghina (Αἴγιναν, Liéftio (Λεῦ(κ)τρο), Sto Gdatle 
(Σ τὸν» Kaure . 
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principle, and is also in detail exactly like the one above, except that for 
y he writes ¢ before a ὁ, and uw, expressly, however, recognizing its 
inadequacy, and σὰ before zande. This latter practice, with a sound so 
adequately represented by the English 3, is more artificial in its Jaudable 
attempt to shew that it is historically the same letter y, though differently 
pronounced before different vowels, than anything which I have suggested. 

The sound-for-sound principle is therefore no novelty in English, and, 
whilst Leake’s writings prove its feasibility, the fact that my system and 
Leake’s, with which I was not acquainted until my own had been drawn 
up, are so nearly identical vouches for the convenience of choosing this 
particular set of equivalents for its practical development. 

The practice in foreign books leans towards a compromise, though I 
can find no authoritative system. The system used, for example, in the 
map to Hiller von Gaertringen’s publication of the excavations in Thera 
renders 8 by w, αν by aw or a7, eu by ew or ev, μπτ by mb and ye by 72, 
thus going far towards a sound-for-sound system, whilst the letter-for-letter 
principle appears in οὐ for ὃ and g¢ for y. 

Summing up, we find in favour of the sound-for-sound principle :— 

(1) Its accurate rendering of the true modern pronunciation. 

(2, The authority of Leake. which shews that it is no novelty in 
English. 

(3) Its practicability, as proved by its use in Leake’s works. 

‘4) The concessions made towards it in such systems as the German 
one described above, which shew that the Ietter-for-letter principle cannot 
be carried out consistently, whilst the sound-for-sound one can. 

(3) The fact that it can be carried out consistently. 

On the other hand, the following points are in favour of the Ictter-for- 
letter principle :— 

(1) Its resemblance to the system in use for Ancient Greck, and the 
consequently more Greck appearance of the words. 

(2) Its freedom from the use of un-Eneglish symbols ὧδ and σή. 

(3) The fact that, with some concessions to the opposite principle, most 
transliterations are based upon it. 

(4) The relative unimportance of the false idea which it gives of the 
pronunciation of Modern Greek. 

Taking into consideration all these points, I would suggest a system 
based upon the letter-for-letter principle, but with certain concessions. 
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Such compromises are never very satisfactory, but those that are generally 
made, being based apparently upon practice rather than upon theory, seem 
likely to command general assent, and certain clear phenomena of the 
modern language, such as the sound of 8 as 7, can hardly be passed over 
in any system. In choosing the compromises to be made with the sound- 
for-sound principle, I have therefore taken only those which I have found 
most commonly used, and which are therefore presumably felt most 
necessary. This brings us to the same system as that already recom- 
mended for Ancient Greek, with the following exceptions :— 

I” to be used for £. 

dz or af to be used for avand ετ' or ef for ev, according as the following 
letter is voiced or unvoiced. It is not necessary that the writer should be 
acquainted with this distinction ; he will necessarily have some knowledge 
of Modern Greek, and this will prevent the possibility of any mistake. 

For ἢ use z to mark its identity in sound with « and its difference 
from e. 

For y use οὖ rather than £4 in order to avoid a discrepancy with the 
system already authorized for ancient Greek. 


Suggested System of Transhiteration from Modern Greek. 


a a: p=". pp=111 3 p=Th. 
S-=2 ς τεῦ, 
y =g, but yy, γκ, and yy as ugh, τ = 
and uch, υ =y. For av, ev, ov see below. 

ὃ =a φ =p. 
€ t NX Ξξν δον 

ai vr = fs. 
ἢ =2. ὦ = 
δ᾽ = ti. ata 
i ey, | ee 
K = J, Ot = 02, 
Pa vee. 
fe ΞΕ δ: ou τε οῖι. 
yp =H, av and ev=afand ef before unvoiced 
ene © consonants (@, « (ξ, wW), 7. s, τ, 
δ Ξεῦ. 


φ, x), and az, ez before vowels 
T =P. and voiced consonants. 


to 
to 
lo 
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The rough breathing to be written Z. 

Accents, in all cases to be written as acute, to be indicated, at all events 
the first time a word occurs. 

In any case where the Greek form of the word is felt to be obscured 
it may be added in Greck letters in brackets, and conversely, the exact 
pronunciation, if it should be of importance for any reason, may be specially 
indicated. 

This special system should only be used for names which are 
exclusively modern. Ancient names, which are in use also in the modern 
language, should be transliterated according to the system for Ancient 
Greek, so as to preserve their familiar appearance to the classical reader. 
Thus Evora should be transliterated Eudora, not Exvvoia, and Επίδαυρος 
Epidauros, not Epidavros. 

In this paper I have tried to expose clearly the two different principles 
of transliteration, letter-for-letter or sound-for-sound, which may be adopted, 
and the consequences involved in logically following them out, and to shew 
that neither can conveniently be carried through fully. The letter-for-letter 
principle has been chosen as on the whole presenting fewer difficulties, and as 
few as possible concessions, and these clearly defined, have been made to the 
sound-for-sound system. It may be said that the latter gives morc truly 
the spirit of the Greek, and the Ietter-for-letter no more than the dead 
bones, but when a language 15. so closely bound up with its literary past as 
Modern Greek, this permanent literary element cannot be neglected, and I 
believe that I have chosen the right principle upon which to work. I would 
therefore ask that this attempt should be criticized as a letter-for-letter 
system, and any weakness in this respect I should regard as more grave 
than a failure to give the true pronunciation, a task which is definitely 
disclaimed except in the most rudimentary way. 

R. Δ]. DAWKINS. 


NOTE.—The letter-for-letter system as set forth in this paper has been 
adopted by the British School at Athens for the use of contributors to the 
School Anunza/, with the one exception that 7 is to be transliterated by e 
and not by z. 


ALBANIAN SETTLEMENTS IN THE AEGEAN 
ISLANDS. 


AN investigation of the very scattered literature of the Greek islands, 
designed primarily to supplement Mr. Dawkins’s researches on the dialects, 
has led me to unexpectedly interesting results touching the Albanian 
settlements, which may be worthy of independent publication. 

Besides printed sources I have consulted the Grand Jusulaire of Andre 
Thevet (Paris, Bibl. Nat. J/SS. Av. 15, 453 (1586)! and the /selari of 
Antonio di Milo (B.M. (a) /udius, E. ΤΙ (1587), (b) Add. WSS. 10,365 
(1591)), and Francesco Lupazolo of Chios (B.M. Lansd. 792 (1638)). 

The stages by which the Albanians penetrated into Greece are well 
known. They appear in force in Thessaly about 1350,? and shortly after 
in the north-west provinces of Aetolia and Acarnania.® Their soldierly 
qualities were at once recognized: they served as mercenaries under the 
despots of the Morea, and were invited to settle in Attica by the Catalans, 
and in Euboea by the Venetians.° Ten thousand of them, finally, 
migrating evidently under pressure of the Turks further north, were 
admitted into the Peloponnese by Theodore I. Palaeologus, and by him 
settled on waste and upland sites. To the end of the Byzantine dominion 
they were an important military asset, and at the present day form a con- 
siderable element in the population of Arcadia and Argolis. 


' The author travelled in the Levant 1549-54, publishing some of his material in his Cosmografhic 
du Levant (1554) and Cosmographte Cniverselle (1575). Though his information must be used 
with caution, he travelled widely in Greek Jands and collected much fresh material. 

2 Miller, Latins tn Levant, 247. 3 7δὲωώ, 293. * bid. 283. ® Lbid. 317 (1381). 

ὁ bid, 366 (early xv. c.). B. Randolph (1687) says that the Christian population of Euboea 
was in his day almost entirely Albanian, the Greeks having fled in 1471. 
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The Aegean islands in which Albanian settlements are recorded fall 
into three groups: (1) of the islands of the Saronic Gulf. Hydra, Spetsa, 
Poros “Kalauria), Koulouri (Salamis*: (2) of the Cyclades, Andros, Nios 
(los. Thermia (Kythnos\, and Zea (Ceos), and of the N. Sporades, 
Skopelos ; (3) of the Asiatic islands, Samos, Psara, Kasos. 

Hydra is fortunate in having a local historian, who bears the famous 
name of Miaoulis!: the family records of the island seem to have been 
carefully kept, and if we may rely on them we can form some idea when 
and how the island was colonized. The first settlers, whose names are 
recorded, came in 15807 from Troezene. Other immigrants at different 
periods in the seventeenth century hailed from various parts of the Morea, 
Euboea, Parga, Suli, Aviona, and Kythnos: all these may have been 
Albanian. We hear further of a non-Albanian or at least doubtful element 
from Vourla (in Asia Minor) and Tenos. Towards the close of this 
century the population was assessed at 1,000.7 In the eighteenth the dis- 
turbed state of the mainland, especially the reconquest of the Morea by the 
Turks and the effects of Orloff’s expedition, augmented the numbers of 
the inhabitants by successive relays of refugees, but the Albanian element 
remained predominant. Then followed the growth of the Hydriote 
carrying-trade, and the consequent prosperity brought the population to 
the astounding total of 22,000.* 

The sister-island of Spetsa evidently had a similar history, though no 
details have come down to us. We know only that it was already 
inhabited in 1350," and that the population was assessed at 1,000 in 1670,° 
and rose during the period of prosperity to 21,000.' 

.\s to Poros and Koulouri we have no more than a bare mention of 
their Albanian population at the end of the seventeenth century.* 

The Albanians of Andros occupy the northern deme of Gayreion and 


1 στορία ras" YSpas (1874). 

- The colonization of Hydra, however, began at an earher date, at latest 1550, since Thevet 
(f, 169) represents the island as inhabited in his day. Local tradition then affirmed that an older 
population had fled to the mainland in the reign of the despot Constantine Palacolugus, to escape 
the pirates. 

’ De Fleury in Rycaut, GL. Church, p. 365. + Pouqueville, v. 303. 

5 Thevet, f. 99 v. 6 De Fleury, loc. ct. 

* Pouqueville, v. 307. These tremendous figures seem hardly credible considering that the 
picsent population of Eydra is assessed at 7,172, of Spetsa at 4,492. 

* Wheler, 424, Dapper, 284, Pouqueville, vi. 307 (Poros) ; Dapper, 283 (Koulouri). 
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form a third of the total population of the island. They retain their 
language, and their villages (Arna, Amolochos, and Gavreion, are 
distinguished from the Greek by their lofty sites and widely-spaced houses. 
The dialect of Albanian spoken in Andros is said to resemble that of 
Poros, but the villagers themselves say they come from Karystos in 
Euboea.! The date of the colony is said to be subsequent to the Turkish 
conquest,- which is both in itself probable and borne out by such records 
as we have. Arna and Amolochos ;Gavreion is a modern settlement of 
1821) are mentioned first by Lupazolo, and Braconnier (writing in 1701) 
says that Albanians were called in to cultivate Andros ‘about a hundred 
years ago,’ 

Nios is said to have been settled with Albanians from the Morea by 
Marco Crispo (c. 1418)4 Whether this be tiue or no, the Albanians who 
were recognizable in Saugers time had nothing to do with this colony, 
since the island was absolutely depopulated in 1558 by fourteen Barbary 
calliots, and remained desert till 1573, after which it was repopulated by 
Albanians :° they numbered about 200 persons in 1638." We gather from 
Sauger that their language survived till the latter part of the seventeenth 
century ; it is now extinct. 

Thermia (Kythnos) was, according to Antonio di Milo, for many years 
deserted and in his own time settled by Albanians. Thévenot’s 
statement that Albanians had seized the Latin bishop's property in 
Thermia rests on the authority of Lupazolo*» Towards the end of the 
seventeenth century Sauger speaks of the population of both Thermia and 


1 Miliarakis, “Av8Spos, 40, Si, 1333 Sauna, A240 aes Lees, 339, says they are fiom 
the Morea. 

- Tournefort (Amst. 1718), 134. 

3 Jn w\imé-Martin, Leléres Audley, ef Cre dettics, ἃς 673 Bordone (1528, xl.) speaks of the 
wland as geas? deses ta. 

+ Sauger, 215, from whom Tournefort. 95: cf. Pasch. 33. 

* Ant. di Milo. (Ὁ) ἢ δ τοῦς a) f 48): ‘fu disabrata Fano 1558 da 14 gahotti qual porte via 
tute le amime da quel tempo fino la gueta pasata sie stata disabitata ἡ 

"Ὁ Lupazole, f 74: το poco tempo che e stata habitata dAlbanesi ἃ] numero di 200 anme 
incirca’ : cf. Thevenot, 1. 333. 

τ ΤῊ) f. 6S ves Smolto tempo drabitata ma ora da pouera giente sie abitata sono andat 
ad abitare molti Albanesi’ : (a) has tal presente da Albanes: attatta’  Vhevet (Cosme, Une, 
1. 235) says that all the males of Tnermia ware massacicd by the Turks sabout fifty years ago. 
but that it was now repeopled by nexghbouring Greeks. 


ah ee soe bevel, 1 345. 
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ea as for the most part Albanian. For the .\lbanian population of 
Skopelos Antonio di Milo is our only authority 

Ot the Turkish islands Samos and VPsara received their share of 
Albanian settlers: both had been possessions of the Giustiniani of Chios, 
who in the latter half of the fifteenth century, finding that their subjects 
were much vexed by corsairs and beiny unable to protect them otherwise, 
deported the populations to Chios. Authorities are fairly agreed that 
Samos and Psara were deserted fur a hundred years. Jerome Justinian 
speaks of their repopulation after the fall of Chios (1566) by ‘une nouvelle 
nation estrangere. ὁ This is explained easily enough in Samos by the 
existence of two villages ‘Arvanitochori and Leka) of acknowledged 
Albanian origin,t which probably date from the settlement of Samos by 
Kiulidj Aliv and still spoke Albanian at the end of the seventeenth century.’ 
The inhabitants are said to have come from the Peloponnese.’ 

In the case of Psara, the local historian, Nikodemos, writing in 1862, 
says that he had it from the oldest inhabitants of the island that the 
Albanian language was never spoken there.> But Pouqueville, who visited 
the island in 1799 and as former consul at Jannina should certainly have 
recognized Albanians, describes the Psarians as such.” Nikodemos, how- 
ever, dates the repopulation of the island «by Euboeans, Thessalians, and 
Western Epirotes, about 1650, which is manifestly erroncous, since Thevet 


lp. 333. In the case of Zea this is backed by a curious folk-tradition collected by Thevet 
to the effect that the towers in the island were built by the Atbanian national hero Scanderbeg 
(Juste, & 174: ‘George Castriot dit Scanderbeg ayant renonce a la foy du faux prophtte se 
saisit de plusteurs Isles de Archipelague faisant la quetre au Prince Amurath et a son fily Mahemet 
second du Nom. Estant en possession patible de Pisle de Zea y fit fane plusieurs forts pour tenir 
en bride ses ennemis ). 
“(a f. 413 cf Braconnier (1706) in Aime-Maitin, Leséres Edi. et Crrtetses, i. St: On dit 
que cette ile se trouvant deseite il y a deux cents ans le chef de cuisine du Grand Seigneur, ou, 
selon d'autres, le chef des boulangers de Constantinople, Fobtint du prince en farsant venir des 
Grecs des environs.” The island was one of those ruined by Barbarossa in 1537 8. 

ὁ Histerre de Cho (1606), 166. πὸ settlement of Samos (1562) is shyehtly earher than the 
fall of Chics, 

4 Stamatiades, Σαμιακά, i 8. 

δ Vhey are mentioned alieady in Georgirenes’ Prevent State of Samos; cf. also Aimé-Martin, 
Lettres Fath, εὐ Cu teuses, 1. 40, where they are said to be a hundred yeats old in 1714. 

ὃ Georvirenes, ef. e243 itis now, Tam told, extinct, 

τ Kretukides, Toroyp. τῆς Σάμον, 104, but many of this author's statement. seem to be 
mere wuesscs. 

5. ὙὝπόμνημα τῆς νήσον Ψαρῶν, p. So. 

“au. 212; vi 308 (copied by Lacroix, 293, and Cuinet, 447); cf. Pococke’s remarks on 
-sarian costume (i. 2. 13): Lupazolo also notes their use of raw-hide sandals. 
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speaks of a village of 6-700 houses already a century earlier.’ This again 
coincides with Antonio di Milo, who says the island was inhabited ‘ since 
the war.° Finally: Lupazolo describes the inhabitants definitely as ‘gente 
detti Arvanites, cio¢ Albanesi di rito Greco. ὁ 

In Kasos there is a village called Arvanitochori, said to have been 
founded in recent times by a pirate from Skyros, but the language was no 
longer spoken when Ross visited the island.* 

Other settlements strictly outside the Aegcan area, may here be noted 
for the sake of completeness as existing in the Marmara Islands,’ on the 
south shore of the sea of Marmara,” in Kalolimno (Besbicus),’ in BithyniaS 
and in Cyprus—the latter apparently a Byzantine (not Frankish) military 
colony." 

The general conclusions to be drawn from the above data are thus: 
(z, that the Albanian settlements in the islands date for the most part from 
the latter half of the sixteenth century ; (4) that these settlements were not 
as is generally held, an overflow of population fleeing from the Turks, but 
part of a general scheme of colonization pursued by the Turkish government 
in this century. This schemie of colonization is mentioned definitely by St. 
Blancard, who says (speaking in 1538 of the country round the Granicus) 
‘le grand seigneur y a mis et faict venir d’Esclavons, Albanois, et Serviens. 
quand les eust conquestes; il faict ainsy en plusieurs contrees pour 
mcmoire de ses victoires et pour mesler les langues.’ /” Similarly Georgirenes 
says that the Albanians ‘have many colonies in the Empire, being 
encouraged with special privileges and immunities from the Grand 
Signior, yet they lose not their language.’ 

What the privileges and immunities were, we may infer from the 
charter granted by Suleiman the Magnificent to Kilidj Ali for Samos, of 


U Insulatre, £. 162. * (0) f. So. 3 { 65 v. 

ὁ σ᾽», Inseln, ii. 36 (cf. Lacrois, 199, copied by Cuinet, 399, but he 1s not suppoited by 
Pouqueville), It is significant that Kasos possessed a firman of Suleiman the Magnificent, an 
enetgetic coloniser (B. Randolph, arvddpelayv, 30). Ross also hints at Albanian colonization in 
Asty palaea (11. 59), not in itself improbable, as it was one of the islands sacked by Barbarossa. 

) JAS. xxix. 9, 10 (Marmara ; the colonization can be put back to 1550 on the authority of 
the Grand Inyulaire); τ (Halone); 17 (Routah). 

6 The villages of Musatcha and Ifautcha on the Aesepus, certainly earlier than 1670, the date 
on a church. 

“ BR S.A, xill, 304. δ᾽ Kleonymos, Βιθυνικά, pp. 93, 155. 

" Cobham, Excerpt. Cyfr. 167 (Porcacchi); Hackett, Ch. 22 Cyprus, 73. Thevet, Cosmos. 
ζ τι 1, 202, says they still shaved the front of their heads, leaving their hair long behind. 

9 Charriere, Negotiations de la France, i. 374. 1 Present State of Samos (1678), p. 16. 
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which the chief articles were that every settler might take up what land he 
desired, and be free from all imposts for seven years, that no Turk should 
settle in the island, and that the internal administration should be in 
Christian hands.! 

From the government point of view this colonization was expedient, 
since waste land was brought under cultivation and the treasury eventually 
enriched thereby; further, islands with good ports, if left untenanted, 
became inevitably the haunts of pirates? Albanians were doubtless 
preferred as settlers for their hardiness and spirit, while on the other hand 
their still semi-nomadic state rendered them willing emigrants. 

The Albanian element in the population of the islands, never a large 
proportion, tends always to become absorbed in the Greek, owing first to 
community of religion with the Greeks, which promotes intermarriage, and 
secondly to the constant int. rcommunication of the islands and the pre- 
dominance over the whole area of the Greek language, which slowly but 
surely stamps out the Albanian: in the important and solid Albanian 
colonies of Hydra and Spetsa the traditions of the Revolution add to 
these forces a strong Greek national feeling? The information I have 
collected cannot therefore pretend to be complete: it is probable that 
other islands have also contained an Albanian element, of which later 
travellers may find traces in language and custom. But, considering the 
date of the Albanian migrations and the progress of Hellenization since, 
it seems unlikely that important additions will be made to the present 


summary. 
PE Wy ΗΛ ΓΚ. 


1 Stamatiades, Σαμιακά, ui. 7. The orginal βγη disappeared hke so many othe:s in the 
‘ieform’ period, 

ὁ Tn this connection it is interesting to note that a strict look-out for suspicious vessels was an 
enforced duty of the Samians 'Georgirenes, 6), and doubtless of other privileged islanders. 

᾿ (ute characteristie is the roply 1 recerved fiom an ould woman of Spetsa on asking whether 
the languave was sull spoken in the 1-land: "τὰ ξευρομεν, ua δὲν εἶναι καλά, εἶναι ἄσχηνα τ᾿ 
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NOT the least interesting of Professor A. Wilhelm’s new discoveries 
in connection with the well-known Attic Quota-lists published in his 
recent brilliant paper is that of a small fragment identificd by him 
as belonging to 4G. 1. 266, which solves finally the much-vexed question 
of the restoration of one of the rubrics or headings in that inscription. 
The stone in question, which is complete on the right-hand side alone, 
contains in ll. 9, 10 the following letters : 


pore καὶ hoe πεντακόσιοἰι] 


alyoay Wacat, 


The restoration given by Nirchhoff in the Cevfzs is (transliterating 
letter for letter from the stone): 


(Llores has he] Sore καὶ hoe πεντακόσιοζι 


[ - πὸ το ἔτα᾿χσαν. 


Kohler? suggested hoe ἑλιασταί or hoe δικασταί to fill the gap, 
but, as Professor Wilhelm justly observes,’ this is grammatically incorrect : 
τάττειν πόλιν in the sense of ‘to assess (a city) for tribute’ is not Greek ; 
one would expect φόρον mores τάττει. And the formula πόλεις αὐταὶ 
φόρον ταξάμεναι shows that the real object of τάττειν or τάττεσθαι, if 
expressed, is φόρον and not πόλιν. 

But the following fragment, found by himself in the Epigraphical 
Museum, cnables him to restore the original reading, beyond all doubt. 
[t contains in all only fifteen letters, but these are of the 


greatest 
Importance. 
ιν Urkundn des attiscaen Δ δι ἀφο, in Anseiger der phec-hist. Alasse der Rats. Ahad : 
o ἐ ε wis. ,ἸΑἸζιξι εἶς 
Pesseuschatien, Wien [ἌΡΗΣ 25th, 1909], pp. 41 foll. 
ὁ Craunden und Cutler sue hugh τι Geseriite der delta hA-atlischen Bundes, p. 82. 


OP ch p. 42: Aber modu τάττειν im Sinne der * Einschatzung” einer Stadt ist ein 
Sprachfvhler’ ... 
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TAIZ AEH 
KAIX!! 
PH 


This, when placed to the left of the lines quoted above, gives us 

this notable result, with a /acuna of only one letter in the first line: 
Ταῖσδε hfe] Sore καὶ hoe wertaxoctole| 
καὶ χίλιοι éTa]yoar. 

The figures in the third line are the remains of the sum ΠῚ Η - - 
‘600+ ) paid by the first of the cities assessed by these authorities. 

I will not stop to discuss the questions arising from the information 
thus obtained, that certain cities were in this year assessed by the Sovry 
and an assembly of 1500, and not of 500, as supposed in view of the 
previous restorations of this passage, but pass on to the immediate subject 
of this paper, namely the publication of another fragment of the same 
inscription. This is a splinter of Pentelic marble (height ‘25 ; maximum 
breadth ‘o7 , broken on all sides and at the back, which I had noticed 
some time before in the Epigraphical Museum as probably belonging to 


some Quota-list. 
μὶ 


ἽἼ 


ΔΔΕΡ 
sAAAT 
sAAFE 
AAAAI™ 
AHHH AF 
fal A FFF 
AAAr 
VAAF 
AAT 
TAIZA 
ΕΓῚΚΡ 
ΠΕΙ 
om 


The reading in |. 1 except for the letter | is uncertain: I]. 2-11 and 
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I4-15 contain figures to which I shall return shortly: but 11. 12-13 give 
us the following letters: 

ταῖσδ[ε - - 

ἐπὶ Kpl- - - , 
which naturally suggest, in the light of Professor Wilhelm’s new fragment, 
some such restoration as taiodle ἔταγσαν ho - - ἐπὶ Κρ - - τ and the 
obvious place for them to belong is opposite to Il. 4and 5 οἵ 4G. 1. 266. 
The style of the cutting and the size and interspace of the letters leave no 
room for doubt that this is where my fragment originally belonged. 
Putting the two together we obtain the following reading : 


ταῖσδ᾽ε ἔτ᾽]αχσαι hor τάκται 


ἐπὶ Κρί... Jo γραμματεύοντος. 


The name of the γραμματεύς must remain uncertain, but the choice is 
limited to Kp[ava]o or ἈΚρ[ιτί]ο, of which the latter seems more likely 
whether in this case we should suppose the nominative to have been 
Kpitios or Κριτίας there are no means of deciding. 

The full text of the stone together with its two new fragments reads 


thus : 
ἐν Ale] ------ 
A |r - - 
ὁ AJAAFE- -- 
> PAIAAADP[E -- 
5 Δδίδδεε. -- 
AAAADPE - - - 
IFHHHAP- - - - 
ΡΙΔΕΕΕ -- 
AAAF FE ΔηΠαδύτιοι 
10 AAAt - [| \japdaves 
AAT Γ[ΑἸλχοποκοννέσιοι 
ταῖσδ[ε ἔτ]αχσαν hoe τάκται 
ἐπὶ Ἀρ[ιτί 9]ο γραμματεύοντος 
ΔΊΓΡΕΙΓΗΙ ΚἸαλλιπολῖται 
15 ΔΔΙΠ Σαρταῖοι 


H | ᾿Αμόργιοι 
ταῖσδε Ἀ[ε] Bore καὶ hot πεντακόσιο|ζι] 
καὶ χίλιοι ἔτα͵ΐχσαν 

Ὁ [5 - -- 


to 


Cr 
lo 
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Of 1. τ the only certain letter is L. followed by the faint traces of a 
fasta. These can only have beloneed to some heading or other. as they 
are placed vertically over the list of figures, whereas all the names of states 
begin in column over one another. As there is room for two letters to the 
left of the | in order to bring the beginning of the word into line with the 
first of the columns of figures, it is natural to suggest that the word was 
[wo]ALes]: there is nothing in the remains of the letter following the 
lambda to make this impossible, for it may quite well have been efsz/on, 
but the breakage of the stone has destroyed all the horizontal strokes. In 
this case one might perhaps restore [πό]λε[ς αὐταὶ φόρον Tayoupevat].as in 
λυ. i. 243, but there is hardly sufficient evidence, as we have no proof that 
this is not the last line of the formula, and that the rest is lost: to this 
point I shall recur later. There is indeed ample room for the suggested 
heading, which contains only twenty-five letters, for that in 1. 18, ταῖσδε 
hfe! Pore καὶ hoe πεντακόσιο[ 7] contains twenty-nine. But of the names of 
the states under this heading only one is found in a similar class in other 
records, namely the [ΑἸλοποκοννέσιοι, whereas the Madvtioe and Aapédavés, 
in ll. g, to always occur among the Hellespontine states. What states 
paid the sums in Il. 2-8 is quite uncertain, for we are confronted with the 
fact that few of these sums are recognizable elsewhere. 

L. 2 [AJP, if this is correctly restored, is found once, namely in 
16. i. 260, as paid by Πράσσιλος, a Thracian state, in 421 B.C. 

In 1. 3 we aay suppose the sim to have been. 32) 72). 122, Οὐ even 522, 
according to what the first figure was; but there is nothing to help our 
choice, as none of these sums are known elsewhere! 

The same is true of the sum in |. 5: in cach case there is no trace of 
any figure after the Fr. 

L. 4 is no less puzzling, as we cannot tell how much more than 
45 dr. the total was: the figures are not arranged under those of the 
previous line, but are spaced less generously than in the other lines, which 
suggests that it contained a larger number of figures than the others, e.g. 
Ι ΕΙΔ [Δ ΔΔΙΤΕ + |: there docs nut seem room fur more than two or possibly 
three figures after the M and before the beginning of the name of the state, 


for we can tell from 1. 12 how wide the space was. But no state seems to 


1 The Ku€trevol pard 522 dr in 447 BC. (AG. i. 233), but, as we shall see, they occur 
elsewhere on our stele (Λ οὐ. 259. ay praying $584 di., so this payment is clearly not theis. 
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have paid any sum between 95 and 100, nor any sum such as we should 
cet if the first figure were H or [Π. 

L.6. 46 dr. is a sum which is found only once in these records, 
and then it was paid by the Aapdéarés “GC. 1. 231, 449 B.C. , who appear 
in 1. 10 of the present stone as paying 31 (?.. so this again is insoluble ; 
nor is any other example known of the payment of any sum between 
45 and 30 ἄγ, except by the Bepyato: in Thrace, who paid 48 dr. in 452 B.c. 
(f.G. τ. 22 δι, and are restored (χα, 233, as paying the same amount in 
447 B.C., but in 428, and probably alterwards, paid 52 dr. 

L.7. 810+ dr. was clearly another long sum, as the figures are 
crowded together: the figure after the A is either M or F, and it seems that 
the engraver cut one of these figures and then changed it into the other. 
But this corresponds with no known amount in these lists. 

L. ὃ, 63 dr. is another unidentifable sum. 

Ι,.0. Τῆς ΔΙαδύτιοι, who here pay 314 -di.,, paid. 331 dr. in 438, 
the only year for which we have any record of their quota (1G. i. 242 


and this leads us tv restore the same amount here, for there seem to be 
traces of a hasta after the ΕΒ. In the somewhat defaced inscription 
relating to the tribute of 408—7 or 407-6 (/.G.1. 258. inscribed on the side of 
i. 257) they paid some amount of which the second figure was A, after 
which there is room for only two figures before the beginning of their 
name: this was probably 31 dr.. which suggests that they were. still 
assessed at 2000 dr. but failed to pay their tribute in full (ἧς of 2000 being 

L. 10. The Aapéarés likewise seem to have paid 31+ dr. which may 
represent 334. Previously to this, whenever their payment is recorded 
between 442 and 436 B.C., they paid too dr. : before the former year they paid 
sums varying between 46 and 130 dr. In 7G. 1. 258 they seem to have paid 
31 dr %. ΔΕ is alone visible on the stone). This suggests that they 
also were assessed at this later date at 2000 dr. and failed to pay in full. 
But secing the damayed condition of that inscription we cannot hope to 
attain any great degree of certainty. The ᾿Αλοποκοινέσιοι pay here 26 dr. 
In 438 (/.G.i. 242) they had apparently paid 33% dr. Kirchhoff's restoration 
οἵ. «ὦν ΞΕ], and in 7G. i. 258 they paid AAFP, 2¢ 22 dr, though possibly 
another A is missing at the beginning of the sum. 

The Καλλιπολῖται, who here pay [ΔΊΠΕΙ[Γ[ΠΠ]) had paid the same 
amount in 437 and 436 (/G. 1. 243, 244), but otherwise we have no record 
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of their payments. [τ is noteworthy that in each of the two former ists 
they appear among voles αὐταὶ ταχσώμεναι, and apparently when they 
Were assessed by the τακταῖ in the year of Κρ[ιτία]Πς >) their tribute wis not 
altered. As to the date when Kritias. it his name be correctly restored, 
Was γραμματεύς. we have no evidence tovo upon The formula is unique 
In this series of records, but it is a not improbable supposition that he 
held omee in the very year to which this list belowes. 

The Saprato: who are a Thracian people. unlike the four precedine 
ones, whoare all Mellespontine, pay 25 dr there are-clear tracesof .a. A 
before the and there is room for another fizure before that. “AA Π 
is presumably correct, for they are known to have paid that sum on 
previous occasions “437, 436, and 434 0). In 421 their contribution 1s only 
[3 dr.. a surprising drop. 

The figure representing the sum paid by the ‘Apopyioe on this occasion 
is unfortunately lost. They appear together with the Καλλιπολῖται and 
Σαρταῖοι as πόλες αὐταὶ ταχσάμεναι in 437 and 436, and may be, I think, 
safely restored under the same heading in /.G. 1. 233 (dite uncertain, but 
ca. 434), as paying in each case 100 dr. It 15 not unnatural to restore 
them here also, as paying the same amount. 

Who paid tai: in the last line of the list of states ‘assessed by the 
βουλή and the τοῦ is an insoluble problem. 

This is all the information obtainable from these three juxtapesed 
fragments as they stand, but it will be instructive to attempt a recon- 
struction of the whole stone recording the Quota paid this year. 
Cavaignac' and Wilhelm? have recently pointed out that 7G. i. 259, 
1.6. i, 266, and the two adjoining fragments published by Kohler, fev, 
XxXxX1, (1896;, p. 142, all belong to one stele: to these must now be added 
the small fragment found by Wilhelm, to which allusion has been made, 
and the fragment found by myself which has Just been discussed. But no 
serious attempt has been made to fit the three larger stones tovether, 
except for a suggestion by Cavaignac that 7G. i. 266 seems to belong toa 
position near the lower right-hand corner of i. 259. 

.G. τ. 230 is a rectangular slab, complete at the back only: none of 
the margins of the front surface are preserved, but those on the top andl to 


the left have been bevelled off for some ten centimetres, while about 
Le Tresor at Alicites fe 480 a go4 [Paris, 1908], pp. vaxvi, foll, 


? 


τ OP. tals ρ, 115. 
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fifteen centimetres are missing from the right-hand side. The present 
breadth of the inscribed face is ca. ‘64, which points to an original breadth 
of ca. -90, and this measurement is confirmed when /.G. 1. 266 1s placed 
in its proper position, below No. 259. The restoration in the Ccrfus 
indicates that the stone had originally four columns, but this, as will 
be seen, was not the case, The average height of the stone is «rz. *50: 
the line of breakage at the bottom runs fairly straight across the 
inscribed face, but the edge is far from being vertically broken through 
from back to front, and is in fact very uneven. It will be noticed that 
in the left-hand column of the fragment ὦ in Hermes Joc. ct.) there 
are the remains of the names of states on the sea-coast of Asia 
Minor, 1. 6 [Iluye]X\és eves ἐπιφορᾶς, 1. 7 [Muré:joe παρὰ Tepuepa, |. ὃ 
[Κλαζομένιοι, etc., which were in the Cario-[onian area ‘after 438, when 
the Carian and [Ionian tributes were united under one heading. This 
suggests naturally that this column is a continuation of col. 1. of δι αἰ 1. 259, 
which contains the names of twenty-four states in the same area, and the 
experiment of putting the two stones together in this position proved 
beyond doubt that this was correct. The two edges do not make a 
perfect join, but the general line of the breakage corresponds on both 
stones, and in one small place there was actually a contact-surface. Any 
doubt on this point was dispelled by the resemblance of the texture of the 
marble in the two fragments, and the occurrence in each of similar surface- 
flaws running vertically. When placed in position there was a space of 
exactly "10 between the bottom of the last figure in col. ii. and the top of 
the Ietters NE which survive from the heading Nelovorixas φόρος]. This 
means that in col 1. there is a similar space between the bottom of |. 25 Οἱ 
i. 259 (in which no letters are preserved, there being a space between 
ll. 24 and 26) and the top of the line -ς héve, which is |. 3 in Kohler’s 
fragment ὦ, col. i. Now in this space we have already the remains of two 
lines (26, 27) in i. 250, and there are traces of two lines above -és hévo, 
in the latter stone. so that we are left with only two lines missing between 
the two stones in this column, for six lines occupy ten centimetres exactly. 

Now the height of the Hermes stone is over all “46, though that of the 
inscribed face is somewhat less, so that one obtains a total height of ca. ‘97 
for the two stones when placed together. How much is still missing from 
the bottom of the stele is uncertain, as in the last two lines of col. i. begins 
a list of cities which bore the following heading [odes ἐτέλεΪΐσαι hatde ἀπὸ 
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likely to have been large. We can only say that the heizht of the stele 
Was Orivinally a metre or more. But we are still in the dark as to the 
exact number of the states that paid the Torm«xos gopos this year. In 
6.1. 259 we have the remains of twenty-one names, and presumably the 
caps in Il. 4, 14, and 25 each contained a name: the two latter may very 
well have been occupied by states, the names of which consisted of not 
more than five letters, εἰσὶ ‘lacés, Kovor, \épos, Supe. Tésor, or Xtow. The 
two lines where the breakage occurs account for two more names, and then 
come thirteen in the lower stone, followed by a space cf a height 
equivalent to five lines. The € in 1, τὸ of Kohlers copy immediately 
above the heading just mentioned does not exist, and there are no traces 
of a letter in this position, though one or two small scratches. clearly 
accidental. are to be seen about 3 cmm. above 1. τὸ, at the very edge of the 
stone. I have no doubt that lj. 14-18 inclusive were left blank. 

But we can now form a fairly correct estimate of the number of the 
sums paid by the Jonian states in this column, namely 24 + 2 + 13. = 39, 
representing at most 37 states, as the payments in Il. 32 and 35 are 
arrears. The cities which ἐτέλεσαν ἀπὸ τὸ dopo seem also to have 
belonged to the same area, but it may be observed that Kohler’s restor- 
ation of <! as [Διο]σ[ζιρῖται) seems untenable if we accept, as we clearly 
must, the restoration [Ἐρυθραῖοι in the previous line, for the σ᾽ comes 
under the p, which would not make the two words begin on the same 
vertical line, as the former has three letters before the o and the latter 
four before the p. | would suggest ee. [ΔΓ εἸσ[εοι] 

The island-tribute does not call for much comment: there are the 
remains, in all, of the sums paid by thirtecn states, and we can tell from 
the length of coli. that there was room for at least six more: how many 
more than nineteen were recorded here we have no means of judging, 
but the maximum number of islands is thirty-one, and it is not likely 
that all paid tribute this year. Thera, for instance, was only included in 
the list in 420 “.G. i. 2§7) for the first time, the year following that of the 
present record. It is instructive to notice that in the inscription in question 
there scem to have been only nincteen islands recorded under the heading 
[Neciotixos φόρος], which suggests that the total in our inscription should 
be nearer to that figure than to thirty-one. Unfortunately the list is 
much damaved and hardly heips us to reconstruct the missing items in i. 239. 
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Probably Νισύριοι and Στυρὲς occurred lower down in our list: they are 
found in Il. 19, 20 of 7G. 1. 257, and the following names, which occur 
in our list, are probably lost from there, Muxovior, Ναλκιδὲς, ᾿Ανδριοι, 
Teériot, Eperpiés, and “Pevarés. Further than this it is useless to attempt a 
definite reconstruction. Whether there was some other heading below the 
list of the islands in this column must likewise remain uncertain: if there 
was one, it could not have been followed by very many names, as that 
would imply that the stone was larger than the evidence of col. i. would 
have led us to expect. For we know that col. 1. as reconstituted contains 
31 lines, with the probability of a few more being lost from below, and as 
the first island-name occupied |. 33 of the stone a total of twenty islands 
would bring us to 1. 52, which leaves the impression that the columns 
consisted of about 32-57 lines. The list for the next year, 1G. i. 257, 
contained apparently fifty-five lines in each of its three columns, and it is 
extremely unlikely that 7G. 1. 259 contained more than this, as there was 
no radical change of conditions between the two years. 

For reconstructing the third column, which was clearly the last on the 
stone ‘for the island-tribute, which Kohler allotted to his supposed fourth 
column in the Corvfus, came in col. ii.), our material consists of the twenty- 
five lines of Hellespontine states in /.G. 1. 259, and 7G. 1. 266 together with 
the two fragments added to it. Now Δ. 1. 257 seems to have contained 
at most twenty-seven names under the heading of [πε]λλεσποντιοΐ ςἾ (φόρος), 
and perhaps only twenty-four, but certainty is out of the question owing to 
the damaged state of the stone, as noted in the Cerfus, ad loc. So we 
should hardly expect to find more than about twenty-five states of this 
class in our list, though it may be remembered that four more states in 
the same area are recorded under the two unusual headings in 7G. 1, 266, 
zc. lower down in the same column of our stone. 

Two small points have escaped the notice of previous editors ot 
1G. τ. 259. namely ‘1 that the last amount recorded on the stone is not 
ΠῚ ΕΕΈΠ Π but Ell, each figure beinz quite unmistakable, and there being 
no traces of more than three figures, and 2. that there are distinct traces 
of the next line below these figures, namely ™': these did not form part 
of any sum, as the first Ictter was ε and could not possibly have been =. 
There were apparently two Ictters before the ες and the following letter had 
a vertical fasta, but bevond this we have nothing to aid us to restore the 
line, It was clearly some formula, and there is reason to believe that it 
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consisted of three lines, for my new fragment seems to fit on to the 
bottom of this slab here, though there is no exact join. But the line of 
breakage is similar on the two stones, and, as in the first column, there is 
a distinctly perceptible contact-surface at one point, when the two edges 
are placed together. Careful measurement showed that if this join be 
accepted as certain, there is one line completely lost between the two 
stones: this makes it extremely probable that the heading of which we 
have traces in the last line of 7G. 1. 239 continued into the new fragment, 
where, as was stated above, there seems evidence for restoring [πό]λ[ες - -]. 
This seems to confirm the supposition that we have to deal with some 
heading like that in Il. 45-7 of col. iit. of 7G. i. 257, which is restored 
to read [ha/ée πόΪλες περυσ[ινὸ | dopo τ]ὰ ὀ[φειλόμενα ἀπέδοσαν]. But 
unfortunately this does not agree with what is left on the two stones, and 
indeed makes it possible that the word in the third line was not [zo]A[es] 
at all. It does however make it quite certain that [πόλ[ες αὐταὶ 
ταχσάμεναι) was not the heading under which the ten states made these 
unusual payments, which we have here recorded. Apart from the fact 
that the heading consisted of three lines, if the reasons given for this 
view be accepted, there was the difhculty that all these sums were odd 
amounts, and that one of them, namely S11-+dr. in 1. 7, was more than 
eight times as large as any other payment recorded under the heading 
πόλες αὐταὶ Tayoauevat: :\Morgos paid 100 dr. in 437 B.C., but this is the 
highest amount previously known as paid under this heading. Whether 
these three lines contained in other words the same contents as the three 
lines in /.G.1. 257, to which allusion has already been made, we cannot say ; 
but we may be quite certain that they referred to exceptional payments of 
some sort, which would be most easily explained on the theory that they 
consisted of, or included, arrears of tribute, and not merely annual 
payments of the usual amount. 

The appended transcript of the lower half of the stele will perhaps be 
helpful as showing exactly what information we have obtained by this simple 
piece of reconstruction ‘p. 241). There seems no need to reproduce the 
upper half, ze, 7G. i. 259, as I have already mentioned the main points 
where the copy in the Corvus is unsatisfactory, namely the incorrect 
assumption that it contained four and not only three columns, the incorrect 
reading P[EFFII| for FI! for the (lost) twenty-fifth state in the Helles- 
pontine area, and the omission of the important traces of a new heading 
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beginning directly underneath these figures. It remains to make a few 
comments on the names in the first column (here, as throughout this 
paper, the numbering of the lines follows that of the Corpus). 

LI. 4 and 5 are beyond hope of recovery. 

L. 6 can only have been [Θρανιέτ]αι, [Kedprétjar, [Nayotatjar, or 
(DacentT lar. 

L. 8, which consisted of nine letters ending in -ol, was either 
[| Acruper jo’, [Καλύδνι)οι, or [ΠΠταναΐ]οι. 

L. 9 may be restored with great probability as [.Advdco]e ἐχς “Pods. 

In ll. 12 and 13, where we have in each case to supply a state witha 
name of eight letters ending in -ἰοί, we may choose between the following : 
hatpato, lodvdcor, Κεράμιοι, λεβέδιοι, ΔΙ λέσιοι, ΔΙνέσσιοι, and Νεσύριοι. 

L. 14 presumably contained a name of not more than five letters, as 
there is nothing visible on the stone in the space which a sixth letter 
would have occupied: of the available names mentioned above, the Kécox 
are not cligible, as they occur below (restored) in |. 39. 

L. 17 is restored by Kirchhoff as [Epv@pa)io, which is a natural 
inference seeing that the next five lines contain the names of five cities * of 
the Erythraeans.’ But we find that the name of this state occurs in 1]. 50 
among those which ἐτέλεσαν ἀπὸ τὸ dopo, SO we must supply some other 
name of nine letters ending in τοι, 2e. Καλύδνιοι or Ulitavator. It is not 
possible that ᾿Ερυθραῖοι could have stood in both places, fer the heading 
inl, 48 does not mean that the payment in this year was the last they 
would make. This point will, however, be alluded to in its proper place. 

For the name in 1. 23, which consisted of eight letters ending in -:, the 
choice is large, and it is not worth citing all the possible names here. 

L. 24, a name of nine letters ending in -és was either Βαργυλιξς, 
Kapvareés, or Κυρβισσὲς : between these we have no ground for choice. 

L. 25, like 1}, 14 and 39, presumably contained a short name. 

LI]. 26, 28, and 29 are beyond hope of restoration: the former line 
contained the name of some state [παρὰ Ka]ovo[v], but we cannot restore it, 


as our knowledge of the topography of the southern part of Caria in 


the neighbourhood of Kaunos is far from complete. In |. 27 the name 


[Καρβασνανδὲς παρὰ Kalovoly] is supplied in the Corpus, but the position 
of Karbasyanda is not known. 

LI. 30, 31 are hopeless, but the last letter in 1. 31 seems to have 
been N : nothing ts visible before it, but eight letters seem to be lost. 
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For the name in |. 32 we have the same alternatives as in 1. 24: hero 
means of course évouv φόρου, referring to arrears paid: why the engraver 
wrote hévo here and héves ἐπιφορᾷς in |. 35 1 am unable to say, though 
possibly he would not have had room for the longer expression, for which 
he had room after the shorter name in the latter place. 

For 1. 33 we have to choose between the same names as in 1. ὃ, but 
one of the two states of nine letters ending in -.or, δε. Καλύξδνιοι or 
Πιταναῖοι must be substituted for [Epu@pal|io: in 1.17. This proves that 
all these three names occurred in this list. 

Ll. 34-42 need no comment. LI. 43-47 were all, apparently, left 
blank, and (as Kohler! thought) πόλες preceded ἐτέλεσαν at the 
beginning of 1. 47: the ς in the previous line in his copy does 
not exist. His explanation of the formula here is that it means that 
the states in question had ceased paying their tribute in money and 
paid it this year by military service, as we find some states to have 
done in 421 (7G. i. 260), where the formula, used is [πόλ]ες aide 
otpatlialt [μισθὸν ἐτέλεσαν. But in this case it is not easy to see 
why these headings should be different from one another if they 
meant the same thing. Perhaps, however, it would not have struck 
the Athenian of the fifth century as being at all obscure; and this 
explanation receives some support from the fact that we have no other 
instance of a formula stating that certain states had ceased altogether 
to pay their contributions, which is the only alternative meaning which 
this phrase could bear. But Kohler wrongly concluded that the evidence 
from the presence of the Erythraeans and Diosiritae (as he restores |. ται 
under this heading pointed to a date immediately after the Samian revolt 
of 440-39 for this stone.” Had he known that it was part of the same 
stele as /.G. 1. 259 this view would not have been tenable for a moment. 
As a matter of fact its date is 427-6, λὲς immediately after the revolt of 
Lesbos.* In 1. 51 Kohler’s restoration [.Δεο]σ[ιρῖται] is not satisfactory, for 
there were four letters before the € and not three only, as it comes directly 
under the P in [Epu]@patoe in the previous line. 1 would suggest 
[ΔΙᾺ ἐξἸ]σ[εοι), or [ΔΙ υέσ]σζιοι): no other names contain the letters €! in the 
required positions. 
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3.3 AN Ἀττι ΟΥΟΤΑΞΤΙΝΤ. 


The total number of the states which paid tribute this year cannot be 
hxed exactly. The stele as reconstructed gives us the following figures: 
Kaptxos φόρος, ca. 37 states: 2+ states which ἐτέλεσαν ἀπὸ τὸ dopo; 
Θράικιος φόρος, 22 states; Neototixos φόρος 13+ probably ca. 20) states ; 
Ὠελλεσπόντιος φόρος, 23 states; uncertain heading in col. iii, Io states ; 
assessed by τώκται and Sore καὶ πεντακόσιοι καὶ χίλιοι, 5+ States, making a 
minimum total of 114. or 121 if we count the island-states as twenty in 
number. To these must be added a few names lost from the bottom of 
cols, i. and ili., so that we may put the total at ev. 130, with a possibility 
of its having been as large as I40. This is very much what we should 
expect from the evidence of 7.G.i. 257, which belongs to the following year, 
where the total number seems to have been about 1281 
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* In conclusion 1 must express my warmest thanks to Mr. M. oN. Tod for his care in reading 
the roofs of this aticle, which has save:l me from numerous inaccuracies. and to Mr, LB. Leonardys, 
Ephor of the Epigraphical Museum, for his permtssiun to publish this fraginent. 


A CAVE OF THE NYMPHS ON MOUNT OSSA. 


ON the north-west side of the great central cone of Mount Ossa a wide 
fissure runs right across the mountain from Mega Keserli to Tsagezi. On 
the south side of this fissure and at the base of the central cone lies the 
village of Spilia, which is to be distinguished from another village of the 
same name near Laspochori at the eastern entrance to Tempe. To the 
north of the fissure rises a peak known as Plaka, which is the part of Ossa 
that directly overhangs Tempe. A little below the bare rocky summit of 
this peak, which rises to a height of at least 3,500 feet, and on its south 
side about an hour's walk from Spilia, is a cave, which, though long known 
to the inhabitants of the district, has never before been visited by archae- 
olovists. We were told of its existence by Mr. Kostis Phrangopoulos of 
Pournari, and he accompanied us when we examined it with Mr. H. aA. 
Orrnerod on February 2nd, 1910, so that it may be said that archaeology 
is indebted to Mr. Phrangopoulos for the discovery of this interesting 
monument, and we ourselves also desire to record here our great obligations 
to him. 

The mouth of the cave, which faces south, is low and 15 now partly 
blocked by the fall of masses of stone in front of the entrance. Within the 
cave the floor slopes downward from the entrance, but this perhaps is partly 
due to the fact that shepherds and others have dug for treasure in the 
innermost parts and thrown up the earth and stones towards the entrance. 
At all events Mr. Phrangopoulos told us that the cave had been much 
disturbed and that some of the inscriptions which he had seen there (for 
instance (1) below) had been broken up since his first visit some twenty 
years ago. The eastern half of the cave is now entirely blocked by the fall 
of enormous masses of rock from the roof; in the northern corner of the 
western part there is a stone base (‘20 m. high, "50m. square) with a socket 
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on top (17m, by ‘20m. for the insertion of a votive stele or statue. Near 
it once stood the other socketed block which bears inscription (1). Below 
this and connected with the north-western corner by a low narrow passage 
is a small inner cave similar to the large main one. It was here that 
we found inscription (4). Both caves are natural, and, as far as we could 
see, show no signs of having been artificially enlarged. The walls are 
covered with a stalactite deposit, but there are few actual stalactites. We 
were unable to find any small votive objects such as fragments of bronze or 
terracotta, except a few vase fragments of uncertain date, but amongst the 
rubbish inside the entrance to the cave we found, besides the piece of the 
inscribed base already mentioned, many fragments of votive stelai, most of 
which are also inscribed. These are dedications to the Nymphs, who in one 
inscription (4) are apparently called Oreads or mountain Nymphs, and, so 
far, there is no mention of Pan. The stelai are all inscribed in one or two 
lines at the top or bottom, and the rest of the surface is now blank; none 
of them is sculptured. It seems unlikely that it would ever have been the 
custom to dedicate blank slabs of marble to any deity, therefore we must 
assume that these stelai, like the now famous grave stelai of Pagasai, once 
bore paintings. In fact we thought that on one or two fragments we could 
discern slight traces of paint. As on the Pagasai stelai, only the part 
which is inscribed is smoothed, and the whole of the rest of the stele is 
slightly roughened in order to hold the paint. So we think that no one 
who has had the opportunity of comparing these stelai with those from 
Pagasai can seriously doubt that these also were painted. All the stelai 
have a ‘root’ at the bottom to set them up in the ground or in a stone 
socket. 
The inscriptions we found are as follows :— 


(1) Fragment of a socketed marble base: front left-hand corner ; 
20 πῇ. high, 26 πη. long, 32 τῇ. dcep, letters ‘03 m. high. Inscription 
complete above, below, and on left. The letters are irregular and vary in 


SIZe. 
TALENYN - - - - - Tats vurl dats ὁ δεῖνα - - μα]- 
XOZKAIOILT- - - - χοὸς καὶ οἱ πἰ[αῖδες εὐξάμενο]- 
IONE OEIKAE- - - t oveGecxae|v]. 


᾿Ονέθεικαεν for ἀνέθηκαν occurs in a Pharsalian inscription, 7G. ix. 
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2 Gabled votive stele: marble; left half only ; root at bottom ; 
inscription on raised bar below gable: ‘18 πῇ, wide, ‘34 τῇ. high. ‘o4 m. thick, 
letters ὍΙ m. high; complete on left: painted surface -25 m. high. 


. ΡΥΧΑΔΕΥΎΝΤΙΣ - - - - 


These letters, 1f read correctly, probably conceal the names of the 


dedicators. 


3. Flat-topped stele: marble; broken in two, but complete ; 
inscription on raised bar at top; root below; °32 m. high ‘with root *43 m.), 
20 m. wide, ‘03 m. thick, letters ΟἹ 5. ΠΏ, high; painted surface ‘25 τῇ. high. 


AEQI...TITO----- Δλέωιν [Av] tiyo[vos (or -γόνου) ταῖς] 
NYM@AIZEYES - - - - - vuppas εὐξ(αγίμενοι Or -μενος |. 


λέων is a common name in Thessaly, cf. 7G. ix. 2, p. 297. 


(4) Gabled stele with simple acroteria: marble ; no raised bar; root 
below ; ‘26 m. high (with root 30 m.), ‘26m. wide, ‘o4m. deep, letters ΟἹ τη. 
high. 

OPEI - - - - 
ENNEAOKAEIADIAOAAME!IANEPLENEAS 
᾿ρει[ἀσιν] 
᾿Ενπεδόκλεια Φιλοδαμεία πὲρ γενεᾶς. 

We have suggested ᾿Ορειάσεν as a restoration although we cannot find 
any epigraphical parallel (in C..G. 997 =Z.G. ili. 2, 1354 ‘Epec[yu]owy is now 
read for ['O]pe:[ajouwv); but the word is used by Bion, i. 19. Πὲρ yeveds is 
probably cquivalent to ὑπὲρ γενεᾶς, cf. LG. ix. 2, p. 333; and in two 
Thessalian votive inscriptions (/.G. ix. 2, 577, 585) wép tot παιδός is the 
restored reading. 


(5) Flat-topped stele: marble; inscription on raised bar at top; three 
fragments fitting together, lower left hand corner missing ; ‘66 m. wide, 
‘49 τῇ. high (with root “525. m.), ὧδ m. thick, letters ΟἹ 5 m. high ; painted 
face ‘27 m. high. 

.. NDAIEMI - ~ - AMOZTOENEIAEYZAMENAI - - - - 
[Nu]vdats Milxpa Δ]αμοσθενεία εὐξάμεναι [ἀνέθηκαν 2). 

For the conjunction of these two names, cf. δ, ix. 2, 1227, ]. 4, where 

the second name 15 regarded as a patronymic, and therefore is accented 
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paroxytone. But the present inscription, if read correctly, seems to prove 
that they are two separate names, and must be restored as such in the 
Corpus, unlike those in the rest of the inscription, which are clearly 
nominatives followed by the patronymic in each line. It ts, however, 
possible that we should read here εὐξαμένα «---, and thus regard 
ΔἸαμοσθενεία aS a patronymic, as we have several other examples of 
feminine participles in -μένα for -wery. This in turn avoids inconsistency 
in the other stone. 


(6; Lower left-hand corner of stele: marble; inscription below ; 
complete on left ; 23 τῇ. high, ‘20 m. wide, ‘o4 m. thick, letters 015 m. high. 


PANZAE -- - - Ilavoas ἱνύνφας --- | 


P ANA Occurs in a Pharsalian inscription as a Thessalian form for 


maoa, [.G. ix. 2, 234, 1.2; cf. also the feminine forms of the participles in 
Thessaly; 7.6.18. 2) p33 8. 


(7) Flat topped stele: marble; inscription on bar at top: root below ; 
complete ; 20 m. high (with root 306 m.\, 30 πὶ. wide, ‘o4 τῇ. thick, letters 
Ὁ2 m. high. All that is visible of the inscription are the following Ictters 
near the end :— 


226 So aes 


(8; Mr. Phrangopoulos once had in his possession a fragment of marble 


inscribed, as he told us, ταῖς νύμφαις ἐξώμενοι". this should probably be 
read ταῖς νύμφαις εὐξάμενος. 


With the exception of (1), which seems to belong to the fourth century, 
all the inscriptions apparently date from the third and second centuries B.c. 

The interest of this cave lies in the fact that it is the first so far 
discovered in North Greece,! and that, unlike the others hitherto known, it 
seems to be dedicated to the Nymphs alone. and not to Pan and the 
Nymphs? We hope that it will be possible for us to excavate it later, 
when doubtless more light will be thrown on the cult® practised here. 


Α. 1. Β. λοι. 


ΔΙ. 5. THOMPSON, 
ΓΟ Roase GA.) Uitte Or tie, Vie Ae Mt, 
τ Pan was worshipped on Mount Homole, the part of Ossa near Homolion, which is placed at 
Laspochnni: Theoctitus, vu. frog: Γεωργιάδης, Θεσσαλία," p. 146. 
' For the cuit of the Nymphs in general see Gruppe. G72? Withed ga pp. $26 ft: Rescher, 


Lexikon, s.v.,and Farnell. Zo Cerny ot the Greek Sates. \ py. 424 th. 458 0 


A CAVE OF THE NYMPHS. 
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NOTE. 


Dr. Arvanitopoullos has now brought dewn to the Larissa Museum 
the inscriptions we saw. He also, through Mr. Phrangopoulos, excavated 
for a day. His finds include two inscribed fragments which complete 
No. 2, which now reads: 5 IYPIXA.EYNTIZ 6 FIANYN®AIE. The 
whole stone is now twice the width of the fragment seen by us in the cave. 
[We have probably to deal with two names coupled with cur, eg. Τυριχα " 
σὺν Tialixpatjeda Νύνφαις ; but it is hard to sec what the first name can 
have been, as we have to account for the vacant space between A and Σ, 
unless, perhaps, it was IIvp:xa[s], an unknown variety of the common name 
Πύρίρλιχος": the omission of the second ε is frequent in Thessalian 
inscriptions. For the second name the choice is not Jarge: we might also 
read Τισζιμα]χείᾳ, a feminine name formed from Τισίμαχος, but hitherto. 
apparently, unknown.—A. M. W.] Other finds include fragments of black- 
glazed pottery and broken terracotta figurines of the fourth and third 
centuries B.C.,a bronze ring with a representation of Eros with a bow, 
and a copper Thessalian coin of the Antonine Age. Dr. Arvanitopoullos 
hopes to complete the excavation of the cave later in the summer. 


LARISSA, J/ay 2157. 


1 -Or Πρ ΕἸ ΕΝ, asin 2G. ἀν 2) 109-7, L495 Ch. Deppuas, δὲ 27, 2515 1.2. 


MONUMENTS OF THE GATTELUSI. 


PROFESSOR HOopF left unfinished at his death a projected work ! which 
would have filled a marked gap in our knowledge of the Latin dynasties 
of the Archipelago—the history of Lesbos and its dependencies under the 
Gattelusi of Genoa. The possessions of the Gattelusi in their fullest extent 
included Lesbos, the Thracian islands of Thasos, Lemnos, Samothrace, 
and Imbros, and the mainland towns of Phocaea (Foggia Vecchia) in 
Ionia and Aenos in Thrace. The Frankish monuments of the islands had 
already been adequately chronicled by Professor Conze,” but the mainland 
dependencies remained, from this point of view, unexplored.? In the course 
therefore, of cursory visits to Aenos and Phocaea in 1908, I took notes 
and photographs of the few surviving monuments, supplementing these 
researches by visits to Mytilene and Lemnos, In the latter islands, 
however, the castles are still garrisoned: in Lemnos 1 was denied 
entrance, while in Mytilene, though treated with every courtesy, [ found 
photography out of the question and had to content myself with scanty 
notes within the castle. 

The Gattelusi monuments of Aenos, and Mytilene particularly, seem 
to me to throw some fresh light on the history and genealogy of the 
family, and to correct in some points the summary table drawn up by 


1 Mentioned in Ersch and Gruber, Gr. Geschk. 448, note 15; Leonard?’ Chicnuses de Lesho capta 
Efistola (Regimonti, 1866), Hopf. stemma of the Gattelusi is given in Carrer, Οὐ στ νη, 502 ; 
see further, kriedlaender, Beitr. 2 acter Manstunde, 29; V. Lambros in Schlumberger, Nv. de 
7 Orunt Latin, 4323 Anon, Ot Γατελοῦζοι ἐν Λέσβῳ, Athens, 1900. 

ὁ Reise auf den Inseln des Thar, Meeres (1860) ch CLG. 87773 Resse auf dir Jusel Lesbos 
(186513 see also tfor Lesbos) Newton's Zravels and Discoveries, and Boutan in afrch. Jtss. vy. 
(1856), 275. 

3 Since my visit Prof. Lambakes has published his notes on .Aenos in AeAtiov τῆς Χριστ. 
᾿Αρχαιολ. ‘Eratpeias, H’ 1908). 
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Hopf. Since his death, moreover, some of the Genoese documents he used 
have been printed,! and the materials for the history of Aenos and the 
islands augmented by the publication of the contemporary chronicle of 
Critobulus of Imbros. 


\ E—=AENOS?: “(Pigs 1,2; 4) 


senos 1s best known to most of us for its extremely beautiful 
fourth-century coins, and practically nothing of its history in Greck times 
has come down tous. These coins are, however, sufficient evidence of its 
commercial importance, which was inevitable from its position. The 


Chief mouth 
of Maritza til! 
C. 1840 


Fig. 1.—AENOS: SKEICH-PLAN OF ENVIRONS. 


town, which has retained its ancient name and site, stands on slightly 
rising ground in a nearly insulated position on the estuary of the Hebrus 
(Maritza), on the upper waters of which stands Adrianople and higher still 
Philippopolis. In mediaeval days, and down to comparatively recent times, 


1 Gurnal Ligustice, 1. (1574 84-9, 217-20; 11. 86-93, 292-7 3 IN. 313-16; v. 345-71; οὗ, 
also vil. 953 fh. 3 ix. 1396, and 4-4. /aév αἰ, DXL. 338. 

* Fras. Hist. Grae. V. 

' For tapogiaphy, etc. see B. de la Brocquiere (1433. p. 344. Bohn); Cyriac in Ziebarth, 
Luschriftenhandchritt i. αὖ, Hantburger Stadroib Ἰτούλο (1903). 10: cf Jacobs, Ath. Wirt. 1897, 
115; Ja Motraye, 77aze’s, 1. 2792 Choisewl-Gouffer, Vor. 72/6 1. 209. Pl. XII and p. 109; 
Webber-Smith in Δ Δι σοὺ vit. (1837), 01-743 Grisebach, Messe οὖς "ον ζεν i 144-188: Slade, 
Travels, 475 Bo A. M[voraxiins} in 'Ἑδομάς. κ᾽". 1855, No. 52: cf. Δελτίον τῆς ‘lor. xk. Hey. 
“Ἑταιρείας, 1. $2-107 and 622-625. Historical ielercnces In Tatel, Sve’. Cree i. 44 and 129, 
Inscriptions in Dumont, Jase de fa Teiaey Papadopoulos-herameus in Θρακικὴ ᾿Επετηρίς, i 
(1895), 9-11; A.C A. xxiv. 168: cf. xvi, 635. 
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the stream was navigable up to the former at least.' Of late years, owing 
to a change in the course of the river τ probably caused by floods, the old 
harbour of the town has been closed by a bank, and the river itself is 
no longer navigable except downwards, and that by the crudest rafts and 
during the winter only. As late as 1847, in the reign of Mahmud the 
reformer, an unsuccessful attempt was made to dredge the harbour.* 
and remains of the dredger lic high and dry on the marshes in memory of 
this ill-fated attempt. At the present day Aenos is completely superseded 
as a port by Dedeagatch, which has railway connection with Salonika, 
Adrianople, and Constantinople, but the older town still has a certain local 
importance for its sea and lake ;Gala Gueul, fisheries and its potteries, 
which especially affect the manufacture of large rough vessels “πιθάρια, 
κιούπια)͵, destined for all parts of the Aezean. 

The harbour now in use is the actual mouth of the Maritza, which is 
hampered by a bar, only admitting open boats up to about 20 tons, and 
by the strong stream ; the latter renders the entrance extremely difficult 
to negotiate with a head-wind, so that traffic is of necessity restricted 
to boats which can be rowed at need. 

The first mention of the town in the Byzantine period is that of 
Procopius.! Justinian, finding it in a ruined state, fortified it among other 
places of Thrace against barbarian inroads ; to Justinian probably it owes 
the main lines of the present acropolis fortifications. The end of a long 
tongue running out from the east into the marshes of the river-mouth 
is surrounded by a wall defended by irregularly-spaced towers and enclosing 
a long oval space. The main gate (Fig. 4) is on the north and a postern 
on the south-west, the walls being especially formidable on the neck of the 
ridge.’ Conspicuous remains of a palace later in date than the original 
circuit stand on the north wall. 


This acropolis is now inhabited by a few families only, but contains 


1 Cutobulus, TE aii; Choiseul-Gouftier, u. 109; G. Keppel. Josey arose the Padan (1831), 
i. 253. It was then navigable till May for ves-cels of 200 tons, but ef. 254. 
This change 15 easily appireenuted by a comparison of our own Admiralty Chart 1oS7) with 
the more recent Austiian staff-map. [In the Adiiuirally charts (suivesed about 1840) the main 
stream of the Maritza debouches north of the lagoons of Aenos—in the Austrian map it flaws 
through them. Doth channels have always existed. though then relative nnpoertance has changed 

$C. MacPauane, 7he Doom of Turkey, 341 ths also Tua 0) and ats Destiny, τι. 5.40 ff. 

ἘΣ ras pee e 

> Here there as a tong and worn Byzintime inscription at the top of the wall, legible from 
below even with a strong glass, 
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several Byzantine churches of interest including the present mosque 
formerly S Constantine. a large building of the cross-in-square type 
with a fine open narthex at the west end. 

The acropolis is surrounded by suburbs: that on the north contains 
the bazaar and runs down to the river-quay ; on the west are the potteries, 
and on the south a walled suburb fronting a marsh which was evidently 
the mediaeval port. Two divergent walls, furnished with towers, run out 


PGs 4. ΔΈΝΟΝ; GALE OF ACKOPULts. 


from the extremities of the acropolis tc the edge of the marsh. These 
walls belong to a period long after Justinian, probably the thirteenth ' to 
fifteenth centuries. Two of the towers bear the arms and inscriptions 
of the Gattelusi. 

Aenos seems to have come into the hands of Francesco Gattelusio 
with Mytilene in 1355, as the dowry of his wife Maria Palaeologina, sister 


1 The inscription in the E. wall (Lambakes, p. 29 (3021), Διὰ τοῦ Λιβαδαρίου ᾿Ιωάνου καὶ 
Μανουὴλ τοῦ Αγγέλον, should perhaps be referred to the Protovestiarius and Stratopedarch men- 
tioned by Pachy. in, 9-11 :ef. Muralt, ad asi. 1296). 
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of John VI. Palaeologus ; Francesco sent his younger brother Nicolo to 
govern it.! 

By 1436 Nicolo or his successors had acquired the lordships of Imbros 
and Samothrace, and in 1453 Palamede Paleologo Gattelusio, then lord of 
Aenos, Was confirmed in these possessions by Mahomet II 

Dying two years later, he willed his dominions to the widow and 
children of his eldest son Gnorgio (d. 1448) with a share to his second 
son Dorino, who, however, seized the whole inheritance. The widow, 
determined on revenge, though without prospect of material satis- 
faction, denounced him as a traitor to his suzerain Mahomet; he was 
accused of garrisoning his possessions with Italian troops, with fraudulent 
administration of the sAenos saltings, and, from another quarter, with 
harbouring runaway slaves from the neighbouring Turkish towns.® 
Mahomet at once marched on Acnos and sent a fleet from Gallipoli to 
invest it by sea. Dorino had retired to Samothrace to winter, so the 
emperor plundered his palace but treated the surrendered inhabitants 
leniently. 

Meanwhile the Turkish admiral went with a galley to Samothrace to 
fetch the prince to answer in person, but Dorino, mistrusting him, fled to 
Mahomet at Adrianople and was pardoned and reinstated in possession of 
the islands. These, however, were later exchanged, on the representations 
of the Turkish admiral, for the inland district of Zichna (in Macedonia) as 
less dangerous. 

Dorino, on his way thither, suspecting treachery from his escort, 
murdered them and escaped to Naxos, where he married Elizabeth Crispo 
of the ducal house. In 1459 Aenos and the islands became for a short 
time the appanage of Demetrius Palaeologus, formerly despot of the Morea.t 


? Ciitobulus, an excellent authority, says (it. 13) that Aenos was part of the dowry of Maria. 
Chalcondyles (277 Ρ.} says that Nicolo was sent there as governor by Francesco at the request of 
the inhabitants, who had had a difference with their former ruler; and this has been considered 
by some the beginning of the Gattelusi connection. But in this case why should Aenos have 
applied to Francesco at 4112 Hopf (on the authouty of the earltest document mentioning him 
(Giorn, Lig. i, 86 (3)), dates Nicolo’s lordship of Aenos from 1384. The town was then tributary 
to the Turks, probably since the expedition of Lula Shahin in 1383, cf Critob. ai. 13 καὶ γὰρ 
οὗτοι καὶ of πρὺ αὐτῶν ἀπέφερον πάντες TIS TE Mpoyovois τοῦ Βασιλέως καὶ δὴ καὶ αὐτῷ ἐξ brov δὴ τὺ 
πρῶτον ἐκεῖνοι διαβάντες εἰς τὴν Εὐρώπην κτλ... δασμὺν ἐτήσιον. 

2 Ciitoo; 1. 78: 

* Tammei-Hellert, Zap Offonan, it. 28. 

The history of the years 1455-1459 1s related at length by Critobulus. IT. s1.-ITD. axiv. See 
also Ducas, 335: Chilcondyles, 469 3 Sansovino, 234. 
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After 1469, when it was burnt by the Venetians,! the town disappears from 
history. 

So much for the history of <Aenos under the Gattelusi. The inscrip- 
tions of the period are five in number : 

1. The first and most important of these is written on a tomb of grey 
marble (‘48 x 1°11 πη.) built into the church of Chrysopege in the citadel, a 
plain building otherwise not remarkable. The text of this inscription was 
published first in the Opaxixyn ᾿Β'πετηρίς by Papadopoulos-Kerameus after 
a MS note of 1716, and quite lately, from the stone, by Prof, Lambakes.? 
Its historical importance has, however, passed hitherto unnoticed. 

The text ‘in letters 045 m. high) runs as follows :— 


+ [[Πηγὴν ce χρύσεοι, Kopy τῆς ayvelas, οἰδαμεν Tavtes THY θεὸν 
τετοκῆαν, | Tats σαῖς φέρουσα τοίνην ὠλέναις λόγον καθιλέωσαζ μηΐ τὸ 
πᾶν ὅταν Kpirn. Οὐκοῦν δέχου καὶ τουτονὶ ὅν Lov χάριν πόθῳ νεὼν ἤγιρα 
ὡς ἐδηνάμηϊν. . Ὃ θεῖος οὗτος πάνσεπτος καὶ T εριγκαλὴς ναὸς τῆς πανάγνου 
καὶ θεομήτορος Ἀρυσοπήγης ἀνηγέρθη ἐκ βάθρων παρ᾽ ἐμοῦ Δημητρίου τοῦ 
Ξένου, τηνικαῦτα κρατοῦντος τῆς θεοσώστου πόλεως Aivou τοῦ ὑψηλοτάτου 
ἡμῶν αὐθέντου Sup Παλαμιδεοὸς | Φραντζέσκου Τ᾿ ατελιούζου τοῦ Παλαιολόγου 
εν ETEL T, Bra,’ ἐν δικτιῶνος, να΄. 


Koot‘avtivos) ὁ μαστίορις). 


The poctical effusion which occupies the first three lines need not 
detain us: the spelling and metre are of about the same quality. The 
signature of the mason is of interest as occurring also twice in official 
inscriptions of Palamede at Samothrace’ and again at Aenos,’ The prose 
part of the inscription gives us one entirely new fact, to which we shall return 
later, viz. that Palamede was the son of Francesco of Lesbos, not, as Hopf 
assumed from his having reigned at Aenos, of Nicolo. The identity of the 
Francesco mentioned is a separate question. So far we have established 
that Palamede was of the senior branch of the family, as we should have 
supposed “a) from his bearing the name Palaeologo (since only the elder 
branch had imperial blood) and (4) from the fact that he had lands in 
Lesbos.° 


2. In tower at W. end of acropolis, high up, grey marble block (perhaps 


1 Baronius, -lwvales, 1469. “1, 1895, p. 11. It is mentioned by Webber-Smith. 
Lin. ott, p. 16, NO. 263. + For μοι. ἜΝ ΘΟ FS \2 1 1922-3. 
" Conze, PL IE, 7, 8. Στὴ ant, Inser. 5. eA ΤΣ 
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to 


ancient base re-used? built into niche with cgival arch of tile. It bears a 
large cross with expanding ends, beneath the arms of which are (ὦ 
illegible inscription,! (7) arms of Gattelusi with Palaeologus in chief. (Fig. 5.) 


3. In ruined square tower (A) of western ‘long wall” oblong white 
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Fics. δ, 6; 7-—-AENOs: IN>CRIPLIOND (2, 3% 4) 
marble slab with arms in square sunk panels, (1) Gattelusi (2) single- 
headed eagle walking to 1: above, in Gothic letters 
4+MCCCH+LXXXV. DIE PRIMO+MADII? (Fig. 6). 


4. In a well-preserved square tower (B) of the castern ‘long wall, with 
characteristic Genoese moulding at string-course. Oblong yellowish 


1 Lamhakes (20, No. 306) reads 


4+MAPACTEKA | MENOCAHFHTPI | ANOCOTPIMQNETOYC=,@X. 


2 Lambakes, p. 30, No. 303, reading MARCIT erroneously. 
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marble slab with arms of Gattelusi, inscribed above in raised Gothic 
letters 
ΓΟ ΟΠ DIE PRISE AGYSTE Ὁ TPic. |. 
A fifth inscription,? built into the wall of the modern church of 
H. Vlasios, is apparently not in its original position. I[t is written ona 
slab of white marble measuring 29x 1'08 m. letters ‘04; and bears the 
arms of Gattelusi with Palaeologus in chief. Fig. δι, 


SS 


The text runs :— 


᾿Ανηγέρθη ἐκ βάθρον ὁ Gios Kat! πάνσεπτος | Pads τοῦ μεγάλου 
Νικολάου διὰ κόπ,|ου κιαὶ) ἐξόδου Δυὐγουσταρίκη τοῦ Καναβούτξι ἔτους 
Ξ, 2 κθ΄ [69329--1450-1Ί (ἰνδικτιῶνος: ιδ΄. | Koot!avtiros). 

The arms are therefore those of Palamede.? The mason is the same 
as in (1). The name of the founder is known from the Commentary 
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Fic. 8.—AENOs. INSCRIPTION (5). 


of loannes Kanavoutzes on Dionysius of Halicarnassus, interesting in 
this connection as dedicated to the ‘prince of Aenos and Samothrace.’ 
By the latest editor of the Commentary, Kanavoutzes is supposed to be a 
Frank of Chios. 

The name (as Κανναβούτζης) occurs first as that of a drungarius 
of the fleet who in 1324 dedicated a church of 5. George in Lesbos.! 
Next we have the Ioannes above mentioned, who had a brother in the 
service ofthe Lord of Aenos ’ possibly the Augoustarikes of the inscription. 


1 Lambakes, p. 29, No. 302. Ξε Vet πὸ 218, 

ὁ This does not imply that Kanavoutzes was related to the reigning family, cf. the Imbrian 
inser. =Conze, Pl. HI. i. p. $82 and probably No. 2. above 

+ eta Patr αἰ. DNL. 338. 

5 Comm. τὴ Dion. Hal. yp. 2. Rhodokanakis (Ἰουστινιάναι, 783) mentions further a fanus 
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The earliest references to the family therefore connect them with Lesbos! 


rather than Chios, where they are found first in a document of 1320. and 
are said still to survive at Volisso.° 


§ 2.—PHOCAEA. 


Old Phocaea was held by the Gattelusi from the Giustiniani of Chios 
for over a hundred years (c. 1346-1455). The mediaeval town covered 
part only of the site occupied by its classical predecessor, being confined 
to a rocky tongue of Jand about a quarter of a mile long which runs out 
between the two natural ports” The site is thus surrounded on three 
sides by water. The harbour is commodious, safe and deep, and in the 
days of sailing craft was much used by vessels on their way to and from 
Smyrna; it is now frequented only by ships trading in the salt of the 
Hermos salines—a government monopoly. The salt is brought round in 
small sailing boats of 20-30 tons (mvvédes and umparfepes), stored in the 
government warehouses and loaded on ships and barques of 600-800 tons 
chiefly owned in Chios, for various ports of the Aegean. The natural 
depth of the north harbour (μικρὸ γιαλὸ) allows vessels of this size to be 
loaded from a short plank bridge. 

The remains of the Genoese period in the town are scanty. The walls 
existed intact till about 1860, when they were pulled down and a large 
Greek suburb formed itself opposite the old town on the northern harbour. 
The lower parts of the wall surrounding the high seaward end of the 


Monomachus Kanavoutzes who married Sebaste Roressi of Chios, and died in Lemnos (which 
helonged to the Gattelusi) in 1420: cf. 742%. 785, a further alliance between the families. 
k.’s genealogies are a tainted source. 

1 Their memory 15 preserved in a θέσις Καναβίτσα in Lesbos (S. Karydonis, Ta ἐν Δέσβῳ 
Μεοναστήρια, p. 33). 

2 Miklosich and Mullen. afeta, ult. 363, No. ἈΥΠ, 

+ Lehnerdt’s preface to Nanavoutzes, p. xx, quoting Zolotas. whose dissertation on the family 
in the school-programme of Chios (1889) I have not seen. The name also 
(Oeconomopoulos, Aepraka, 57). 


But 


occurs in Letras 
4 For the mediaeval history in detail see Papadopoulos-Kerameus, Φωκαίκά, Smyrna. 1878 
Tomaschek in S¢fzfer. Ae. ei, exniv. (1891), 26; Mas-Latne, 7% ser. 1758. For the topography 
ete.: Des Hayes, Forage. 242: Le Bruyn. Peyage (Delft, 17c0). p. 166, PH. LVII-LIX ; Sonnini. 
Foyage, li. 349; Hamilton, asea Wenor, 1.593 Laborde, .fsve Mineure, Pl IE 1s Pouquesile 
Gree, PL XNVE: Allan, Petosia’ Zour, 39 (sketch): Ramsay, 7. 4.S. ix. 3963 σταθῆ οἰῶν Jer! 
xiv. 1343 Boehlau, 70, Medvof. 7 f.; Adm. Chart, 1566 ‘$97), see also Cuinet, Zu μεν Ave 
ni. 478. Inscriptions in οὐ, 3412-3; ALCL. xvil. 343 .Byzintine) C2... $756 = on, Prot, 
Hi, 121-6. 
© Cf. the description in Livy. Axxvil. 31. 
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promontory survive, and in this direction a battery ἃ fleur d'eau was added 
to the defences, probably early in the seventeenth century. Towards the 
northern angle a curious and apparently early, Doric capital is built in. 
On the landward end of the peninsula a few formless fragments still 
stand, the salt warehouses, harbour-offices, etc. occupying the site of the 
walls along the quays. 

A solitary Genoese inscription, engraved on a marble block, 
‘So x'85 m., is built into the wall of the house of 5. Alexopoulos.” The 
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Pro, ὦ —PHOCALA: INsCRIPLION OF DuokINO GATLELUSIO, 


upper portion is occupied by three panels bearing (1) the monogram ot 
Palaeologus, .2) the double-headed eagle displayed, bearing an cscutcheon 
with the arms of Gattelusi, and. 3) the arms of Gattelusi (Fig. 9). Below 
in letters ‘05 m. high is the inscription 


ra 


+ Ντόρις Παλεολόγος ὁ Γατελιοῦ fos κ(αὶ) αὐθέντης Παλείὰς) Φωκέ(ας) 
7,32 β΄ (AM. 6035: Α.1). 1423-4). 


1 After the attack of the Knights of Malta in 1613 (dal Pozzo, i. 265)? The battery is 
mentioned as a new work by Des Hayes (1621), who, probably on this account, calls the town New 
Phocaea. The mistake is repeated by Le Brayn (Anon.). -leguisto dt Seto (1710), and Sonnini. 
The battery was supplemented after the bombardment of Phocaea by Riva in 1649 (Valiero, 
Guerra dt Candia, i. 172 etc.) by a new fort (dated A.H. rogo=a ἢ. 1678) ona rocky headland 
at the entrance to the harbour. This is a roughly-built oblong enclosure, defended on the land side 
by a ditch eacavated in the rock, and commanding the passage by a semicircular battery @ fleur 
ἰ eae for five guns. 

“ The owner said it had been copied by Humann, but I can find no publication. 
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The inscription is of Dorino (I) Gattelusio, afterwards (1427-49) lord of 
Mytilene, here regent for his father. He is the only one of the Gattelusi 
who struck coins for Phocaea. The original position of the block was 
probably above one of the ‘two fine gates’ which Le Bruyn feared to draw 
on account of the Turks. 


§ 3.—MYTILENE. 


The castle of the Gattelusi at Mytilene stands on the high peninsula in 
front of the town, which is built for the most part on the isthmus and the 


N, HARBOUR 


Fic, IO MYIILENE: SKEPCH-ELAN OF CASrLE SHEWING PosrtIOn 
OF MONUMENTS. 


adjacent slopes of the mainland (Fig. 10). Of the town-walls, which are shewn 
on the Admiralty chart ! extending from sea to sea on the land side of the 
isthmus, not a trace remains. The fort on the southern harbour is ruined 
but still picturesque*; it seems to be of the sixteenth or seventeenth 
century. None of the points mentioned by Leonard of Chios as the sites 
of the besiegers’ batteries \Seafonaria, Templum S. Nicolat, S. Cali juxta 


1 381 [886]. Views of Mytilene are given by Le Bruyn (Pl. LI, LII), Tournefort and 
Choiseul-Gouffier, 1. Pl. NLIV. 


2 A view of it is given by Mrs. Walker, Οἱ Tracks and New Landmarks, 168. 
S 2 
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delinguentium patibulum) are now known except the latter, which is a site 
without a church, near the fragment of aqueduct towards the southern 
extremity of the town,! 

The castle (Fig. 11) isa long irregular enclosure stretching from the sea 
on the north port to the crest of the hill, the axis being approximately 
N.W. and S.E. One end lies on the harbour and is provided with a 
battery @ fleur deau for three guns, called Saplija, and tenanted only by 
one finely-cast early bronze Turkish gun of large calibre? The long ΝΕ. 
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Fic, 11.—MYTILENE: THE ΟΑΞΓΡΕ FROM THE WEst. 


side is well protected by the steep fall of the rock, while the irregular 
S.E. and 5.\W. sides are defended by a wide dry moat with masonry 
counterscarp and a double line of fortifications ; these have been extensively 
rebuilt in modern times. 

The enclosure is entered by gates (1) at the sea side near the W. 
corner, (2) in the middle of the 5.W. wall ‘Orta Kapu), and (3 near the 
S.l. corner, the latter being now the chief entrance. Inside, the castle is 


* All my informants are agreed that there is no chuich of S. Nicholas in the town. 


~ About I>in. Vhe gun is said to bear the name and titles of Mahomet Il, hut the date en it 
in 2072 1 Mahomet TV). 
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divided into two parts at Orta Napu, the lower being presumably the saduv- 
Gium wiferius scilicet castrum Menaludium* of Leonard (Fig. 12): this is 
armed with a small battery on the land-wail. The upper half is the larger 
and contains the barracks, parade-ground and mosque; it has two light 
batteries, on the sea and near the upper gate. At the former lie a bronze 
Venetian six-pounder with the arms of Bernardo and lion of S. Mark, a 
fine long Turkish gun in the same metal dated A.H. 923= A.D. 1576 


(Selim I.). and a very ancient piece of iron ordnance made of hooped bars. 


Fas 12.—MYPILENE WALLS OF LOWER CASTLE. 


ΔῈ the extreme 5.1}, corner of the upper castle stands the keep (called 
Tchan WKulessi) which is divided by a dry ditch from the parade-ground 
and presents a facade of three rectangular towers to the W. and S. [15 
third side is formed by the seaward wall of the citadel. 


1 Menaludium is mentioned also by Bartolommeo dali Sonetth; Pococke calls the divisions 
simply the old and new castles. 

2 A plan of it is given from the Admualkty Chart by Conze. another in the new Corfus ar 
LInvriptions, the best (inaccurate for detail) im Koldewey’s Zeséos, from which our sketch 1s taken 
(Fig. 10). 
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The Genoese monuments at present existing in the castle of Mytilene * 
are as follows :— 

(1) In the polygonal tower of the west wall, a bluish marble slab with 
three compartments, containing the arms of (a; Gattelusi, (6) Palaeologus, 
(c) eagle walking. 

(2) Orta Kapu, above the outer arch of the second gate; a blue marble 
slab divided into four square compartments containing: (4) single-headed 
crowned eagle walking to r., (6) monogram of Palaeologus, (¢) arms of 
Gattelusi, (4) inscription in Gothic script (‘black-letter’) character :— 
+ ἧι. ccc. Ixxiii. die | prima. aprilis< | magnificus. et potés. dns. | dns. 
[francis]cus. gateluxius. dns. insule. metelini. et. ¢c. fecit. fieri | hoc. 
edificium. 

3) and (more 
correctly) by Conze (“Leséos, 5;: Boutan mentions it (p. 277; with the 
erroneous date, 1363. A Turkish inscription in the tympanum bears the 
date (of repairs?) A.H. 1186, so that the original position of the Gattelusi 
inscription is not certain. I question it in the case of all stones but (δ᾽. 

(3) Built (sideways) into the outer wall just south of Orta NKapu, 
fragment with two rectangular compartments containing arms of (@) Palaeo- 


The heraldry and inscription are given by Newton 4. II 


logus, (ὦ) remains of imperial eagle: above on the frame is the inscription 
2 MECCLINNAL DIE 5. 24.5 

(4) Built upside down into the wall (high up, between the semicircular 
battery and the upper gate, a small white marble slab with arms resembling 
Bembo of Venice.’ 

This was noted by Newton (i. 334, note 51). If the arms are of 
Bembo they are difficult to explain. Mytilene was never retaken by a 
Christian power after 1462, though several attempts were made (1) by the 
Venetians in 1464 under Orsato Giustiniano,® (2) by the Venetians in 1499 
under Pesaro,? and (3) by a combined French and Rhodian fleet under 
Philippe di Cleves Ravenstein in 1501. Most probably the arms are those 
of some officer in the Rhodian or Papal service sent to assist Mytilene 


' I may here note that I found no inscriptions or heraldry of the Gattelus: at Petra or Molive 
(cf. Mrs, Walker, /oc. c¢/. 205). The ‘ mediaeval relief’ at Petra (Colnaghi. af. Newton, i. 347) 15 
clearly dated 1609. 

1) 42. au chevron der, ace. de 3 tures du meme. 

’ Critobulus, v. 7; Sathas, Jon. Hist. Hell. vi 983; Raynaldus, sa, 

+ Verdizzotti, 1. 560; Coronelli, /sofarz0, 276. 


> Chrom, de Jean a Auton, ii. 162-1933 Bosio, u. 448-51; Guglelmotti, Storta della Marina 
Pontif. i. τ. 
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in 1456, when Cardinal Scarampo garrisoned Thasos, Samothrace and 
Lemnos. Ducas! denies that Mytilene received such assistance and gives 
a clear account of the positions of the islands. But Myttlene got into 
trouble with the Turks on the score of complicity with Scarampo, and 
Molivo was bombarded on that account. Bosio? further tells us that the 
Turks at the taking of Mytilene ‘tagliarono a pezzi da 400 Latini che 
quivi trovarono: fra quali vi furono molti valorosi Caualieri Ὁ braui Soldati, 
che il Gran Maestro e la Religione per Soccorso di quella Citta... mandati 
haueuano, 


Fic. 13 —Myiiene: Hira arpry ars. GAIL (5. ὃς 7}. 


Built into the bastion on the right of the entrance at the southern end 
of the castle are the following (5-7. Tig. 13) :— 

(5) Front of a sarcophagus (?) in white marble bearing in the middle 
a small spade-shaped shield with the arms of Gattelus1. 

(6) Square blue marble panel with Gattelusi arms. 

(7) Blue marble block with three square sunk panels containing 
(2) monogram of Palacologus : (6) imperial double eagle bearing a spade- 

1 338 Β. Raynaldus (5.α.) distinctly says it was occupied by the Papal troops, cf. sa. 1457. 

‘Passi sumus ut remaneat sub jurisdictione illius domini. qui eam habet, dummodo stet sub 
obedientia nostra et sedis apostolicae.” The Commentari.s of Pius I1., however (p. 205’, mention 


only Lemnos, Thasos, and Imbros. 
” ii. τοῦ. 
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shaped shield of Gattelusi on the breast in upper corners of panel 8-8: 
‘¢, eagle walking to I. 

This is illustrated in Papageorgiu’s Uved. Luschrr. v. SL ytilene “PLN. 
353, p- 11, but the artist has not noticed the Gattelusi shield. 

(ὃ) In the inner wall of the keep (Tchan-Kulessi’, high up, white 
marble slab divided into three square compartments, which contain a; 
single-headed } spread eagle, “6, arms of Palaeologus, ‘c) arms of Gattelusi. 

Built into the balustrade of ramp leading to seaward battery (909-11 :— 

‘9) Marble slab divided into ‘two rectangular compartments which 
contain (a> arms of Gattelusi (broken) and (ὦ, eagle walking to |. 

10, Old block with fragment of Greck inscription and simple shield 
of Gattelusi. 


(11; White marble sarcophagus-front with spade-shaped shield 


FiG. 14. —MYIILENE: ARMS (13) OF GATIELUSI-DoRIA. 
(Diagram only.) 


bearing Gattelusi arms and crowned eagle ‘walking to dexter, impaled 
with Palaecologus arms in. chief. The supporters are crowned lions 
rampant. This remarkable piece of heraldry has been described by 
Conze (Lesbos, 5;, Newton 4. 354 note), and Boutan (Arch. des ALiss. v. 
1856, 277): Conze's description is, as usual, the most correct (Fig. 14). 
12) ἃ large and nearly entire grey marble sarcophagus, which has 
served as acistern, lics behind the mosque. Its face is occupied by two square 
compartments containing the arms of fa) Gattelusi and 6) Palacologus. 
There can be hardly any doubt that this is the sarcophagus of 
Francesco 1. and Maria Palacologina. The other sarcophagus fragments 
are evidently those of the Gattelusi, though they cannot be attributed to 


' This was correctly observed by Conze. 
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individuals owing to the lack of dates. They seem to have been transported 
from the town as Boutan saw Genoese tombs * before a khan at the foot 
of the citadel. Conze further mentions a sarcophagus lid, with inscription 
ending ‘fecit hedificari’ The building in the citadel which is pointed out 
as an old church is cleariy of Turkish construction. 

13, Inner side of the gate leading to the Saplija battery, white 
marble slab divided into two square compartments containing the arms of 
(4) Palaeologus and ὁ Gattelusi. 


Σ 4.—HERALDRY. 


The arms and badges occurring on the Gattelusi monuments are 
as follows :— 

I‘ Gattelusi: paprllonne’ or ἐξα 6 Marg.ct Wor Mytilene, Phocaea, 
Thasos, Aenos, and Samothrace. ; 

2. Palaeolosus: de gu. a la croix der cantounée de 4 briguets dor 
ΔΕ ΈΙςΠ6,) 


7 


‘2a, Combination of (1) and(2°: Gattelusi with Palaeologus in chief. 
(Aenos and Imbros.° 

3; Spread eagle of the Empire. “Mytilene.} 

31. Combination of 1 and °3°: Gattelusi on escutcheon borne by 
the Imperial eagle.  Mytilene and Phocaea.) 

4) Monogram of Palaecologus.? : Mytilene, Phocaea, Samothrace.) 

3) Single-headed crowned eagle walking (Mytilene (never on coins), 
enos, Samothrace. 

(54) Combination of 1, 2) and 35): Gattelusi impaling 5, Palaeo- 
logus in chief. (AMytilene., 


* The tinctures are so given by Rhodokanahis. Ιουστινίαται, 117. The ams given by Rietstap 
dre fiom a’ MS, s wice* communicated by R. to Vitis aad Queries, 1868, S. iv. vol. 2. p. 526. 

- The objects in the field have been taken for iz) firesteels, and (5) B’s forming the device 
Σταυρὲ Βασιλέως Βασιλέων Βασιλεῖ βοήθει. The question is discussed at length by Svorones in 
fori, écrit. li, 1809, 363 tts see also P, Lambios in Παρνασσός, 11. 390. 1 believe that they 
otigimated as fresteels the form i- net always that of a Bin the monuments) and may have been 
after wards used as adevice. The shield with four B's oceurs at Pera (.féfe Soe. Lon vi. 324). 

’ This was formerly interpreted as the monogram of Palamedes, but is proved by the monu- 
ment» to be that of Palaeologus. It existed on a cipital of the ‘ Palace of the Porphyregemitus ἢ 
(Mullingen, [ice Js of Curs., 113, quoting Bullialdus az Ducae xxxvi. (p. 612 61), and occurs on a 
Byzantine coin (A. Cota ας PL UXNVIT, 3). 

* This is proved by its occurrence (at Mytilene) side by side with (3) to be no fanciful or 
ignorant variation of the latter. 
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The device of a crowned eagle walking needs explanation. [1 
occurs with inscription (1) at Mytilene dated 1373; “2: with inscription 
at -Aenos dated 1394; and (3) twice at Samothrace with inscriptions of 
Palamede. The same arms occur several times at Pera, and in one 
instance! are proved by inscription to be an early bearing of the Doria of 
Genoa.” Many members of the family of Gattelusi intermarried with the 
Doria, as a glance at Hopf’s table shews.2 It is probable, especially 
considering the character of the Mytilene sarcophagus, that the eagle 
represents the wife's arms. The inscription of Aenos can be assigned with 
certainty ὁ to Nicolo, who married Peretta dOria. The maiden name 
of Palamede’s wife is not known, but it is probable that she was also a 
Doria from the name of their son, Dorino. It would follow that the 
inscription (1) of Mytilene was set up by a prince who had married into 
the same family. But Francesco (I, to whom this inscription has been 
assigned hitherto, married Maria Palaeologina. 


$5.—THE STEMMA OF THE GATTELUSI. 


We come now to the stemma of the Gattelusi drawn up by Hopf. 
For the sake of clearness its main outlines are here set down: 


Domenico 
FRANCESCO NICVLO ἢ. 
of Lesbos 1355-I401 of \enos 1384-1409 
= Maria Palaeologina =Peretta d Ona 


JACOPO | _ a 
of Leshos {Π101-1.27 Marietta PALAME DE 
= Violantina ἀ τι of Aenos 1409-1455 


| Weis 
DORIN®©® 1. rnlentinw.... 


of Lesbos 1427-1449 DORLA UW JT, 
= Oriectta dOna of Aenos 1455-6 


| 7 | . Ξε hsabetta Crispo 


| 
DOMENICO NICOLO ITI. 
of Lesbos 1455-1458 οὗ Lesbos 1455-1462 
= Maria Giustiniani 


το ἡ Soc. Leo. xine 324 (7)-Ple Vil (1387): 

ὁ The later arms are parte dar el das. a un aigle sab, hrahant sur le fart. 

‘Cf also Georn. Ley. rt. 294 (22) documents of 1439: ‘Non ignoramus . 
familiam .Auriam ut sanguine ita mutua obsequiorum evibitione esse junctissimam | 

* He died in 1409 between Jan. 5 and May 25. Cf. documents in Ge. δας, i. 218 (8) and 
210 (9). 


.« generosam 
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The pedigree is perfectly clear from Dorino I. and Palamede down- 
wards, though some slight additions must be made. The relation of earlier 
members of the family needs reconsideration. 

We shall do best to start from the fixed point given by the Aenos 
inscription (1) which states that Palamede was the son of Francesco. 
Now if we assign him to the only Francesco in Hopf’s tree, we contradict 
the testimony of Critobulus, who says in so many words that from 
Francesco to Dorino II. was four generations: it is obvious moreover, that 
the supposed reign of Palamede (1409-1455) overlaps on both sides that of 
Dorino I., who himself died an old man. Further there is good evidence 
in Codinus! for a Francesco II., nephew of Nicolo [. and nephew also 
of John VI. Palaeologus: the existence of Francesco II. has been accepted 
by Friedlaender, Finlay, and P. Lambros, though rejected rather arbitrarily 
by Hopf. The formula in Codinus ts proved to indicate Francesco [Π. 
not only by the use of νέον, but by the relationship of the prince to Nicolo 
of Aenos and the emperor. The composition was therefore written before 
1391 (the year of the death of John VI.), at which date Francesco II. had 
succeeded his father. 

P. Lambros, however, who alone of Hopf's successors has constructed 
a tree shewing his variation from Hopf, interpolates Francesco I]. between 
Jacopo and Dorino[. This is shewn to be all but impossible by 
documents, and is in reality only a device to make Jacopo Lord of 
Mytilene in 1396, since Giovio mentions him by name in connection with 
the prisoners of Nicopolis: but none of the contemporary writers (Giovio 
wrote long after the event) mention the name and the only personal detail 
we can gather from I*roissart and Boucicault is that Maria Palaeologina 
still survived. 

If then the discarded Francesco I]. is to follow Francesco I. the 
numerous documents bearing the name of Francesco and extending down 
to 1409 must be divided between two princes of the name. Lambros gives 
1376 for the death of Francesco I. I should prefer a date before 1373, on 
the strength of the inscription and arms at Mytilene. Francesco I. was 
certainly dead, as we have seen, by 1391. 

We then arrive at the following :— 


1 de Off. 415 (forms of address in letters from the Patriarch). (a’ Πρὺς τὸν νέον ἐν Μυτιλήνῃ 
Γατελιοῦζον, Τῷ περιποθήτῳ ἀνεψίῳ tov... βασιλέως... Φρατί(έσκῳ τῷ Γατελιούζᾳ. (6) Mpos 
τὸν ἐν Αἴνῳ θεῖον αὐτοῦ Νικολέζον" τῷ περιποθήτῳ συμπενθέρῳ, κτλ. 
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FRANC Ρ ΟἽ 


ἜΝ ἘΠ 5 
| 
PRANCESCO TH, (Sen) 


PA LANE Ese 


fat Neches) 


Next, what was the relationship of Palamede and Dorino? The 
Burgundian knight Bertrandon de la Brocquiere, travelling through Aenos 
in 1433, says that the then Lord of Aenos was brother to the Lord of 
Mytilene that is Palamede and Dorino I. were brothers. This is stated 
in somany words by a document of 1449.7 Consequently Dorino also was 
a son of Francesco II. and presumably older than Palamede, as holding 
Mytilene. We do not know in what year Francesco II. died: he was 
apparently living in 1415.2 Of Jacopo we know only that he was reigning 
at Mytilene in 1426+4—the interval 1409-26 is a complete blank—and that 
Dorino had succeeded him by 1428 It is possible that Dorino and 
Palamede were infants at the time of their fathers death and that Jacopo 
assumed the government on that account. We have seen that Dorino was 
ruling Phocaea before his accession in 1423. 

We are in similar difficulties with regard to the Aenos house during 
the periud from the death of Nicolo (1409; to the accession of Palamede 
(before 1.430. The one inscription of this period (1413) unfortunately tells 
us nothing.” 

To the latter half of the tree some slight additions can be made, 
viz. Francesco IIL. son of Dorino and governor of Thasos in 1445’ and 


1 Sohn’s ehuen, p. 344. 

= Gian, Li. Vv. 349 (37. Sumalarly Kanaveutecs speaks of the Loids of Mytilene and Aenos 
as being brothers when he wrote, and he wrote after 1358, since -\rgos was a Venetian possession 
p. 30). The brothers cannot be Fiancesen 1, and Nicolo if the former died in 1373, so we may 
date Kanasoutves work between 1427 and 1449. Δὲ in the coincident portion of the reigns of 
Dermot. αὐ Paianierle, 

Moh ὦ μέρους Lusi in Sets. A Wea, xxi. 1857, 229) mentions a document of 1415 
concerning him, in -l/rv7z, Tom. h, fol. 1724 the latest deucament in Grin. Lie. (i. 218 (S18 
dated F409. 

* [bet 1.219 (9) 

> Thid, τὶς 86 (11). Jacopo probably died between May 11 and October 14, 1428, to judge by 
the titles in documents (To) and (11): in the former the sfucdaéee, domruus Fee is dissociated fiom 
the μές σις domenes Mitel, while im the latter Dorine takes his utle from both cities, 

5 XN Nicolo If. of Aenos is mentioned in Khodokanakis’ pedigree of the Coress1 [(Ἰουστινιάναι, 
792) but the date (1346) condemn, the authority. 

* Colueen. diets Firs, SVs ENS Xi 
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Giorgio, elder son of Palamede, who died leaving infant children in 1449.) 
The resulting stemma is -— 


(i) FRANCES) 1, 
E355 -C T5735 | 
= Mania Palacologina 


— (Te Nr Col Org, 
1384-1404 


(η) FRANCESCI) ΤΙ nt) JACOPO =Peretta dona 

C. 137 ΤΉ 1ξ c. 14f5-1428 | 

=. SL Orie = Vivlantina d’Oria Maitetta 

(iv) DORINO 1. (2) PALAWEDE 
1425-1440 “1455 

=QOnietta d iia = Valentina [ὦ Ora] 

| al pct 

(vy) DOMENTCO Franeeseo wit ΝΊΓ( ΟΣ ἢ]. αἰοιριο ΠΟΛΎ 

144109-145ὃ οὐ ἀξ 1458-1462 d. 1449 1455-1450 


= Maria Giustiniant 


=e Nz Crispo 


Domo (children) 


FF. W. Hasltck. 


NOTE. 


While the above was in the press Prof. Lambros has published Néos 
Βλληνομνήμων, Vi. 39f. an important Greek fragment which estab- 
lishes once and for all the accession-dates of Francesco II. .1384 and 
Jacopo (1404. My argument from the heraldry of the Mytilene inscrip- 
tion is thus proved fallacious. I can only suggest that the Doria arms 
refer to the Doria connection generally, or to some officer in Francesco I[.'s 
service. For the rest, Jacopo becomes the brother, not the uncle, of 
Dorino I. and the chronology of the Lesbian house thenceforward is fixed. 

In Prof. Lambros’ fragment [ venture to suggest for the corrupt 
passage (Il. 9- τὸ including the meaningless ᾿ΕΚσοριομένμου the emendation 
(Νικορέζον αὐθέντην Atvov: ἐξωρισμέιον [ὑπὸ] τοῦ ἀδελφοῦ Φραντ- 
ζέσκου ᾿ καὶ μαθὼν ἐκεῖσε... κατέλαβε; the omission of ὑπὸ is casily 
accounted for by haplography, and the other changes are merely in 
punctuation. 


τ cs A 


| Crttubulus and document, Grow. J 2 4. 340 (38 


FRANKISH REMAINS AT ADALIA. 


THE city of Adalia on the Caramanian coast, still a very fine example 
of a mediaeval walled town. has been thrice attempted by western arms 
and was for twelve vears garrisoned by the French kings of Cyprus. 

It was taken by Gautier de Montbeliard early in the reign of 
Hugues I. Lusignan (1205-18) but hurriedly abandoned.t| The warlike 
Pierre I. captured it in £361 and it was heid till 1373. when his successor, 
Pierre II. surrendered it. Lastly the τ Crusaders’ of Mocenigos expedition 
in 1472 stormed and sacked the seaward quarter but were unable to make 
cood their footing. The surviving Frankish monuments must be attributed 
to the second Cypriote period. 

The events of these twelve years are given in some detail by 
Machaeras~ as follows :— 


1361 (Aug 24. Adalia taken by Pierre I. in person. Sir Jaques de 
Nores left in command and repulses a Turkish attack in 
April. 
1362 ‘May 9). Jean de Sur, governor; he sacks Myra and carries off the 
picture of St. Nicolas to Famagusta. 
Gs Jean αὐ, Thomas} Carmadin, captain, and repulses a Turkish attack. 
but, dying of plague, 
1363 is succeeded by his son Jean. 
367. Leon (af, Lucas; d’ Antiaume, captain. 
(May 26. Mutiny of troops at Adalia. Thomas de Montolif de 
Cliron sent as captain. 
[1368 Murder of Pierre I. Accession of Pierre IT.] 


1 Mas-Latrie, //e de Ciypre, 212. 
* Ed. Miller and Sathas. pp. 68-200; cf. Strambaidi, ed. Mas-Latne 47-149 
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1369 Thomas (αὐ Jean) de Collies, captain, replaced the same year by Sir 
Eustache Passanto di Bethsan, who commanded till 

1373 Surrender of Adalia tothe Turks: the Greek inhabitants removed to 
Cyprus. 


Both the stones described below are preserved at the barracks, where 
every facility was courteously allowed me by the officer in command. 

I. White marble slab, ‘90 m. high, ‘93 broad, ‘13 thick, bearing a 
shield of arms within tressure of four arches and four points, the whole 
within a moulded frame ; in the two upper corners are heraldic roses, in the 


Fic. 1.—-ARMs VE PIERRE I. LUsIGNAN. PG: 


2.—ARMS UF LUSIGNAN AND 
NEVILE (?). 


two lower quatrefoils. The shicld bears Quarterly, first and fourth (arg.) a 
cross potence (or), cantonny of four crosslets (of the same)!—Jerusalem : 
second and third barruly (arg. and az. a lion (gu.) armed and crowned (or) 
—Lusignan de Chateauncuf. 

This shield agrees perfectly with the arms of Pierre I. as engraved by 
Coronelli,? after the now vanished fresco of the Palazzo Cornaro, where the 
king once lodged. It is the sole contemporary record of these earlier arms, 


‘ The crosses hhe the human heads on (2) seem to have been intentionally defaced. 
~ In his map of Cyprus (f¢/ante Veneto, vol. in. pt. 1, Zsefarie). 
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since the coins of Pierre 1. give only the Lusivnan coat. The arms of 
Cyprus were added to the shield in 1395 with those of Armenia} 

2. Weathered marble t'o5 m. high, °57 broad, “20 thick, with two 
shields : ‘a, the upper bears the arms of Lusignan and is surmounted by a 
trefoil arch ending in stags’ heads. In the central bay are battcred remains 
of a conventional head with side-curls. The sides of the shield are 
encircled by two arms clothed in tight buttoned under-sleeves to the wrist 
with a loose falling oversleeve from the elbow. In the upper corners 
above the extremities of the arch are smail shields bearing “Δ a sword 
downwards, (7.) the arms of Jerusalem. 

(6; The lower shield 15 /ozengy, and is decorated in a similar manner 
with head above (much battered) and encircled by arms. 

The small shield (az.) bearing an upright sword ‘arg.*) is of particular 
interest as commemorating the military Order of the Sword founded by 
Pierre I. The arms of the Order appeared with those of the king on the 
Palazzo Cornaro, the sword being placed over the arms of Cornaro, 
and the device ‘Pour loyauté maintenir’ written on ἃ scroll placed 
diagonally across the shield.® 

Both these slabs seem to have been removed from the town walls. As 
to slab (1) Le Bruyn# noted the arms of Jerusalem over a gate leading from 
the harbour into the town, and Cockcrell, who visited .\dalia with Beaufort 
in 1812, speaks of a gate towards the sea of Frankish work with mutilated 
arms and inscriptions’: the main harbour-gate has been destroyed. 

Slab (2) is undoubtedly the one drawn by Capt. Beaufort under 
difficulties and very incorrectly. He describes its position as ‘high up, in 
the face of a square tower through which there is a gateway,’ and engraves 
εν KBRIE (possibly the date with the day of 
the month OCTOBRIS added .—which he saw ‘on a small adjacent tablet.’ 


an inscription—...L. HTOL 


Sir Charles Wilson about 1880 saw ‘the coat of arms of a Genoese or 


ἘΞ Mas-Latrie, Mole sur les Monnaies cf hs Sieaur des Rots de Chyfre, po 421 (Ril Aa, 
Churtes, Shie I. vol. v ). 

2 The tinctures of the shield of the odet are fiom the contemporary Guillaume de Machaut 
quoted by Mas-Latiie, p. 421. 

3 Coronelli. doc. cit 5 cf. Favyn, Thcatre δ᾽ Honneur, p. 1566. With these should perhaps be 
connected the shreld on an Armenian tombstone at Nicosia given by Langlois (Maw, Dede μι μος 
p. 40), which bears a diawn sword, a pilgrim’s scrip, and six bezants. 

+t of Parts, 1724) 1b. 525. 

“ Travels, p. 174. 

ὁ Caramania, pp τοῦ (vignette to ch. vi. and 121. 
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Venetian knight!’ in a tower ‘near the bazaars.’ The old inner gate 
leading to the Bazaar quarter has been recently removed and appears to 
have been a single tower. It was to this point that I was first escorted in 
my search for the stone. 

Considering the number of names which have come down to us, it is 
unfortunate that the lozengy coat cannot be definitely attributed to one or 
other of Pierre I.’s captains, two of whom, Jaques de Nores and Jean de 
Sur, are known to have repaired the walls of Adalia? The coat itself is 
known to have been borne by a certain Johan de Neviles, seigneur d’ Arsuf, 
who died 1390,? and may have been identical with the Jean de Sur of 
Machaeras. 

The only other Frankish monument surviving at Adalia seems to bea 
battered fragment (of a sarcophagus ?) built into a dry fountain near the 
Ruchdie school: it bears two shields with rampant lions to dexter. 

Much Cypriote heraldry has evidently been destroyed in recent times. 
Savary de Breves in 16035 noted arms with crosses, lions rampant, and 
fleurs-de-lis,* and at the sea-gate, statues of St. John and of a bishop 
(probably St. Nicholas). De Beauvau early in the same century mentions 
‘armoiries charg¢es de Croix’ on several gates, and in particular (‘ce que Je 
n’ay pas voulu passer soub silence’) a scutchcon with the cross of Jeru- 
salem and three allerions.° Luke in 1668 saw ‘over severall of the 
gates, whether of the Citty or of its appartments, some coat-armour of 
Christians," and Lucas, in his third voyage, saw Frankish (apparently 
Cypriote) arms in the church now called Djumanun Djamisi. 


F. W. HASLUCK. 

1 Muniay’s fandbo0k ta Asia Minor, p. 123. 

9 Machaeras, pp. “6, 69. 

‘ Chamberlayne. Zacrzmae Nicosstenses, i. 150. Pl. NX. 1473 ef. PL IX. 137 | Mas-Latrie 
in L’Hle de Chyfre, p. 372, No. 62, gives a note on vse, which is frequently confounded with 
Ascot: Johanites de Nteillis dominus de Azote is mentioned in a dvcument of 1390. 

+ Voyage. 1628, p. 23 

5 J oyage. 1615, p. $6. The coat evidently attracted his attention as a Lorrainer. since both 
bearings occur in the coat of the Dukes of Lorraine: and a bearing identical with that of the 
house of Lorraine jor, a bend gu. charged with three allerions arg.) occurs in Cyprus on the tomb 
of a Lady Marguerite Fardin (Chamberlayne, Lacr?mac Nicossienses, p. 156, ΕἸ, XXVIII ). 

6 MS. Harl. 7021, f. 378 verso. τ Ed. Amsterdam, 1724, i. 244. 


Fic. 1.—THE RESTORATIONS IN THE Ε΄ PEDIMENT. 


(Rest rations indicated by dotted lines.’ 


THE EAST PEDIMENT SCULPTURES OF THE 
TEMPLE OF APHAIA AT AEGINA. 


Prare XIN.) 


AT the Archaeological Congress! which met at Athens in 1905 one of 
the most interesting sittings was that at which Furtwangler gave a brilliant 
exposition of his reconstitution of the Pediment Sculptures of the Temple 
of Aphaia at Aegina, the result of his recent excavations in the island. 
Those who were present on that occasion were profoundly struck by an 
arrangement of the groups calculated to inspire the noble marbles with so 
much new and vivid life; in regard, however, to the grouping of the figures 
of the East Pediment there are said to have been not a few dissentient 
voices. This dissent related more especially to the disposal of the central 
groups right and left of the Athena and, in a particular way, to the falling 
pose given to the wounded hero on either side. The considerations that 
first awakened doubt at the Congress were, naturally cnough in the 
circumstances, of a vague aesthetic character. In the case of life-size sculp- 
ture in the round, belonging still to the archaic period, it was instinctively 
felt that the pose was wrong; people were hardly prepared for so 
exaggerated a divergence from the position of stable equilibrium as that 
proposed by Furtwangler, and the object of my paper is to try to show 
that the doubts, then either felt or expressed, were justified in fact. My 


1 None who were present then could have foreseen that the work in Aegina was to be 
Furtwangler’s last great achievement in archaeviogical science, and that many of the audience were 
then listening to him for the last time. 
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conclusions are embodied in the attempted reconstruction of the pediment 
show τῇ Pl XTX Ae 

Many then present may have reflected at the moment, or realized later, 
that the aesthetic considerations that had appealed to them then had 
their ample justification in the practice of the time. It is an undoubted 
historical fact that in Greek plastic art of the period, no true parallel can 
be instanced for this extreme exaggeration of unstable equilibrium in the 
pose of these figures. Furtwangler himself, it is true, admits this, but at 
the same time he cites examples of a similar pose from Attic black- and 
red-figured vase-painting which, in origin, may go back to the imitation 
of the monumental wall-painting of the period.* Considering, however, 
the significant lack of any parallel evidence from contemporary sculpture 
in the round, the analogy from painting should not have been quite so 
misleading as I venture to think it has proved in this case. It must be 
remembered that sculpture in the round was confronted by the necessity 
of finding a practical solution for an extremely difficult static problem 
which had absolutely no existence for painting in the flat. This practical 
difficulty may reasonably be regarded as in itself the explanation of 
the significant fact that vase-painting presents us so frequently with this 
particular falling pose, while it is entirely lacking in the sculpture of the 
same age. Not only so, but we find that in this respect, the practice of the 
great classic era of sculpture was in entire harmony with the tradition of 
an earlier time, It thus results that historical expeiience only tends to 
confirm the aesthetic considerations referred to, instead of showing them 
up as a mere subjective fecling with no justification in fact. 

But now to the facts themselves that more concern us here. It had 
been my good fortune. in 1905 and again in 1906, to admire and study at 
Munich the finished outcome of Furtwangler’s labours at Aegina. The 
sum total was there seen, embodied in the figurine groups which represent 
the reconstitution of the pediment sculptures as first rendered possible by 
these discoveries. These figurine groups are the originals of Plates 104, 


105, 106 of the work on Aegina ; Fig. 1, in which all the restored portions 


' For the drawing of this igconstruction T have to thank the skill and artistic Insight of Mr. 
Theodore Fyfe, who, at intervals, during mere than thiee years, has devoted much self-sacrificing 


zeal to the working out of the devgn as it now stands. Some shght modifications, the result of 


later observations at Munich, were kindly inserted for me at Constantinople by Mr. Walter 
George. 
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are marked by dotted lines, shows how much remains of the original 
hgures in the East Pediment, and is here reproduced, by special permission 
of the Trustees of the British Museum, from the Guide to the Department 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities. The falling figures of the East Pediment 
whose pose had awakened so much doubt at the Congress at Athens are 
1) and H on Pl. NIN. BH 

Thorwaldsen, as it happens, restored one of these figures, that to the 
left of the Athena, as alieady fallen and lying on his back on the ground. 
Let us now consider this pose. ‘Fig. 2.) 

The possibility of the falling position proposed by Furtwangler 
probably did not occur to Thorwaldsen at all. If it did, we can be sure it 
was not, in the first place, for aesthetic reasons that it was not preferred. 
Kather it was because the torso afforded the sculptor indications as to 
tts pose, which in such cases usually escape the notice of the archaeologist. 
Is there positive evidence that there actually were just such indications 
of pose as would naturally appeal to the practised eye of a sculptor and 
were likely to escape the attention of the archacologist ? If so, we shall 
not be far wrong in concluding that this was, in its nature, one of those 
pecial instances in which, for once, the artist was right and the archaeo- 
logist wrong. It 15 more than probable indeed, that the pose given by the 
restorer happened to be independent of any special archacological 
knowledge regarding the traditions of plastic usage in the Archaic Period 
in Greece. In that case we shal! only have the greater reason to trust 
the artist's special knowledge and judgement in favour of the recumbent 
position. 

It is necessary to go somewhat into detail. In deciding as to the 
profile positions, right or jeft, of the statues in these pediments, Furtwangler 
has rightly attached special importance to the indications as to pose 
afforded by the weathering of the exposed parts of the figures. In doing 
so, there is, however, one thing, I think, which he has not appreciated 
with sufficient precision. This ts the extraordinary difference between the 
kind of smooth weathering produced by north winds and the peculiar 
corrosion of the surface of the marble | roduced by the south wind 
alone. 


1 T have warmly to thank Prof. Paul Wolters for his kind mediation with the Munich Academy 
of Sciences, which has secured for me permission to reproduce thts and other illustrations from 
legina. I am also indebted to Mr. Arthur Hf. Smith, Keeper of the Department of Greek and 
Koman Antiquities, for kindly obtaining permission for the reproduction here of Fig. 1. 


IGURE OF A WARRIOR AS RESTORED BY THORWALDSEN 
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FIG. 2.-- 
RONT AND BACK VIEW OF THE UNRESIURED TORSO OF THE WARRIOR SHOWN IN FIG, 


“ 
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Thus to come to our statue as shown in Fig. 2 (after Aegzna, Pl. 95, 
77): the corrosion on the left side of the body and extending towards the 
back, is perfectly natural here if the figure is conceived in agreement with 
Thorwaldsen’s reconstruction. In that case the figure reclines horizontally 
on its back, and faces the south in such a way that the left side of the body 
would have been necessarily exposed to the full side-long force of the 
corrosive south wind. In this position too, the trickling down of the 
briny rain brought by the south wind, and the impregnation of the marble 
with the solutions of salt left behind through evaporation, would in itself 
account for the continuation of the corrosion towards the back. The 
horizontal position of the front of the body also afforded some protection 
against the full force of the south wind. It did not allow of the trickle of 
rain on the gently curving surfaces, and the corrosion here is accordingly 
much less marked than on the exposed left side. This peculiar intensifica- 
tion of the corrosion of the left side and the comparatively smooth 
weathering and good preservation of the front of the torso are, on the other 
hand, inexplicable with a falling pose of the figure in profile left, as 
proposed by Furtwangler.! This pose with the large shield held as it is in 
the model requires a considerable corrosion of the front of the body, which 
on this reconstruction would have been exposed to the full force of the south 
wind, There would have been no intensification of the corrosion towards 
the left side behind. Moreover the upper part of the left side protected by 
the shield should not have been corroded at all. Asa matter of fact, how- 
ever, there is considerable corrosion in the region extending from the left 
nipple to the shoulder. Furtwangler himself seems to have been conscious 
of this contradiction between the actual corrosion on the Ieft side of the 
torso and the kind of corrosion which his reconstruction requires, but he 
gets over the difficulty by the suggestion that a considerable intensifica- 
tion of the weathering on the left side of the body towards the back 
occurred while the torso was in the earth; But the peculiar intensification of 
the corrosion is best explained by the trickling down of the briny rain-water 
over the exposed side. The surface of the marble then became impreg- 
nated with the salt left behind in the process of evaporation ; its solvent 
action on the surface was a process that went on under the influence of 


1 Aegina, Fig. 173, H; pp. 244-8; Figs. 198-202. 
* © An der linken Korperseite der Figur nach dem Rucken zu ist die Witterung nachtraglich in 
der Erde erheblich verstarkt’ (p. 248). 
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later weathering through wind and rain from other quarters, while the 
statue was still zz sztu. Any weathering that took place in the earth 
was really a continuation of the same process; that is to say, it was a 
disintegration, through damp, of surfaces impregnated with solutions of 
brine through exposure in position to the influence of the scuth winds 
and rains. The splashing of rain from the plinth is a further factor 
that has to be taken into account in the case of reclining figures. In 
complete contrast to all this, it is rather significant to find that no parts of 
figures not having this special exposure show any trace of this particular 
kind of corrosion. 

Furtwangler is farther puzzled by the fact that on the left breast of 
this figure there is ‘eine wenig corrodirte Stelle.” This, in the natural 
course of things, would not have been the case were his reconstruction 
right, as this part would then have been exposed to the corroding influence 
of the south wind. He would account for the lack of corrosion by the 
interrogative suggestion: ‘vielleicht war hier einmal ein Vogelnest das 
schutzte?’ Had the figure been reconstructed as reclining horizontally 
on the ground front up, there would have been no difficulty whatever 
in explaining the lack of corrosion. In such a position this part had more 
than a partial protection against the corrosive influence of the south wind, 
through its slope away and down towards the shoulder. This gave it a 
northern exposure instead of the southern one which it would have had on 
Furtwangler’s reconstruction. 

An extension of the corrosion of the left side may be taken for 
granted for the whole exposed part of the left shin. This particular 
instance of the probable effect of corrosion would, it is true, be applicable 
to Furtwangler’s as well as to Thorwaldsen’s pose, so far as the position 
of the missing part of the left leg from the knee down is concerned. But 
in the upward direction for which we have the real evidence, all agreement 
ends at the knee. Here the front of the thigh is much less corroded than 
it should have been in accordance with Furtwangler’s exposed position of 
it; on the other hand it is quite as little corroded as was to be expected 
in the much more protected position presupposed by Thorwaldsen’s 
restoration. In relation to the influence of the south wind the unprotected 
part of the thigh was the outside towards the back. This is borne out 
very clearly by the strongly marked corrosion at that part. The same 


1 Compare the statue in the north corner of the West Pediment. 
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tilt-up of the knee that brought the front of the thigh into shelter from 
the south wind exposed the outside, towards the back, to its full force. 
This double phenomenon is, on the other hand, quite inexplicable with a 
falling pose of the figure and a position of the thigh like that seen in 
Furtwangler’s reconstruction. (H. Pl. XIX, B.) 

It is a pity that we cannot safely assume that Thorwaldsen was aware 
of the bearing of this subtlety of weathering. Unfortunately, however, his 
mistake about the position of the Herakles, which has now been set right by 
Furtwangler, makes this seem doubtful. He placed the Herakles in the 
south wing of the pediment near the corner, in profile right, and so looking 
north. He did this notwithstanding a corrosion of the face that could only 
have been produced through its looking south. Even his artistic insight 
seems to have gone wrong here. for he has ignored the greater working out 
of details on the left side of the figure, which confirmed the evidence 
furnished by the strong corrosion of the face. The example of a statue 
which has been assizned its true place in the north wing of the pediment by 
Furtwangler is of special interest here. The weathering on the outside of 
the left thigh of this figure, which is intensified on the left or exposed 
outside of the knee, presents a complete analogy to that of the somewhat 
similarly placed thigh of Thorwaldsen’s recumbent figure. 

This corrosion of the thigh is only the prolongation of that of the left 
side already discussed. Both present a startling contrast to the smooth, 
unweathered, almost perfectly preserved surface of the protected under side 
towards the right, and away from the unprotected outer edge of the plinth, 
in the direction of the tympanum. This observation applies with special 
aptness to the back of the torso. Its excellent preservation and 
unweathered surface can hardly be accounted for unless by the exceptional 
protection afforded to it, in a recumbent position, through its juxtaposition 
to the plinth. It isa significant fact, not to be left out of account, that 
this special unweathered character of the surface is repeated in all parts of 
figures having the same recumbent pose and juxtaposition to the plinth 
and tympanum} 

Here, however, we come to a fact about this torso which must have 
determined for Thorwaldsen, as a sculptor, the recumbent pose he gave to 


1 Compare the under side of the reclining warrior (Glypt. 85) in the same pediment and of 
ΟἿΣ the reclining firures in the West Pediment. 
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the figure. This fact, curiously enough, seems to have escaped the vigilant 
cye of Furtwangler. 

If we examine the torso closely either in the original, in Furtwangler’s 
Fig. 199, or in our Figs. 3and 4,1 we cannot fail to notice a peculiar hitch-up,out 
οὐ the horizontal line, of the left breast and shoulder. How are we to explain 
this? Only, I think, on the supposition that the left arm was supported 
trom below. In other words, we have to suppose that the arm either rested 
at the elbow on the ground or, as is more likely, that it was supported in a 
resting position above the ground, by the help of the shield. This probably 
lay flat on the ground as in Thorwaldsen’s reconstruction. Its position is 
fully warranted by the outward tendency of the biceps muscle shown 
by the part of the arm preserved (Fig. 3). It is, further, in harmony with the 
fact that, where the exigencies of combat do not interfere, the shield is usually 
not allowed to compromise the visibility of the figure. It is important like- 
wise to note that at one point the transition to the arm from the torso is 
preserved, and this forms a rather abrupt curve outwards which agrees with 
the outward inclination of the biceps muscle. Thorwaldsen has rightly 
placed the lower part of this in a position to fit in with the corresponding 
outward inclination of the existing upper part. The transitions from the 
upper to the lower part of the muscle have been well observed ; thus we 
find that the rather flat surfaces of the inner side of the lower part of the 
biceps muscle are kept in the same plane with those of the upper part. 
This is attached to the torso so that the outward inclination of the lower 
half necessarily results from the outward turn of the upper half of the 
muscle. The middle part is restored, but the lower part as far as the 
transition to the elbow is preserved. This shows a swell of the muscle 
and a strong turn outwards, which confirm the indications afforded by 
the upper part of the arm. The prominent vein which inclines so 
markedly outwards on the upper part of the muscle shows the same 
outward inclination on the lower part. This has been quite finely 
observed by Thorwaldsen in his restoration of the intermediate missing 
part. 

In agreement with these indications let us once more return to the 
peculiar hitch-up of the Ieft breast and shoulder already referred to. It is 


1 Fig, 3 1s after a special photograph placed at my disposal through the great courtesy of 
Prof. Wolters; Fig. 4 is after «Τόσα, Fig. 199. 
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this hitch-up which produces the very pronounced asymmetry of the chest 
in front, and the prominent rounding of the left shoulder above. The 
whole is quite naturally and adequately explained if it belongs to a reclin- 
ing figure leaning on the left elbow, which is below it. On the other hand, 
both are quite inexplicable, if, like Furtwangler, we conceive a figure 
falling backwards, and suppose a sinking position of the left arm from 
which the shield is just on the point of dropping. Such a position of the 
left arm is thus in clear contradiction with the hitch-up of the left breast 
and shoulder so characteristic of the torso. 

Yet another circumstance. A glance at the back of the torso shows 
that the phenomenon noted in front is repeated behind. This indeed 
is very clearly observable in Fig. 4. The upper edge of the left 
shoulder-blade appears hitched up out of its normal position in relation 
to the right one, in a manner which admits of only one explanation: 
it could only be caused by the lean on the elbow of a figure lying 
on the ground. The prominence of the edge of the shoulder-blade 
next the spine, with the hitch towards the backbone as well as up in 
the direction of the neck, is equally convincing. It brings the angle 
of the blade here into sharp contrast with the corresponding more 
softly undulating contours of the right shoulder-blade Again, the 
emphasis on the hollows in the middle region of the blade, to indicate 
compression, is a subtlety of plastic treatment which tells a story of its 
own, It can only be explained through the lean on the left arm of a 
body which, at the same time, was turned somewhat in the direction of its 
own left and towards the spectator. 

There 15 one detail remarked on by Furtwangler, at the top of 
page 247, which is of paramount importance in deciding this question as 
to whether our statue was in a falling or in a recumbent position. The 
necessary suggestion underlying Furtwangler’s reasoning is that the 
treatment of this detail is decisive for a falling pose, as such. No room 
at all is Ieft for the alternative possibility that it is the recumbent pose 
of our statue that really conditions the treatment. And yet when we 
come to the real facts what do we find? Far from the treatment 
being decisive for a falling pose it presupposes a recumbent position. 
In such a position the hitch-up of the thighs with the right somewhat 
higher than the left, and the inclination of the body somewhat towards 
its own left side, are concomitant moments in the pose not to be left 
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out of account. And it was these which, for artists like those of the 
East Pediment, determined absolutely what, with such a pose, was the 
natural rendering of this organ. It is this compiex pose that really 
explains the peculiar tilted disposition and leftward inclination of the 
‘Hoden’ remarked upon by Furtwangler, but inadequately described by 
him as ‘recht lose und etwas angezogen nicht schlaff hangend.’ It is thus 
quite misleading to refer this latter peculiarity, as Furtwangler does, 
‘zu den allgemeinen Stilgewohnheiten der Epoche, die auch auf den 
attischen Vasen zu bemerken ist. The characteristic tilt-up of the 
‘ Hoden,’ far from finding any adequate explanation in the general practice 
of the time, is a necessary deduction from the recumbent pose of a 
figure lying front upward and with upward inclination of the thighs. 
So much is this so, that it is entirely in harmony with the analogous 
and variant treatment of the organ in all the other reclining figures of 
these pediments. The slight but distinctly noticeable inclination to the 
left side is similarly to be explained: it follows partly from the greater 
hitch-up of the right thigh, partly from the slight turn of the recumbent 
figure towards its own left side. <A detail in treatment, which has been 
apparently overlooked by Furtwangler but was observed by Thorwaldsen, 
brings out the cogency of this explanation in a still clearer light: the 
part of this organ next the torso is intact, and this shows on the under 
side a very noticeable bend up, and at the same time towards, the left 
side of the figure. This can only be explained respectively from the 
recumbent pose of the body front up, and the turn, already referred to, 
towards the left side. The detail, in itself a trifling one, is thus one tore 
justification of Thorwaldsen’s reconstruction. 

Furtwangler, p. 247, as an argument in favour of his reconstruction, 
makes much of the dowel-hole noted and drawn by Haller, and visible 
on the back of the cast of the unrestored torso (Fig. 4 under the left 
shoulder-blade. On consideration, however, it turns out that such a dovwel- 
hole is quite as conveniently available for the use to which Thorwaldsen 
put it as for that to which, on my view, Furtwangler has misapplied it. 
We must bear in mind that in the case of a recumbent figure, its visibility 
above the plinth, as looked at from the terrace of the temple, was a con- 
sideration sure to weigh with the sculptors. We can thus at once under- 
stand the motive for showing the body in a somewhat raised position, with 
no part of the torso touching the plinth. In such a position the extra 
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support afforded by a bar of bronze would be an advantage. On the other 
hand its concealment behind the left arm would prevent it from being 
visible to the spectator. In these circumstances we can well appeal to 
the support of aesthetic reasons in favour of a quite invisible, short 
support for the recumbent figure. There are equally strong aesthetic 
objections to the long and very noticeable bronze bar required by 
Furtwangler’s reconstruction. The position of the dowel-hole, so much to 
one side under the left shoulder-blade, is adequately explained by a peculi- 
arity) in the pose already noted. In the recumbent position the figure 
was turned somewhat towards its own left side and to the spectator; but 


in a falling figure this particular inclination of the body towards the 
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spectator does not eNist, and thus the position of the dowel-hole, so far 
away from the centre of gravity, becomes inexplicable. 

Granted now that the torso which we have becn discussing belonged 
to a recumbent figure, the necessity at once arises for a new opponent to 
the warrior ‘in profile right, to the left hand of the Athena) who appears 
as Furtwangler’s α1 This figure would represent the comrade and avenger 
of the fallen hero. To it would then belong the left foot shown in Fig. 5, 
after -leg7a, Fig. 200}, and made up of fragments 7S and 79. In other 

ΡΠ ΧΊΙΝΟ pg. This new opponent would in turn have a double, symmetrically conesponding 


tu him in the south wing of the pediment. Thus reckoning the total of figures to be thirteen 
asin the West Pediment. Furtwangler’s warnor G weuld be our H, and so on, 
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words, the foot in question does not belong to a falling figure at all, but to a 
figure having an inclination of the body forward as in deadly combat.! 

Here, however, an initial difficulty of a very serious character occurs 
in any reconstruction which assigns the left foot shown in Fig. 5 
to our new combatant K. The foot requires that the left leg should 
be in the rear, and the assignment involves a pose which represents 
the combatant as striding forward with the right leg in advance. The 
arrangement would thus contradict a very common canon in archaic art 
which makes figures in combat usually appear with the “/¢ leg in advance. 
While, however, this is true in a general way, it would be unsafe to assume 
that the strictly canonical pose in combat admitted of no exceptions, since 
exceptions do occur in archaic art. Indeed the exceptions are often 
found to be caused by circumstances which justify them in one way or 
another. 

The following consideration is of paramount importance. In an 
arrangement of combatants in pairs, the combatant in profile right, with left 
leg in advance, has the front of the body towards the spectator. On the 
other hand, the combatant in profile left, and also with left leg in the 
advance position, has his back turned towards the onlooker. Now, in 
archaic art there is no doubt that, other things being equal, the front 
view of the human figure was regarded as aesthetically preferable to the 
back view. Archaic art, indeed, down to the very mature period to which 
our pediment belongs, felt much more strongly about the matter than 
did the art of a Jater time which was less trammelled by profile positions. 
The desire to represent an action clearly was apt. in certain circum- 
stances, to come into conflict with the canonical pose This was 
particularly so in the profile pose to the left, which brought the back of the 
figure into view instead of the front. Thus it has come about that, while 
for figures in profile right, the left leg is usually advanced, this is not nearly 
so often true of figures in profile left. In this case we often see the right 
leg in the advance position instead of the left. The intention of the earlier 


1 Furtwangler, p. 245, says of this foot fdie Stellung ist fur emen Ausschreitenden unmoglhich. 
But he thus seems to be instinctively warding off the possibility of an alternative which he is 
apprehensive may occur to the mind of his reader. He further says of the torso of our fallen hero 
in relation to his falling pose: ‘Der Winkel in welchen das linke Kmie gebogen war, ist hiet 
glucklicherweise erhalten.’ The suggestion, of course. is that there is 
between the left foot and the knee in question. But as the intervening 
connection suggested is by no means established. 


ἃ Necessary connection 
leg-calf is missing the 
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stages of archaic art was clearly to compromise the strict archaic canon 
for the sake of bringing the front of the body into greater visibility. If 
then the left foot belongs to a figure in profile left with the right leg in 
advance, we should here have an instance in point, surviving into the most 
mature archaic period. The circumstances of the case, indeed, make it 
difficult to urge objections to an exception to the rule based on con- 
siderations which are shown, by many examples, to have appealed strongly 
to the archaic artist. In the earlier stages of archaic artistic development, 
it is true, the contradictions that arose as an outcome of such compromises 
were manifold. In course of time, however, the contradictions tend to 
vanish, through the gradual artistic realization of special circumstances 
which justifed exceptions to the rigid canonical rule. Besides, not only 
the artist. but every spectator could feel with the military expert of the 
time, that the rigid canon only corresponded to one of the many positions 
of the limbs possible in the heat of real combat. 

The front view of the body was really preferred by archaic art to the 
back view. But granted all this, the artist realized in course of time how 
to eliminate inconsistencies by choosing an action which made the 
favourite front view also the natural one. It became so because it 
represented the satisfactory solution of an artistic problem which had long 
interested the vase-painter. We may safely assume that it also interested 
the contemporary wall-painter and the monumental sculptor in relief and 
in the round. 

Here, however, it is convenient to point out that the pose given 
by Furtwangler to his falling figure involves, for the immediately 
preceding moment, an advance position of the right leg. In other 
words, before the falling warrior was wounded, his immediately preceding 
pose was one in which he ts conceived as fighting with his sight 
leg in ‘advance. Therefore if we regard the foot shown in Fig. 5 as 
belonging, not to a falling figure, but to a warrior striding forward in the 
heat of combat, we have the same advance position of the right leg 
presupposed as a previous moment in the pose of Furtwangler’s falling 
ficure. Elsewhere, it is true, in these pediments Furtwangler has 
analogous figures of combatants in profile left with left leg in advance, and 
with a back view of the figure. These instances cannot, however, be 
urged against our reconstruction so far as the relative positions of the legs 
are concerned, since, as I have suggested, it is the position presupposed as 
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a previous moment in the pose Furtwangler gives to his falling warrior. 
This is proved by the very examples brought forward in feg7zva, pages 
343-5, Figs. 272-6, to justify the falling pose; but far from justifying it 
these examples serve to show that, in falling back, the wounded warrior on 
the vase, in his new position, keeps the same leg in the same advance 
position as while still attacking. This is so whether the leg in advance is 
the right one or the left. In other words, in the change from the attacking 
to the falling pose the relative position of the legs is not shifted. Thus it 
happens that the vase-pictures shown in Figs. 272 and 274, and brought 
forward by Furtwangler in support of the failing pose, afford much better 
evidence in favour of the profile position with right leg in advance. In 
the immediately preceding moment the warriors on the vases were hitting 
out with the right leg in advance, precisely like our warrior. 

The kind of pose and attitude suggested is indeed well illustrated by 
one of the vase-paintings cited by Furtwangler himself, the kylix by Duris, 
clegina, Fig, 273 (after WWeener Vorlegeblatter, vii. 34>. The figure is on the 
left-hand side of the picture. It represents a combatant in profile left, and 
with the right leg in advance. The reason of the pose is best realized by 
looking at the picture as given in the T orlegeblatter. We see that the 
warrior is fighting with a sword, and that this is swung back high up to the 
left of the helmeted head, so as to allow the face to be visible below the 
arm. lhe warrior is apparently on the point of hitting a stroke against 
his opponent obliquely down from left to right. Now, as a matter of 
fencing, this can only be done efficiently with the right leg in the advance 
position, and it will be found on trial that for a feat of this kind the left 
leg cannot be in advance. The reason is that this position does not give 
enough free scope for the initial leftward swing of the arm, and for the 
axial movement of the body and arm left and then right, required by this 
particular stroke. 

What we find then is this. The profile-lett pose with the right leg 
advanced is something traditional and of very frequent occurrence in 
archaic art. Given then the pose and the archaic preference for it, we find 
that in course of time the initial inconsistencies caused by the pose tend to 
disappear. By the period in vase-paintine to which the Duris picture 
belongs, the pose with the front view of the body secured by means of it is 
justified and made entirely natural by the sword-stroke referred to. Indeed 
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at this stage in vase-painting, the profile-left pose with right leg in advance, 
front view of the torso and the sword-stroke from left down to right, is of 
such frequency that it may be regarded as a very favourite motive.’ 

The net result of the inquiry so far is as follows :—‘1) In harmony 
with Thorwaldsen’s reconstruction, the warrior to the left hand of the 
Athena in this pediment is represented as having wounded one opponent 
who is lying on the ground. (2) At the moment represented, this same 
warrior is engaged in a hand-to-hand fight with a second opponent, the 
comrade of the fallen hero. (3) In the reconstruction of his falling ficure 
Furtwangler has combined elements which do not properly belong together. 
Thus, as we have seen, the torso (Fig. 3) belongs to the statue of the fallen 
hero, while the foot (Fig. 5) is assigned by us to the new opponent Kk. 
Much less is therefore preserved of the figure representing this warrior K 
than Furtwangler claims for the figure of his falling warrior. On 
the other hand, it is probable that we shall ultimately be able partially to 
make up for this despoilment by assigning to him no less important a 
feature than the head shown in Fig. 6 which has been relegated by 
Furtwangler, quite wrongly, as I think, to a different figure in quite another 
part of the pediment. (PI. ATA. A.) 

From the views put forward very important consequences follow 
as to the meaning of the action of the camp-follower next to the 
right, who on our reconstruction figures as L. For if one combatant 
was really represented as wounded and in a recumbent position, while 
a second opponent has taken his place in the fight, it is clear that 
the interpretation of the action of the camp-follower must be modified 
accordingly. The action of this camp-follower in his dart forward is 
different according as we conceive him as trying to rescue the arms of a 
falling warrior, or those of one already fallen. And it is distinctly 
significant that, if this action is regarded dispassionately, the moment 
represented will be found to involve a perfectly simple act of attention, 
undividedly directed to an object in front, only slightly raised above the 
level of the ground. The forward movement of the body is, in this respect, 
in entire harmony with the downward inclination of the face and direction 
of the glance, and all afford perfectly precise indications as to the position 
to be presupposed for the object of attention. On the other hand, 


1 For other examples see Furtwingler-Reichold, Seve 7 Tafel 26, 55, 58, 613; Serie 77. 
Tafel 74 3 thea. 75/76 is a sheer tour de force. 
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Furtwangler, by reconstructing the figure in front as a falling warrior, ts 
compelled to assume that the object of attention for the camp-follower 
is at a much higher level than that indicated by the direction of its motion 
and glance. Thus there come to be two objectives of attention instead of 
one, and this curious result receives expression in a raised position of the 
right arm of the camp-follower, which is quite out of harmony with the action 
of the rest of the figure and especially with that of the left arm. Further, 
fragment δέ does not fit on to the shoulder of the torso, so that, in itself, 
the high position is not absolutely certain as against a somewhat lower one. 
The outside view of the arm, indeed, as seen in dégina, Fig. 205 gives a 
much truer impression of its real position, and comes much nearer to 
Thorwaldsen’s reconstruction of the right arm than to Furtwangler's. 

It further appears, however, that the right shoulder of the torso has 
an inclination of the muscles which is in harmony with the lower position, 
and out of harmony with the higher one. The elongated curve of the 
right shoulder on the underside, and the continuation of it which still 
shows the beginning of the upper arm below, afford quite sufficient 
indications that the right arm, in relation to the anis of the shoulder, had 
its angle in the somewhat low position suggested by Thorwaldsen’s 
reconstruction, The raised position adopted by Furtwanegler has brought 
about a very marked discrepancy between the action of the right arm and 
that of the left, and this again 15 re-echoed in the singularly unaesthetic 
effect to the eye, so clearly seen in Adega, Fig. 204. The true explanation 
of this effect is that the objective of attention at a higher level ‘the 
supposed falling figure), with which the right arm is put into relation 
by Furtwangler, is out of harmony with the evident intention of the 
figure, as revealed by the downward direction of the gaze and inclination 
of the face. The gaze and the direction of the missing Ieft arm {as 
indicated by the lie of the Ieft shoulder) are towards an object in front 
lying on the ground, and the corresponding disposition of the right 
shoulder makes it reasonable to conclude that the existing right hand 
and arm should be regarded as moving in the same, and not in a different 
direction. The whole figure glides forward stealthily, and a movement of 
both arms in harmony with the direction of the gaze and movement of the 
body is the natural one for a person whose whole attention seems to be 
concentrated on the object to which the gaze is directed. Furtwangler’s 
reconstruction has destroyed this impression by making the gaze and 
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left hand attend to one thing: that towards which the figure moves; 
while the right hand attends to something else, the helmet of the 
falling figure. This, on the contrary, is scen at a glance to lie entirely 
outside the range of the figure’s attention. The resulting incompatibility 
between the objectives of attention is as disagreeable aesthetically as 
it is unnatural physically. There is no disputing the fact that the 
attention of our figure, as indicated by the direction of the gaze, the glide 
forward, and at the same time the strong inclination downwards of 
the body, is towards an object much lower in position than the torso 
of Furtwangler’s falling figure. Why, then, it may be asked, is the 
whole attention of the camp-follower directed to an object which, on 
Furtwanglers reconstruction, does not exist, while the right hand is 
made to grab at an object which, with the whole figure to which it 
is supposed to belong, lies entirely outside the range of the figure’s 
attention? The possibility of such a question only exposes the improba- 
bility of the reconstruction, There is further, the important general 
consideration that the figure, as conceived by Furtwangler, is made co 
exemplify a dualism in the action and in the objective of attention, which 
is contradicted by every figure in either pediment. Each of these figures, 
in fact, is represented as either doing or suffering one simple thing, to the 
absolute exclusion of any other passion or objective of attention. What 
then shall we say of a secondary objective of attention, so subsidiary as to 
be reflected physically only, in the function attributed to the hand 
grasping at the helmet of the falling figure? Were it not indeed for the 
action attributed to the right hand, the person represented would seem 
to be absolutely unaware of the existence of the person to whom the helmet 
is supposed to belong. This is perhaps the best proof that the falling figure 
did not exist, and that the object to which attention is exclusively directed, 
is nothing else than the recumbent warrior of Thorwaldsen’s reconstruction. 

Consideration of the group as a whole shows that Furtwangler’s recon- 
struction has entirely spoiled the point of a very typical situation in carly 
Greek warfare. The situation is as follows :—The warrior on the left hand 
of the Athena has disposed of one opponent, represented as lying wounded 
on the ground. He is meanwhile engaged in deadly combat with a second 
opponent, the comrade of the first. At this critical point a camp-follower, 
noticing the bad case of the fallen hero, glides forward stealthily and 
quietly from the rear, in order to save the arms if not the person, of the 
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wounded warrior, from the enemy. This ts all represented as happening 
at the ‘ psychological moment,’ when the renewed combat 15 at its hottest, 
and in the deadly preoccupation of the fight the wounded hero is, for the 
time being, forgotten. The intention clearly ts at the right moment 
to anticipate the rapacious designs of spoilers on the hostile side. 

In order to realize to the full the 1mprobabiuty of Furtwangler’s 
reconstruction we must conceive the situation not merely as a bold 
sculptural group but as a real episode in Hellenic combat. What 
then exactly is the situation which he presupposes? The warrior to 
the left of the Athena has just wounded his opponent, whose falling 
pose shows him to be placed fers de combat, At the same moment 
the unlucky camp-follower, all unarmed as he is makes a fool-hardy dart 
forward to rescue the arms of his wounded chief just as the victorious 
enemy is striding up in the exultation of victory, before he is faced with a 
new opponent. We have only to realize the situation from this practical 
side to see that if the one was the right * psychological moment’ this, of 
all others, is the wrong one, for, on such a reconstruction, the conquering 
hero, as we can see at a glance, is bound to make short work of the 
unhappy camp-follower. All other objections apart, that consideration 
alone is sufficient to show the impossible character of a situation whicn 
runs so counter to all the probabilities of real combat. 

Let us come now to the corresponding group in the south wing of the 
pediment. Furtwangler (p. 233) has assigned the two thighs shown in legzxa, 
Pl. 100, 54 to a falling figure, ID, answering to the falling figure in the north 
wing. On our reconstruction these thighs must belong to a warrior, E, 
already fallen, corresponding to the fallen combatant in the north wing. 
The general character of these thighs, indeed, so visible on P}. 100 
makes it highly probable that, notwithstanding Furtwangler’s opinion to 
the contrary, the restorers in Rome were right when, as Furtwangler 
himself, p. 233, has noted, they assigned these to a figure on its back, 
answering in the south wing, to the recumbent figure in the north wing 
already discussed. .\n impartial examination of the original makes it 
quite apparent that the static condition of rest of the muscles, taken in 
conjunction with the characteristic general set and disposition of the limbs, 
is in complete harmony with the pose of a fallen figure reclining in a 
wounded condition on the ground. The vigour of life is still in the body, 
but there is no longer any dynamic strain of a person in unstable 
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equilibrium endeavouring, though wounded, to recover balance; but on the 
other hand, there is as yet no rigidity of death in the limbs. The lack of 
tension, as the physical expression of a resting position of the limbs, is 
especially apparent in the disposition of the great muscles of the thighs 
on the under and inner side. This lack of strain is quite apparent to the 
eye, particularly in the case of the left thigh, as seen on PI. 100. 

A further phenomenon that is very characteristic in these thighs is the 
peculiar distribution of the corrosion on the exposed right sides, in complete 
analogy with that of the corrosion of the exposed left side of the corre- 
sponding ficure (I, in the north wing of the pediment. In striking contrast 
with this corrosion is the smoothness of surface not merely of the left or 
protected surfaces, which were towards the tympanum, but of the surfaces 
below, towards the left. This smoothness below is accounted for by the 
protection from the weather afforded by the nearness of these under 
surfaces to the plinth. 

On the other hand, it remains inexplicable, if we conceive this 
protection removed, and the figure in a more or less oblique position. 
Furtwangler himsclf, p. 233, cites the weathering on the outside as a 
reason for assigning the figure to which the thighs belong to the south 
wing of the pediment. Had he, however, in doing so, allowed a 
greater role to the corrosive influence of the south wind and to the 
lateral direction of its force, in relation to the orientation of the 
pediments, there can hardly be any doubt that he would have taken 
more account of the difference of effect of this sidelong corrosion. In 
that case he would have seen that the corrosion was likely to have had 
a different distribution according as any given figure is conceived as placed 
vertically, obliquely, or lying on the ground. I think that in his recon- 
struction he has failed to notice this peculiar sidclong influence of corro- 
sion by the south wind. <ccordingly he fails to take adequate account of a 
very important factor in the complex of phenomena which, under differing 
conditions, produces remarkably different effects. These differences of effect 
in certain cases, if carefully observed, determine the pose of figures with 
much greater precision than would be possible, had we to do with a mere 
general fact of exposure to the weather in which no wind played any 
peculiar τόϊς of its own. 

To this fallen figure belongs also the left leg-calf with greave, shown 
in Furtwangler’s Fig. 184 as fitting on to the left thigh. When, however, 
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the leg is seen in the profile view it does not look so straight as it appears 
in the front view. The fragment of left thigh shown on Pl. I00, 54 
has the beginning of the transition to the calf under the knee, and that 
shows an angle which indicates that the leg was bent, and drawn up some- 
what as it would have been in a reclining figure. As this figure was in 
the south wing of the pediment with the legs to the north, this somewhat 
raised position of the left leg was probably calculated to give as full a view 
as possible of the figure above the plinth. The figure, with the torso raised 
somewhat above the plinth, was probably also turned a little towards its 
own right side to bring the front into prominence. 

There is, however, one point about this leg-calf which is of great 
importance. Furtwangler, p. 234, assigns both this calf and the calf of a 
right leg, also with a greave, shown in Fig. 183, to his falling figure D. 
Now, there is a very significant ditference between the greave of the two 
fragments which Furtwangler himself has remarked. The difference is 
this:—the greave of fragment 55,1 on Pl. 86, which is that of a right 
leg, shows the edges at the back in relief! The greave of fragment 
55, 2, on the same Plate (ze. of the left lez which I assign to the fallen 
figure}, does not show these edges at all? Notwithstanding this marked 
difference Furtwangler assigns both greaved fragments to one figure, that 
of his falling warrior ; and he explains the difference on the supposition 
that as, in that position (profile right, in the south wing of the pediment), 
the left leg was away from direct view and near the tympanum, details, 
such as the edges, could in this case be carried out in paint? 

Now, it can hardly, in the circumstances, be a mere coincidence that at 
the critical point in the proof, the necessary link of strict certainty in the 
evidence 15 lacking. [If we look at Fig. 183 we shall not fail to observe that 
the connection between the right leg-calf with greave showing edges 
behind (PI. 86, 55, 1) and the right thigh (Pl. roo, 54, 1) has not been 
established. There is an interval between both at the knee which, as 
shown in Fig. 183, has been filled up with plaster. On the other hand, the 


An dem rechten Schenkel smd hinten die Rander der Deinschiene plastisch angegeben, der 
vechte Rand mit eshobenem Saun, der linke glatt’ (p. 234°. 

- § Am hnken Schenkel ist die Trennung der Schiene hinten plastisch nicht angegeben, nur der 
Ansatz derselben oben ist angedeutet ; wahischeinhich war die Austuhrung der Trennung mer der 
Malerei uberlassen.”  (/é72.) 

3 Da dann das linke Bein weiter sumuckstand, wie jener Unterschied damt zusammen- 
hangen.’ (/di2.) 
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calf of a left leg with greave not showing edges behind fits on to the left 
thich: Ph. 100, 54.2. Elere then: tor:the first time we come upon: the true 
connecting link in the chain of evidence, and with it, for the first time. we 
have the :eal explanation of the discrepancy between the right and lett 
creaves. This left calf fits on to the left thigh (Pi. 100, 54,2,, which, I thnk, 
belongs to a figure lying on the ground. To the corresponding right thigh 
(Pi, 100, 54, 1: the calf of a right leg “Pl. 86, 55, 1, showing the edges 
behind in relief does vet belong. The real calf belonging to that thigh 
is missing, but if it existed we should be almost certain to find that its 
cereave also showed no edge behind. As the figure to which the thighs 
belong was lying on the ground and presumably turned somewhat 
outwards towards its own right side, the backs of the greaves, right as well 
as left, in their low position immediately above the plinth, were quite 
invisible to the spectator, and so did not require to have their edges behind 
rendered in relief. The true explanation of the discrepancy in the 
greaves is as follows: the left calf “without greave-edges behind) fits 
on to the left thigh of a figure lying on the ground. The richt calf 
(with greave-edges behind in relief; does not belong to a figure lying 
on the ground or even to Furtwangler’s falling figure, but to a warrior in 
profile right, striding forward in combat. It is thus the erect position of 
the figure, involving the visibility of the calf behind, that explains the 
rendering of the greave-edges in relief. The corresponding calf of the left 
leg of this combatant is not in existence, but we have every justification for 
assuming that it also had such greave-edves in relief. 

The result of this analysis, then, is to show that the right thigh and 
calf figured in degvua, Fig. 183 as parts of one falling figure, do not belong 
together. Further, this thigh, and the thigh on Pl. 100, 54, 2, belong to a 
figure lying wounded on the ground, while the right calf, with foot attached 
tv the plinth, fitting on to it, belongs to a warrior represented in the attitude 
of combat with the left lee in advance. 

As regards the right leg which was in the rear-position, there is one 
unportant point which must not be left out of account. In the pose of 
combat it will be scen that this warrior has to be conceived as at a greater 
distance from his opponent than that given by Furtwangler to his falling 
fizure. This point must be borne in mind while examining the fragment 
of right foot with a fragment of p'inth attached, shown in clegza, Fig. 185 


3: 
This fits on to the right Iey-calf of Fig. 183 already assigned to the Πυθίης 
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warrior. It is important to note that the fragment of plinth having the 
foot in one piece with it, as shown in Fig. 186, fits in turn into a fragment of 
the geison-block to which the figure must belong, namely, No. 4 in Furt- 
wangler's ‘Beilage 4. This fragment of geison, again, has part of the front 
edge preserved, so that the distance of the foot from the outer edge of the 
eeison is fixed. On the other hand, as no other edge is preserved, it is 
clear that the fragment of geison can be shifted right or left along the 
line indicated by this edge, within the limits of the block to which it 
belongs, ina way which affords no guarantee whatever that the position 
which suits Furtwangler’s reconstruction of his falling figure is the right 
one. Therefore as the absolute position of the foot, right or left, within the 
limits of the geison-block is not fixed, we are free to shift it to within a 
hair's breadth of the left edge to suit our reconstruction, and have an equally 
eood chance of hitting the mark. 

If, then, we consider the general situation presupposed, we have, as in the 
case of the corresponding figure in the north wing of the pediment, a warrior 
who is the comrade of the hero lying wounded at his feet, represented in 
our reconstruction as figure E. (Pl. ATX. A.) The action, with slight 
variations in detail, is thus a symmetrical repetition of the corresponding 
combat in the north wing. ats, further, this renewed combat is. still 
undecided, we must conceive a moment earlier than that at which a decisive 
blow has been struck either on one side or the other. Therefore the fitted 
fragments of a left arm with shield-strap slipped down out of position 
(Aegina, Fig. 187), assigned by Furtwangler to his falling figure D, cannot 
belong to our fighting warrior. The fragment can thus only be assigned to 
the figure of a fallen warrior to whom I also assign the two thighs shown in 
Aegina, Pl. 100, 54,1 and 2,and the calf on Pl. 86, 55, 2. Furtwangler has 
allotted this fragment to his wounded and falling figure: evenifit is assigned 
to the figure of a fallen warrior, we find that there is nothing essential in 
the disposition of the arm, in relation to the slipping down of the shield, 
which favours the earlier moment of falling, rather than the later one in 
which the warrior is shown as already fallen. There is nothing to show 
that something is happening rather than that it has just happened. The 
shield is still on the warrior’s arm, but the hand, as in the other case ts 
no longer on the grip. The natural presumption, on our reconstruction, is 
that all this happened to a warrior not falling, but already fallen, and now 
succumbing to his fate. If this arm belongs to a figure of a wounded 
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warrior reclining front up in profile right, but inclined somewhat to his own 
right side, and the shield is further conceived as resting on its edge so as 
to show the inside with the arm, then we can easily assume a position for 
the arm in relation to the shield, which in no respect contradicts that 
presupposed by these fitted fragments. Indeed, with a different position 
of the body, this pose of the shield on its edge, showing the inside, and the 
arm with the strap slipped out of position and the hand no longer on the 
crip, 1s simply a variant of that shown by another recumbent figure, 
Glypt. 85 ‘also a wounded warrior succumbing to his fate’, in the south 
corner of the same pediment. This coincidence is emphatically in favour 
of the function we assign to the fitted arm-fragments in relation to our 
fallen figure. When the shield could be made to stand on its edge with 
the inside and relaxing arm showing behind the figure, the motive was a 
favourite one. This condition is realized in the simplest form when the 
fallen figure, with front up, happens to be in profile to the right. This is the 
case of our fallen warrior E, where the shield then forms an expressive 
background, while the pathos of the figure, made visible to the eye by the 
relaxing arm and hand, is a plastic motive so inevitably true to nature 
that later art has never succeeded in improving on it. 

Reverting to the phenomena of weathering, we find that, considered by 
themselves, they afford indications as to the real position of the arm 
which are entirely in harmony with the pose which we propose for the 
gure. The weathering on the arm is on the upper and inner side, that of 
the hand on the upper side.!. This phenomenon, however, finds no adequate 
explanation in the falling pose given by Furtwangler to the figure. This 
peculiar distribution of the weathering on the upper side and, in the case of 
the arm, also on the inside, can only be accounted for on the supposition 
that the figure was lying on its back. In that position this upper side 
of the arm, in relation to the vertical pose of the shield, was adjusted 
axially into a lateral position of exposure, above the level of the torso, 
towards the full force of the south wind. The mechanism of the arm 
as observed by the sculptor, made this movement much less free towards 
the shoulder than at the wrist, and this accounts for the partial weathering 
of the arm also on the inner side. The freer movement of the hand 
conditioned for the sculptor its adjustment in a position which cxposed 


1 Furtwangler says of the arm: ‘die Witterung befindet sich auf der Ober- und Innenseite,’ 
ξ ) Ξ 
Ρ. 236. ‘Die Witterung befindet sich auf der Oberseite der Hand,’ p. 237. 
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the inner side less, and the upper one more, to the effects of the 
weather, than the arm. It is this again which really accounts for the fact, 
observed also by Furtwangler, that the hand is weathered only on 
the upper side. Thus a mere glance at Furtwangler’s falling figure 
will serve to convince us that, in that position, the body of the 
figure affords to the left arm a protection from the south wind which, 
added to its oblique position, leaves this particular distribution of the 
weathering entirely unaccounted for. Let us, on the other hand, conceive 
the figure as reclining more or less horizontally front up, but turned 
somewhat towards its own right side. Then we have relative positions of 
arm and shield, and an exposure of the arm to the south wind, which fully 
account for the existing peculiarities of weathering. The phenomenon 
further agrees with what we have already observed of the peculiar 
weathering of the thizhs of the figure shown in -legzva, Pl. 100, 54, 1, 2." 

After what has already been said about the corresponding figure in the 
north wing of the pediment it only now remains to say a few words about 
the camp-follower who completes this group. The criticisms to be made 
on Iurtwangler’s reconstitution of the figure are a mere repetition of those 
already made on his interpretation of the action represented in the north 
wing. The points to be emphasized are as follows:—‘1) The camp- 
follower, on our reconstruction, is to be conceived as darting forward 
towards a wounded warrior lying on the ground, at the * psychological 
moment’ when the enemy 15 embroiled in a new combat with the comrade 
of this fallen warrior. If there is no comrade to the fallen warrior there is 
no‘ psychological moment’ for the camp-follower and the situation that 
results, even if conceivable in the form of a sculptural group, is unrealizable 
as an episode in actual warfare. (2) The action of the left arm and hand 
must be conceived as concerned with one and the same object. (3; This 
object is the wounded warrior lying on the ground in front of the two 
combatants. 


There is one important point about this figure which is worthy of 


1 Furtwangler. p. 237, further assigns to the figure of his falling warnior the fragment of a 
neht fore-arm on PI δὴ, δὸς and the right hand on PI. 89, 60. It might he tempting to claim both 
for the σατο of our fallen warnior, were rt not that there are hardly sufficient data to determine a 
pose of the arm, in relation to that of our figure, which could have Liought about the weathering, or 
what seems more hike the corrosion, on the inner side of the arm as well as on its upper side, while 
the hand ts apparently only weathered on the outside. Do the hand and the aim belong together ? 
They do not ht. 
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special remark. Furtwangler’s description of the right leg is: *rechtes 
Bein mit Verwitterung an der Aussen- und Vorderseite, also von einer nach 
rechts, aber etwas schrag aus dem Giebel herausbewegten Figur. His own 
reconstruction. however, of the group gives no adequate explanation of this 
oblique movement of the figure; if, on the other hand, we conceive our 
wounded warrior as lying on the ground in front of the two combatants. we 
have a perfectly simple and self-evident motive for this movement of the 
camp-follower towards his own right. The figure of the camp-follower is 
represented as moving obliquely in the direction of the front of the pediment, 
because the object to which his attention is directed is lying in front of the 
main group of combatants, in the direction of the edge of the geison. 

The pose of the warriors respectively right and left of the Athena 
is a point on which there can hardly be any reason for disagreeing with 
Furtwangler’s conception. It is thus all the more tantalizing not to be quite 
certain about the position (left of the Athena), and the orientation facing 
north, of the statue (Glypt. 86) which in Furtwangler’s reconstruction 
figuresasG. (Pl. XIX.B; My doubts on this point were aroused at Munich 
in 1906 on noticing, to my; own surprise, the corrosion of the torso in front, 
and the very emphatic accentuation of such corrosion in the region of the 
left breast. These doubts were not allayed when it further turned out 
that the fragment of right thigh (Pl. 86, 73., which has now been found to 
belong to the torso, shows the same corrosion of the front as the torso 
itself. Again, the torso and the fitted fragment of thizh show a 
smoothness of surface behind, in contrast with the front, which can only be 
reasonably regarded as due to weathering from the north. It is only 
n°tural to regard this weathering as due to the orientation north of the 
back of a figure in three-quarters profile south, and to the consequent 
protection afforded by the tympanum to the right side behind. The in- 
crustation of the surface of the right hip and the corresponding part of the 
back cannot be easily taken as due to any sort of wind or rain weathering. 
Its cause 1s obscure, 

If, then, the statue faced south, a necessary process of exclusion 
would make the torso belong to our F, that is, to the warrior next to the 
right of the Athena. As the figures right and left of the Athena corre- 
spond symmetrically the composition of the groups as a whole would not 
be affected by this transposition! 


' Furtwangler assigns the heel of 2 right foot, Pls. 85 and 86. 74. tohis G. On the other 
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Criticism has so far been confined to the central groups of the East 
Pediment on either side of the Athena. With Furtwangler’s reconstruction 
of the other groups I am in agreement, with one exception: the assign- 
ment of the head (Fig. 6a, 6, εἰ; degmna, Pl. 97, 44) to the archer B. next 
but one to the south angle of the pediment. With this the strongly marked 
corrosion of the face is in contradiction. This corrosion ts fairly uniform 
over the whole face and includes the right cheek as well as the left. It can 
thus only agree with a position of the head in profile to the left, that ts, 
with a position which brings the face into full exposure to the south wind, 
the only wind that produces this particular kind of corrosion. On the 
other hand, in marked contrast with this corrosion of the face, the back 
of the helmeted head, as is clearly shown in Fig. 62, has a remarkably 
smooth surface, and this smoothness attains its maximum towards the 
right, behind. We can only conclude that this whole part was protected 
from the south wind by a profile position left and facing south, which 
made the back of the head face the other way, that is, towards the north. 
This position gives the back part of the head towards the right side, special 
protection through its juxtaposition to the tympanum. 

There is one striking, and, at the same time, significant analogy for 
this particular distribution of the corrosion and weather-wear. the camp- 
follower, in profile left and facing south, in the north wing of the pedi- 
ment. This position brings the face of the figure into full exposure to the 
south wind and this is what accounts for its uniform corrosion. Here 
again the best preserved part of the head is the back towards the 
right, which is next the tympanum and has the further protection of the 
eable-geison above. On the left side, on the other hand, the weather-wear 
increases gradually from the back of the head until it culminates in the 
corrosion of the left cheek. The corrosion, then, of both cheeks and the 
almost entire lack of weather-wear on the back of the head towards the right 
are the same in both instances. This parallelism may accordingly be taken 
as a sure indication that the head (Fig. 6; was in a position towards the 
south wind, and in relation to the tympanum, similar to that of the camp- 


hand, he attributes the fragments of legs, Pl. 100, 61, Glypt. 125 and Pl. 86. 62 to his Ε. The 
question then is: may not all these fragments really belong to Glypt. 86? 0 As rezards the 
calf, ΕἸ. τοῦ, 63, Glypt. 124, also assigned by Furtwangler to his E. there is ne intrinsic 
difficulty in assigning it to Glypt. 86, for, as Furtwangler remarks, the lett leg of Glypt. 861s 
lacking. 

* Fig, 6a, 4, ¢, are after orginal photographs which T owe to the kindness of Prof. Wolters 
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follower L. We have a further analogous instance in the head of the 
Herakles which Furtwangler, with very good reason, has placed in profile 
left and facing south, in the north wing of the pediment next the reclining 
corner figure. 

With this conclusion a circumstance agrees which, on the other hand, 
flatly contradicts the position given by Furtwdangler to head 44. ‘The 
helmet of this head, as is seen tn Fig. 6 ¢, shows on the left side clear traces 
of a net-work decoration of dots. The dots appear slightly in relief as flat 
smooth discs, while the intervals between are weather-worn. This would 
seem to show that these dots were originally covered by some kind of paint- 
substance that protected them from the corrosive influence of the south- 
wind. Now, the position in profile right, given to the head by Furtwangler, 
necessitates the assumption that these traces of painting owe their preserva- 
tion to the protection afforded by the tympanum, and to their position away 
from the influence of the south wind. This assumption, however, involves a 
serious difficulty when we consider that in such a position, the part of the 
helmet towards the tympanum, being invisible, was probably not decorated 
at all in detail. The part painted in detail was that which was visible to the 
spectator, that is, in this case, the whole left side of the helmet, and, of the 
right side, only the front above the brow. There is no trace at all on the 
unweathered right side behind of such ornament corresponding with that 
on the left side. This side shows behind a smooth bare weathered and 
polished surface which can hardly be duc to any other influence than that 
of the fresh north winds and rain-storms, which, however, were not so 
destructive as to remove all traces of the net-work decoration.1 On these 
grounds we must choose for the figure to which the helmet belongs a 
position in partial profile to the left, such as would bring the decorated 
left-hand side and right side in front, into view of the spectator. This 
position, again, brings the face to front south with an inclination at the 
same time towards its own left With this position of the face accords the 
corrosion of both cheeks which, as in other instances from the same 
pediment, could only have been caused by direct exposure to the south 
wind. 

But the disposition of the reticulate ornament on the helmet is not the 
only detail of execution which helps to indicate the true profile position of 
the head. There are also some peculiarities of execution in the working 


1 The left cheek next the ear came under the same smvothing influence, 
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out of the head in front, including the helmet, which seem to afford con- 
clusive evidence as to this position, The head, as belonging to a pediment 
group, was ostensibly meant for a profile position, and we find that when 
viewed full in front the face shows certain asymmetrical characteristics. 
Closer scrutiny brings out at once the fact that the right side 1s carried 
out with somewhat less of a curve in the contours and with appreciably less 
prominence to the features, than the left. In the ex face position of the 
head this asymmetry is most strongly marked in the outlining of the 
helmet in front; the arched curve is noticeably higher above the left brow 
than above the right. Correspondingly the right eyebrow is appreciably 
lower and straighter in its curve than the left! But when the head. instead 
of being looked at ex face, is placed in three-quarter profile left .as in Fig. 
6c), the asymmetry so apparent in the ex face position disappears, and 
from the point of view of the spectator the head appears perfectly 
symmetrical. In the profile right view, however, the asymmetry becomes 
exaggerated, as is shown in Fig. 6 a. 

The varson a'étre of this peculiar device may be taken to be somewhat 
as follows.—A face meant for an incomplete profile position, if executed 
with all its features symmetrical, appears unsymmetrical in any profile 
position which allows the off side of the face to be visible to the spectator 
in one view with the near side. The reason of this is that the features on 
the side of the face next the spectator are seen more or less in full plan, 
and so the different contours have either their true curves, if seen in 
elevation, or a flatter curve, which may be anything short of or approaching 
a straight line, if seen strictly in plan. On the other hand, the features of 
the off side of the face bend away rapidly out of sight in a manner which 
tends to exaggerate all the curves and to make them appear shorter and 
at the same time higher than they are in reality. To correct this optical 
illusion and so make the face appear symmetrical to the spectator, all 
curves on the further side of the face in any profile position are corre- 
spondingly made somewhat longer and flatter than those on the nearer 
side.” 

In agreement with this explanation we find that in this head, the right 

' ATE this comes out quite clearly in the front view of the head shown in Fig. 64, 

* It is interesting to ind that the Herakles, which on Fuitwangler’s own reconstruction is in 


partial profile to the left, has the same asymmetry and the same shghtly more arched curve of the 


left eyebrow in the ev fae view, and that the couesponding asymmetry of the face is annulled by 
the new position which Fuitwanglei rightly gives to it. 
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side of the face has its contours flatter, and its curves somewhat longer and 
less arched, than the left. The ridge of the nose, again, as observable on 
the original at Munich, does not go quite vertically down, as would be 
required for a full ex face view, but inclines slightly towards the left 
cheek.! 

If by way of experiment we try different profile poses for our head it 
is striking to find that when the face is placed somewhat in three-quarter 
profile left, the features cn the further side, owing to the rapid curve away 
of their contours, appear to the spectator to be of the same size as those of 
the nearer side. The slightly oblique inclination of the nose to the left 
counteracts the optical illusion which makes a nose, symmetrically placed, 
appear to run away at an exaggcrated angle towards the side of the face 
turned away from the spectator, though still visible to him. 

Coming now to the question whether the figure to which the head 
belonged looked right or left in the pediment, we are rather startled to 
find that on placing the head, as Furtwangler does, in three-quarter 
profile right, the asymmetry, which disappears when the face looks to 
the left, is at once greatly exaggerated. This curious result, as anybody 
can convince himself before the original, is particularly apparent in the 
treatment of a detail whose asymmetry is at once noticeable on the 
en face view, ze. the higher arch of the helmet-edve above the left eyebrow. 
The exaggeration of this asymmetry as the curves turn away on the 
off side of the face is further emphasized by contrast with the depression 
of the corresponding features on the side of the face next the spectator. 
The curves of this are seen either in their true proportions in elevation, 
or still further flattened in any view which comes short of ἃ true 
elevation. 

It thus turns out that the evidence afforded by the corrosion of the 
face is completely confirmed by the independent evidence of the peculiar 
plastic treatment. This secures to the spectator a symmetrical appearance 
of the face in all partial profile views right or left. The same technical 
device makes the face appear unsymmetrical in a front view, and exagger- 


1 The position of the mouth is correspondingly asymmetrical and is slightly towards the right 
It thus appears symmetrically below the nose in the profile position, This may be noticed also in 
the camp-follower, the Herakles, and the recumbent figure at the north end of the pediment. 

* This exaggeration 15 even apparent in the reproduction given in 4egevu, Pl. 97, 44. 2 which 
shows a slight turn of the head to its own left. A strict e face view like that of Fig. 6 4 brings 
out the real plastic asymmetry in its true proportions. 
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ates this asymmetry for any view in partial profile, except the one intended 
by the sculptor. 

This peculiarity of treatment should not, however, be regarded as 
something invented once for all by the sculptors of the Aegina Pediments. 
It is rather the outcome of a long tradition, which ts already seen fully 
established in the East Pediment of Aegina, and which, in later times, 
as a plastic principle of paramount importance, is seen to permeate all 
Greek composition in which profile positions played a réle. 

A notable example is the famous Chariotcer of Delphi, which shows 
an asymmetry of the face, including the eyes, entirely analogous to that 
of our head. This comes out very clearly in Fig. 7 a, ὁ, αἱ If the statue 
ix conceived in an elevated position, the three-quarter profile left position 
cives a view of the face, approaching that of Fig. 7+, in which the 
calculated asymmetry of the ex face view is entirely annulled. The 
inevitable conclusion is that the Charioteer of Delphi was meant to be 
viewed in three-quarter profile left, and that it was in this direction, to the 
eft, that he was driving his chariot. 

There is one fact still to be considered about the Aegina head The 
head, as Furtwanvler has argued from the strong curve of the neck behind, 
belonged to a fvure with the upper part of the body inclined considerably 
torwards. This is the position in which Furtwangler, on the evidence 
of the part of a lett ley shown on PI. οὐ, 45, with good reason places 
his archer. Too much stress, however, must not be laid on this coincid- 
ence alone. when we recollect that our warrior K, on the evidence of 
the left foot shown in Fig. 5, must also be conceived as straining forward 
in combat. Our head does not fit on to a torso in either case, and 
it would be unsafe to aftirm that the particular curve of the neck was, 
in itself, more in harmony with the particular inclination forward of 
the archer than of our warrior. When, on the other hand, we come to 
evidence like that of the distribution of the corrosion and weathering, 
which is more conclusive as to the orientation of the head, it can hardly 
be a mere coincidence that the reticulation of the left side of the 
helmet fits in with the other data as to this orientation. When I 
came to the conclusion, on these vrounds, that the head must have been 
in profile left, and further, that it must have belonged to a figure in 


' For these Tam indebted to the kindness of Dr. Sieveking who has courteously prepared for 
me photographs from the cast at Munich, 
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the north wing of the pediment, it was by an inevitable process of 
exclusion that I assigned it to our warrior K. And then, to my own 
surprise, it turned out that the inclination forward of this figure furnished 
an explanation of the neck-curve of the head which seemed to be supported 
by more than a mere coincidence. It fitted in with the other evidence 
instead of being contradicted by it, as in the case of Furtwangler’s assign- 
ment of the head to the archer B in the south wing of the pediment. 

The general results of this investigation into the grouping of the 
figures in the pediment may be summarized as follows :— 

(1, In harmony with the formalistic spirit of the archaic period 
we have correspondence in the number of figures between the East and the 
West Pediment. This numerical correspondence is made probable in 
itself, by the fact that two main groups in either wing of either pediment 
correspond on general lines. The inherent probability of this corre- 
spondence is so great that any opposite view must bring forward strong 
positive evidence in favour of the theory that there are a smaller number 
of figures in one pediment than in the other. 

2) There is similarity on general lines in the manner of grouping the 
figures in either pediment, with divergencies in detail. Given this eeneral 
similarity, there are such special difficulties in the way of supposing a less 
number of figures in the one pediment than in the other that without 
positive evidence on the point the supposition is a matter of great 
improbability. 

(3) As the pediments are exactly the same size it is, in itself, unsafe 
for the archaic period, to suppose that they were not filled with an equal 
number of figures. Aesthetically considered, the ast Pediment with only 
five figures on cither side of the Athena, gives the feeling of something 
wanting to fill up the amount of space at our disposal. On the other 
hand, the thirteen figures in the West Pediment pioduce an impression 
of suitability which serves aesthetically to strengthen the conviction that 
there could not have been a less number of figures in the similar space of 
the Kast Pediment. 

In the tendency ¢owards the centre of the groups of the East 
Pediment and away from the centre of those of the West, is embodied a 
principle of pedimental composition which Furtwangler’s reconstructions 
have helped to bring out in a new and striking light. As regards the East 
Pediment, however, the architectonic correspondence with the West 
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Pediment that should result, has been seriously compromised by the 
introduction of Furtwangler’s falling figures. 

The disappearance of those figures brings the composition of this 
pediment into complete harmony with that of the other. The only 
contrast that exists is the contrasted harmony of centripetal and centrifugal 
lines respectively. 

And if there is one thing more than another that has been brought 
home to us by Furtwangler’s investigations, it is that such harmonic 
contrasts In composition were the order of the day with the sculptors of 
Aegina, 


DUNCAN MACKENZIE 
MUNICH, March, 1910. 


THE KOURETES AND ZEUS KOUROS. 


A STUDY IN PRE-HISTORIC SOCIOLOGY. 


‘lo μέγιστε Κοῦρε. χαῖρε μοι, 
KX pore. 
THE opening words of the Hymn to Diktaean Zeus recently tound at 
Palaikastro! instantly arrest attention. Zeus the Father of Gods and Men 
is invoked by a title that to our unaccustomed ears sounds strange and 
barely reverent. 
‘Greate-t of Kouroi, I give thee hail, Kronian.’ 

The Hymn of Invocation? is chanted by armed dancers who follow the 
vod as δαίμονες οὐ attendant spirits; they come to a stand about the well- 
fenced altarand there chant how at Dikte once the Kourectes tock the holy 
child ‘on their shields from Rhea and with noise of beating feet hid him 
away. ὁ The armed dancers, it is clear, are In some sense Kouretes them- 
selves and as such they invoke the Kouros. It may be that if we can under- 
stand the Kourctes, the gist of the Kouros will become clear. We begin, 
therefore, with the preliminary question :— 


EO eee the Noureles ? 
‘xat Κουρήτων 
Burxxos ἐκληθὴν ὁσιωθείς. 


Sce pp. 330 Ὁ 
ἦσῦμνος κλητικὺς Ritual Pymns of this or indeed of any class are unhappily rare Oan 
eaiest instance is the invecation of the Ball-god by the women of Elis: the Delphic Pavan to 
Dithyrambo> presents a later aud closer analogy, see my Lol Seana, pp. 438 and 417. To the 
question of these Cusos κλητικο an then cornection with the Dithyramb and choruses of daluares 
] hove to return later. 
3 See Prof, Gilbert Murray's restored text: py 357 6). 
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The question before us puzzled Strabo, and Lobeck in his great 
Agtlaophimus failed to solve it. In both cases the reason is the same. 
Strabo had necessarily lost and Lobeck not yet recovered touch with the 
social conditions and the primitive habits of thought, out of which arose 
the institution of the Kouretes. 

In one of the fragments of Book vii. Strabo! says, ‘ Many assert that 
the gods worshipped in Samothrace as well as the Kurbantes and the Kory- 
bantes and in like manner the Kouretes and the Idaean Daktyls, are the 
same as the Nabeirot, but as to the Kabeiroi they are unable to tell who 
they are. Not a very illuminating statement, but it just serves to show 
two things: frst, that in Strabo’s time even a learned man was in complete 
doubt as to the exact nature of the Kouretes; second. that in current 
opinion, Satyrs, Kouretes, Idaean Daktyls, Korybantes, and Kabeiroi 
appeared as fizures roughly analogous. 

Strabo devotes the third chapter of his tenth Book®? to the discussion of 
our question, [Vo were the Kouretes ? His discussion is intelligent and 
even acute. He could not solve the problem—the necessary anthropo- 
logical data were wholly lacking—but he approached as nearly to a 
solution as was possible for an inquirer of his date. 

Strabo apologizes for devoting to matters gvavsz-religious space that 
should have been dedicated to serious geography, and, by way of explana- 
tion, he adds that the sort of discussion he is about to engage in being of a 
theological nature is ‘not alien to the inquiry of the philosopher.’ * Strabo 
knew, what we tov often forget, that theology is the primitive stuff out of 
which ancient philosophy was made. 

Strabo's results must be briefly resumed :-— 

I omit his long geographical discussion as to the Aetolian and 
Akarnanian Kouretes. The only point that need here be noted ts his 
opening statement that some said the Kourctes of Actolia and Akarnania 
came from Crete. Our problem is not concerned with the geographical 

PPro. 51. Ὅτι rots ἐν τῇ Σαμυθρᾷκῃ τιμωμένους θεοὺς εἰρήκασι πολλοὶ τοὺς αὐτοὺς τοῖν» 


Καβείροις οὐδ' αὐτοὺς ἔχοντες λέγειν τοὺς Καβείρους οἵτινές εἰσι, καθάπερ τοὺς Κύρβαντας καὶ 
Κορύβαντας, ὡς δ᾽ αὕτως Κουρῆτας καὶ Idatous Δακτύλους. 
2 E, Bethe (70 ϑιεν, xxiv. 1889, p. grr) has shown that in all probability the source fia 
Strabo’. account as well as that of Diodorus (v. 64. 65) is the aararoyes νεῶν of Apollodetus, 
see Pauly-Wissova, Aca Lag d pacda, 2. Daktylor. 

' Strabo, x. c. 466. ἔστι μὲν οὖν θευλογικὺς πᾶς ὁ τοιοῦτος τρύπυς τῆς ἐπισκέψεως καὶ οὐκ 
ἀλλότριος τῆς τοῦ φιλοσόφου θεωρίας. 


x = ᾿ -- ᾿ - ~ 5 Ω με i ΕΥ̓ 
+ Strabo, x. c, $62... . καὶ ter uer ἐκ Κυήτης, τῶν δ᾽ ἐὲ Εὐβυίας τὸ γέτυς εἶται φασκόντω: 
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tribe of the Kouretes. The form Kovpys is simply what may be called a 
specialized derivative of κοῦρος, as γυμιής of γυμιός and perhaps ons of 
γόος. The Kouretes are Young Men in a special sense; any tribe 
anywhere might come to bear the name and undoubtedly such a tribe 
existed in Akarnania. Moreover, as Strabo himself notes, Homer ! applies 
the term Kouretes just to ordinary young soldiers, the flower of the army. 
Agamemnon bids Odysseus choose out ‘ Kouretes, the bravest of the 
Achaeans’ to bear the presents to Achilles. 

What puzzled Strabo was not this normal use of the word but the fact 
that in certain writings called Kouvpytica and περὶ Κουρήτων Τ particular 
Kouretes were described, who were not merely a local tribe but a class of 
beings marked out by certain singular and apparently incompatible 
characteristics. These characteristics he enumerates as follows. For clear- 
ness’ sake I do not follow Strabo’s order. 


Ι.---7 ἦς Keuretes as Δαίμονες and Wperonrar. 


The name Kouretes is applied by those who hand down Cretan and 
Phrygian traditions ’ to certain beings, who are not merely young men but 
who are δαίμονες and also attendants πρόπολοι) on the gods. This 
particular kind of Kouretes resembles Satyrs, Seilenoi, Bacchoi, and Tityroi? 
They are divine but not quite gods; they are, as we shall see, the stuff of 
which ancient gods are made. .According to some, the Korybantes, the Idaean 
Daktyls, the Tclchines are actually the same as the Kouretes. Others say 
that they are all akin but that there are slizht differences. To characterize 
them generally, they are one and all enthusiastic beings inspired with 
Bacchic frenzy. Hesiod,’ and Hesiod only, calls the Nouretes actually 
gods, he tells of 

. ‘the worthless idle race of Satyrs 
«And the gods, Kouretes, lovers of sport and dancing,’ 


+ Lid, 318-103, κρινάμενος κούρητας ἀριστῆας Παναχαιῶν, 
- Strabo, ἣν c. 466, ἅπερ Κουρητικὰ μὲν καὶ περὶ Κυυρήτων λέγεται. 
' Strabo. Ἀν c. 466. τοιούτους γάρ τινας δαίμονας ἢ πρυπύλυυς θεῶν τοὺς Κουρῆτάς φασιν of 
παρμαδύντες τὰ Ἀρητικὰ καὶ τὰ Φρύγια, 
tLe cel, ἔσιτε δὲ κᾶλλον τῷ περὶ Σατύρων καὶ Σειληνῶν καὶ Βακχῶν καὶ Τιτύμρων λύγᾳ. 
πα CRAIN, καὶ γένος οὐτιδανῶν Σατύρων καὶ ἀμηχανοεργῶν 
Κουρῆτές τε Θεοὶ φιλοπαίγωυνες, opxnor pe 
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11.---ὄ. 726 Kourctes as Magicians, as Mavtets and JTetallurgists. 


As δαίμονες whether wholly or half divine they fave αὐ manner of 
magical capacities. These capacities are by Strabo rather implied than 
expressly stated and are especially noticeable in the Korybantes. The 
Korybantes bind and release men from spells, they induce madness and 
heal it. The chorus asks! the love-sick Phaedra 


‘Ts this some Spirit, O child of man? 
Doth Hecat hold thee perchance, or Pan? 
Doth She of the Mountains work her ban, 
Or the dread Corybantes bind thee ?’ 


The passage is noteworthy because it brings the Korybantes into 
relation with the Mountain-Mother and with Hecate, a conjunction to be 
discussed later ‘p. 322. 

The Kouretes are-also, as all primitive magicians are, seers (μώντειςς. 
When Minos in Crete lost his son Glaukos he sent for the Kouretes to 
discover where the child was hidden.” Closely akin to this magical aspect 
is the fact that they are metal-workers.’ Among primitive people 
metallurgy is always regarded as an uncanny craft. The metal-working 
side of these figures comes out only in the Daktyloi and the Telchines. A 
step more and they become culture-Heroes, inventors of all the arts of life, 
house-building, bee-keeping, shield-making, and the like? 


[Π1.-.- The Kouretes as armed Ορχηστῆρες. 


The most salicnt and also, to our minds. the most singular character- 
istic of these magical δαίμονες, these half-divine medicine men, these seers 


and metal-workers, is that they are armed and orgiastic dancers. The 
ΝΣ TAT, ἢ σύ Ὑ ἔνθεος, ὦ κούρα, 
εἴτ᾽ ἐκ Πανὺς εἴθ᾽ “Exaras 
ἢ σεωμῶν Κυρυβαντων oot- 
TGs ἢ ματρὸς ὑρείας; 
The translations here and elsewhere are by Professor Gilbert Murray. 
oo MONO.  . ἢν ὦ; 
* Soph. a. Strabo, x. c. 473 says of the Idaean Daktyls of σίδηρόν τε ἐξεῦρον καὶ εἰργάσαντο 
πρῶτοι Kal ἄλλα πολλὰ τῶν πρὸς τὸν βίον χρησίμων. 
* Diod. Sic. v. 64. Idaean Daktyls are described as γόητες who superntend ἐπῳδὰς καὶ τελετὰς 
καὶ μυστήρια, They invent fire and the use of bronze and nen, The Kouretes are ἀρχηγοὶ THs 
πρὴς ἀλλήλους κοινῆς ὁμιλίας καὶ συιθιώσεως. 
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Kouretes, says Strabo,! are certain youths who execute movements [ἢ 
armour. It is especially as armed and orgiastic dancers that they fulfl 
their function as ministers in sacred rites. They inspire terror by armed 
dances accompanied by noise and hubbub of timbrels and clashing arms 
and also by the sound of the flute and shouting. 


[V.—The Nouretes as Φύλακες and ἸΙαιδοτρόφοι. 


In close connection with their function as armed dancers (ὀρχηστῆρες͵ 15 
another function which at first sight seems hardly congruous: the Kouretes 
are guardians (φύλακες, γμ75ὲ5 (tpodets\, child-rearcrs (παιδοτρόφοι͵. 
‘In the Cretan discourses, say> Strabo,’ * the Kouretes are called the nurses 
and cuardians of Zeus.’ And again in trying to explain the word Kouretes, 
he says+ they were so called either because they were young and boys or 
because of their rearing of Zeus. They earned this title, he adds, 
through being ‘as it were Satyrs attendant upon Zeus.” Among 
the mystic and other rites in which the Kouretes take a part as ministers 
Strabo’ expressly mentions, on the authority of Cretan tradition, the 
παιδοτροφία of Zeus and the orgtastic rites of the mother. Mother and 
child are of course correlatives. The principal myth in which the Kouretes 
figure a~ ministers is the story of the child-rearing. 

The myth and its ritual enactment is recounted by Strabo" as follows. 
After mentioning the mysteries of Demeter and Dionysos, he says ‘ These 
things in general and the sacred ceremonies of Zeus in particular, are per- 
formed with orgiastic rites and with the assistance of attendants (πρόπολοι) 
similar to the Satyrs that attend Dionysos. These attendants they call 
Kouretes. They are certain youny men who perform armed movements 


' Strabo, x. uc. 46S. τούτους δ᾽ ὠνόμαζυν Koupiras, νέυυς rivas ἐνόπλιον κίνησιν" μετ᾽ ὀρχήσεως 
ἀποδιδόντας. 

2 Tine x. ct. 406. ὡς δὲ τύπῳ εἰπεῖν καὶ κατὰ τὺ πλέον, ἅπαντας ἐνθυυσιαστικούς τιναν καὶ 
βακχικοὺυς καὶ ἐνοπλίῳ κινήσει μετὰ θυρύβου καὶ ψύόφυν καὶ κυμβάλων καὶ τυμπάνων καὶ ὕπλων, ἔτι δ᾽ 
αὐλοῦ καὶ Buns ἐκπλήτγτοντσς κατὰ τὰς ἱερουργίοσς ἐν σχήματι διακόνων. 

Lead, . © 472. ἐν δὲ τοῖς ἘἈρητικοῖς λόγυις of Κυυρῆτες Atos τρυβεῖς Ἀέγονται καὶ 
φύλακες, 

x. c. 468. ὥσθ᾽ οἱ Κουρῆτες ἤτοι διὰ τὺ νέοι καὶ κύροι ὧντες ὑπουργεῖν ἢ διὰ τὸ KovpuTpoperl 
τὸν Δία (λέγεται γὰρ ἀιφυτέρως) ταύτης ἠξιώθησαν τῇ" προτηγυρίας, οἱονεὶ Sarupoi τινες orres περὶ 
τὺν Δία, 

Ἔν, Ὁ, 460. τοιούτους yap τινες δαίμονας ἢ πρυπόλυυς θεῶν τοὺς Κουρῆτάς φασι! οἱ παραδύιτες 
τὰ Κρητικὰ καὶ Φρύγια, ἱερουργίαις τισὶν ἐμπεπλεγμένα τοῖς μὲν μυστικαῖς, ταῖς δ᾽ ὄλλαις περί τε τὴι 
Tot Διὸς παιδοτροφίαν τὴν ἐν Κρήτῃ καὶ τοὺς τῆς μητρὺς τῶι θεῶν ὑργιασιούς 

νι Ο 46, 
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accompanied by dancing and thev allege as their reason the myth about 
the birth of Zeus, in which Kronos is introduced with his habit of swallowing 
his children immediately after birth, and Rhea trying to conceal her birth- 
pangs and to get the new-born child out of the way and doing her utmost 
to save it. With a view to this she enlists the help of the Kourctes. 
They surround the goddess and with drums and with the din of other 
instruments try to strike terror into Kronos and to escape notice whilst 
trying to filch away the child. The child is then given over to them to be 
reared with the same care by which it was rescued.’ 

Strabo says the dancing young men allege or put forward (προστησα- 
μενοι as the reason of their dance the myth about the birth of Zeus. Just 
so the singers and dancers of the Palaiokastro hymn put forward the myth 
as the reason of their ritual— 

Ἔνθα yap σὲ παῖδ᾽ ἄμβροτον, 

ἀσπιδίηφόροι τροφῆες] 

map Ῥέας λαβόντες Toda 
κρούοντες ἀπέκρυψαν!) 

Strabo clearly regards the ritual as a dramatic presentation of the 
myth, but the myth is obviously aetiological, the after explanation rather 
than the initial cause of the ritual. This ritual of the slain child variously 
called Zeus, Dionysos, and Zagreus we are fortunately able to reconstruct 
in its main elements from a source earlier than Strabo. As regards the 
name Zagreus, Suidas! tells us that Zagreus ts Dionysos ‘according to the 
poets. This statement, save for the late poct Nonnus, who makes οἵ 
Zagreus an early Dionysos, is scarcely correct. Zagreus is a ritual rather 
than a mythological figure, a title, a special and probably primitive aspect 
of Dionysos as he appeared in Cretan rites. Precisely what clement in 
Dionysos-worship Zagreus represents, will be considered later (p. 330). 
Meantime. before the full function of the Kouretes can be understood. the 
myth and mysteries of Zagreus must be examined in detail. 


Zasreus and the Thunder-Rites. 


The mysteries of Dionysos (Zagreus} are, says Clement of Alexandria, 
‘utterly inhuman. He then proceeds to recount them. Utterly inhuman 


1 Suidas. 0.7. Zaypevss ὁ Διόνυσυς Tapa ποιηταῖς. 
- Nonnus, αι ἦν Ἀν τιν, OL. δῶκε γέρας Ζαγρῆϊ, παλαιοτέρῳ Διοτύσᾳ 
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they are as Clement understood or rather utterly misunderstood them: 
very human indeed, social and civilizing through and through if my 
interpretation be correct, so human and social that a very considerable 
portion of humanity thinks it well to practise analogous rites to-day. 

Let Clement? tell his story :— 

‘The mysteries of Dionysos are utterly inhuman, for while he was stl 
a child and the Kouretes were dancing round him their armed dance the 
Titans came stealthily upon him and lured him with childish toys and tore 
him limb from limb while he was yet a babe. Thus does the Thracian 
Orpheus, the poet of the Rite, recount 


The cones, the rhombos and the limb-bending toys, 
And the fair gold apples of the Hesperides.’ 


Other authorities add other details. The wicked Titans who stole the 
child away were painted over with white clay, gypsum? (ritavos). More- 
over, and this is of cardinal importance, there is a sequel to the story. 
After the child has been made away with (ἀφανισμὸς) or torn to pieces 
ἐιασπαρωγμός) he comes back to life again: there is an araSlwors, a 
παλιγγενεσία,, how and when we are not told. Some said* the child's 
heart was saved and then put back into a figure made of gypsum. In 
some versions’ the wicked giants or white-clay-men are struck with 
lishtning by Zeus and burnt to ashes and from these ashes sprang the 
numan race. 

The cardinal elements of the story are :— 


(1, A child is carefully tended by men called Kouretes. To cuard 
him they dance cver him an armed dance. 


‘Abel, Oprau, 198. τὰ yap Διονύσου μυστήρια τέλεον ἀπάνθρωπα. ὃν εἰσέτι παῖδα uta, 
ἐνόπλῳ κινήσει περιχυρευόντων Κουρήτων, δόλῳ δὲ ὑποδύντων Τιτάνων, ἀπατήσαντες παιδαριώδεσιν 
ἀθύρμασιν, οὗτοι δὴ οἱ Τιτᾶνες διέσπασαν. ἔτι νηπίαχον ὄντα, ὡς ὁ τῆς τελετῆς ποιητὴς Ορφεύς φησιν 
ὁ Θροκιηξ. 

κῶνος καὶ puUBOS καὶ παίγνια καμπεσίγυια 
μῆλα τε χρύσεα καλὰ παρ “Εσπερίδων λιγυφώνων, 

“ Harpocrat, ..7. ἀπομάττων, ὡς ἄρα οἱ Τιτᾶνες τὺν Διόνυσον ἐλυμήναιτο γύψῳ κατα- 
πλασάμενοι. 

Ἢ Plut. De fi. εὐ Os. xaxv. and 7% fa af, 7λε ῥά. ax. Διόνυσον δὲ καὶ Ζαγρέα καὶ Νυκτέλιον 
καὶ ᾿Ισοδαίτην αὐτὸν ὀνομάζουσι. καὶ φθοράς τινας καὶ ἀφανισμούς, καὶ τὰς ἀποβιώσεις καὶ παλιγ- 
γενεσίας, οἰκεῖα τοῖς εἰρημέναις κεταβολαῖς αἰνίγματα καὶ μυθεύματα περαίνουσι. 

4 Firmicus Mat. De Ziv. Prof. Aci. 6... . imaginem eius ex gypso plastico opere pertecit et 
cur pueri, ex quo facinus fuerat surore deferente detectum, in ea parte plastae conlocat, qua 
pectoris fuerant lineamenta formata. 

τ The sources for all these details are collected In ΑἸ 9. O,Ahica, pp. 224 ff and in Lobeck’s 
Aylaphamui, pp. 553 ff 
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(2) The child is made away with, killed, dismembered by men called 
Titans, * white-clay-men.’ 


(3; The child reappears, is brought to life again. Sometimes this 15 
effected by the white-clay-men, sometimes the child reappears as a white- 
clay-man himself, his heart being put into a figure of gypsum. 


(4) The white-clay-men are slain by thunderbolts. 


Clement and the other Christian fathers naturally confined their 
attention to the elements in the rite that seemed to them inhuman, the 
slaving and dismembering of the child. From their account we have only 
an accidental hint in the final vengeance on the Titans that thunder 
played any part in the story. 


Fortunately we are able to supplement our knowlejge from an account 
of the mysteries of Zagrceus, at once earlier and more sympathetic, which 
survives in a fragment of the Cvefavs of Euripides) This fragment is 
perhaps the most important document for Orphic religion that we possess. 
The reading in one crucial place has been questioned and several emenda- 
tions suggested. I propose to keep the text and to offer an interpretation 
of it that may, I think, furnish us with a new and significant factor in the 
rites of Zagreus. 

kor a moment let us see where the fragment must have stood in the 
lust play. The evidence is in part drawn from another recently discovered 
fragment. Weare in the palace of Minos in Crete. A child has been born 
to the royal house, a portent, the monstrous Minotaur, Minos is troubled, 
he will purify the palace, will ask the meaning of the portent. The whole 
scene reminds us of another lost play of Euripides, J/edanippe the Wuse, 
where the portentous twins are born and Melanippe in her famous. 
rationalizing, truly Euripidean speech, explains that the order of the 
cosmos is fixed and that such things as portents cannot be. Alinos then 
sends for the priests and medicine men, the Idaean Haktyls, presumably to 
purify the palace and bring peace and understanding. They leave their 
secrct sanctuary in Ida—the strange manner of its building they describe, 


A NAC Ka FPS 7; 

τ Berliner Alassthe teale, Ve 2, Gi Deh erfracuient (2) 1907, p. 73. See also (ας Korte, Me 
Arter des Euripatess m Aast, κα, Pink Aufatsn. YE. Curuus, Berlin, 1883, p. 195 and 
A. Kappelmacher, Ze ven Avcler Yes Euripides. ΤΕ πεν Era cy τὸ Versamml. Graz, 1009. 

στ Jiao BBA. 
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they come in white robes to the terror-stricken palace and in solemn 
anapaests tell of the manner of their life on Mount Ida and of the initiation 
ceremonies that have made them what they are and have given them 
authority to cleanse and interpret. 

Since they became mystics on Mount Ida their life has been 


sanctified : 
‘There in one pure stream 


My days have run, the servant [, 
Enhallowed, of Idaean Jove.!’ 


This general ceremonial purity of life they particularize by 
enumerating the various ritual acts they have accomplished which 
culminate in their attainment of the title Bacchos conferred on them by the 
college of the Nouretes. 


‘fam set free, and named by name 
A Bacchos of the Mailed Priests.’ - 


The rites of initiation by which they became Bacchoi are three in 
number :— 


΄ 


‘a, ‘Where midnight Zagreus roves, I rove. 
I have endured his thunder-cry ;’ 


(/) ‘Fulfilled his red and bleeding feasts ;' 
(¢) ‘Hleld the Great Mother's mountain-flame ;° ° 


Rites ὁ and ¢ the waving of the torches and the emoephagia 1 have 
discussed clsewhere.t Rite @ has hitherto been held unintelligible, and it 
is on @a that we must now focus our attention. 

Porphyry,’ who preserves the frasment for us—as a text on which to 
preach vegetarianism—has βροντάς. The MSS. follow him with the exception 
of the Leipzig MS. which has Sporas. Lobeck" suggests σπονδάς, which 
may be rejected as of impossible violence. The most plausible suggestion is 
Diels Sovtas=ox-herd Dictcrich’ accepts βούτας holding βροντάς to be 


bl 


ayrvor δὲ βίον τείνων ἐς vb 
y? t L " = t 


Athos Waruv μύστης γενόμην, 


᾿ t 
καί κουρήτΤωι 


f ? t 
Bark xos ἐκληθὴν ὑσιωθεις 


(7) καὶ ευκτιπύλου LZaypéews βρωντὸν 
(ὁ, τάς T wuvpayous δαῖτας τελεσα" 
() μητρί τ᾽ ὑρειᾳ δᾶδας ἀνασχώϊ!, 
4 Proh goménd, pp. 4δ3. 499. 
1 De Abst, ive 1a. ' See Nauck, @ ile. εν Or pias, We τῖ. 
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hopeless ; *perperam traditur SpovTas praeclare emendavit Dielesius. The 
pracclare is Juster than the ferferam, Wilamowitz-Moellendortt! follows 
Diels, interpreting Sovtas as βουκόλος. The temptation to adopt βϑούτας 
is severe. In the omophagia a wild bull was hunted and eaten ; the bull- 
forms of Dionysos are familiar; his followers are known to have been called 
Ὡουκόλοι; at Athens we have a βουκολεῖον and indeed an actual ϑούτης 
(Butes) worshipped in the Erechtheion. But had the original reading been 
Bovtas it is hard to see why the unintelligible Sporvtds should have been 
substituted. Following Prof. Gilbert Murray’s advice I have kept the text * 
and waited for further evidence as to its interpretation. 


Light came from an unexpected quarter. In investigating thunder- 
bolts I was referred to a passage, again, oddly enough, in Porphyry. 
Pythagoras, Porphyry ἡ tells us, in the course of his journey from Asia 
Minor to Italy came to Crete. There he met on landing some of the 
Mystae of Morgos one of the Idaean Daktyls, by whom he was initiated 
into their rites. The first rite he underwent at their hands was purification 
and this purification was effected by—the thunderbolt or thunder-stone. 


A thunder-stone is not so strange an implement of purification as it 
nught at frst sight appear. Celts or stone-axes over a large portion of the 
civilized world are, by a strange blunicr, taken to be thunderbolts— 
weapons shot down by the sky god. Such stones are called tu-day by the 
modern Greek peasant ‘lightning-axes’ (aetpowedéxia, a shortened form 
of ἀστραποπελέκια!. Great is their value as charms against thunder, 
σε ένα Similious, to keep milk sweet, to cure rheumatism and the like.! 

The celt reproduced in Fig. 1 is a curious illustration of the use οἱ 
these supposed thunder-stones in mysteries. It was found in the Argolid 


and is now in the Central Muscum at Athens. The inscription’ cannot 


1 - τ =~ ’ » 1 
Grrte Mani, 2) tLe PEP ας "ἐς ile, }. 7. lnste: fF, πο ar αἶνος Οὐ) ὲς 422, μ. 450, NOE 1. 


Pit, Lyte. iz. Ἐρήτης δ᾽ ἐπιβὰς tuts Mopyou μύσταις ἑνὺς τῶν ᾿Ιδαίων Δακτυλων. ὑφ ὧν καὶ 

ἐταθάρθη τῇ κεραυνία λίθῳ, 

* For the superstitions that gather round faces fortes, Celts as suppesed thundel-stones, sec 
HT. Martin's La fowdre dans ἐς tategue'e. To the general question of the sanetity of thunder-stones 
anid thetr place in the development of Greek religion I hope to roturn elsewhere 

* This inscription is inaccurately reproduced by Panot and Chaps Gree Previduze, vole va. 
1. 119, Fig. 5. The first four letters as given by them are Βάκχ which led me to hope that the 
word insevibed was Βάκχος, but Mr. RK. MM. Dawkins was goud enough to cxamine the actual stone 
and to send me the inscription corrected. The diawing in Fig. 1, with the connect inscription, 1 
owe to the kindness of Mrs. Hugh Stewart. Reproduced also by Cartanlhac. Luge de Δεν κε St: 
big. 14. 
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be interpreted and is probably of the εἰῤγαχας order, and it is clear that the 
scene represented has to do with Mithraic mysteries. We have the story 
of the holy bull and below, a figure that 
looks like a Roman soldier bearing a rod 
surmounted by an eagle, is received by a 
priest: the soldier is probably qualifying 
to become an ‘ Eagle.’ 


Porphyry δ then goes on to enumerate 
the various ceremonies gone through dur- 
ing initiation. Pythagoras had to wear a 
wreath of black wool, to lie face foremost 
near the sea for a whole night and finally 
to go down into the cave of Idaean Zeus, 


a great underground cavern on Mount 


= re h to spend thri in 
BAK AZIXYXTIANAOIEPIE Ida. The e had spend thrice nine 
days, and then at last he was allowed to 
ΓΙ. 1.,- THE SbPnsS ΤΟΝ Εν . 2 
ΕΣ Ν᾿ σαζοξ οὴ the throne which year by year 
was draped for Zeus. There was in Crete 

a tomb as well as a throne, since Porphyry tells us that Pythagoras 
engraved an inscription on it as follows; ‘Pythagoras to Zeus ’—and the 


beginning of what he wrote was :— 
‘Here died Zan and lies buried, whom they call Zeus,’ 


an inscription which reminds us of another divine being whose tomb Zeus 
took over :— 


‘Here died Pikos and lies buried, who is also Zeus,’ ° 


After all these solemnities the final apocalypse of an empty throne 
falls rather flat. Why is the throne draped 11 it is to remain empty?) Was 
the throne really empty? 1 think not—Zeus in human shape was not 
seated thereon, otherwise we should have been told, but his throne may on 
certain occasions have been tenanted by a symbol as, or even more 
awe-inspiring than himself—his thunderbolt. 

| Zoe. ett, supra, ἕωθεν μὲν παρὰ θαλάττῃ πρηνὴς ἐκταθείς, νύκτωρ δὲ παρὰ ποταμῷ ἀρνειυΐ 
μέλανος μαλλοῖς ἐστεφανωμένος. εἰς δὲ TH ᾿Ιδαῖον καλούμενον ἄντρον καταβὰς ἔρια ἔχων μέλανα τὸ" 
νομιζομένας τρὶς ἐννέα ἡμέρας ἐκεῖ διέτριψεν καὶ καθήγισεν τῷ Aci τόν τε στορνύμενον αὐτῷ κατ᾽ Eros 
θρόνον ἐθεάσατο, ἐπίγραωμά 7 ἐνεχάραξεν ἐπὶ τῷ τάφῳ ἐπιγράψας ᾿ Πυθαγόρας τῷ Aci.’ ot ἡ ἀρχή: 
Ὧδε θανὼν κεῖται Zav, ov Δία κικλήσκουσιν. 

- Suidas, s.7. Πῖκος.. .. ἐνθάδε κεῖται θανὼν . . Πῖκος ἡ καὶ Ζείς. 
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The two coins in Fig. 2 suggest this! The first is from Seleukeia 
Pieria.? the date probably early in the first century B.c.; the reverse shows 
a large thunderbolt with fillet attached, lying on a cushion on a throne. 
The legend is SEAEVKEQN THE IEPAS KAI AVTONOMOV. The 
turreted head on the obverse is supposed to be the Tyche of Seleukeia. The 
second coin figured is a denarius of Antoninus Pius and also shows a 
thunderbolt resting on a spread throne. Closely analogous in idea though 
not in style is a Graeco-Roman relief (Fig. 3) now in the museum at 
Mantua Here again we have the spread throne, the thunderbolt ; the 
only addition is an eagle. 

The thunderbolt was to the primitive Greek not the symbol or 
attribute of the god but itself the divine thing. the embodiment and vehicle 
of wana. As such, long after Zeus had taken on full human form in 
literature, it held its place in cultus, not as a weapon in the hand of the 


Fic. 2.--COINs sHOWING THE THUNDFRIOLT TAID ON A THRONE, 


human god but actually occupying his throne. This identity of the two is 
specially manifest in the figure of the infant Zagreus. In the terracotta 
το Ὁ from the Palazzo Colonna reproduced in Fig. 4 we have three 


dancing Kouretes or Korybantes, who clash their shields over the infant 


1 The coins reproduced are in the possession of Mr. A. B. Cook and will be discussed in his 
forthcoming book on the ALure,can Shy- God. 
publication. 


2 Brit, Mus. Cat, Gk. Cotns, Syria pp. 270 f., PL NNNIT. 6 and 5. The thunder-cult of 
Seleukeia Pieria is well known. Appian in his Aestory ef ὅντα (ce. 56) says of the inhabitants of 
Seleukeia θρήσκυυσι καὶ ὑμνοῦσι καὶ νῦν Κεραυνόν, 


[fe very kindly allows me to anticipate their 


Keraunos had annually appointed priest-, 
κεραυνοφόροι, With whom may perhaps be compared the λιθυφόρος who had a seat in the Dionysiac 
theatre at Athens, See my Mom, and Vyti. of Ainaint Adiens, p. 274, 

ΓΕ. Braun, Avwrnstviyplnelosie, Taf 6. 

4 Annals de Layt. xii. (1840) Τὰν, @agg., KR. Tam uncertain where the relief nowis. Εἰς Braun. 
who publishes it, says it passed from the Palazzo Colonna to the royal castle of Aglit near Turin. 
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Zeus; near him, lying on the ground, is a thunderbolt, his equivalent 
rather than his attribute. 

The human child completely replaces the thunderbolt. On the 
ivory relief! from Milan (Fig. 5) the child is seated on the throne once 
held by the thunderbolt. But the fact that child and thunder-stone were 
one and the same was deep-rooted in myth as well as ritual. Hesiod ᾿ 
knew it, at-least subconsciously. When Kronos was about to swallow 
Zeus, what is it that Rhea gave him and that he really swallowed? 
A stone in swaddling clothes. On the well-known relief* on the Capitoline 
altar Rhea is figured with the swaddled stone in her hands offering it to 
Kronos. When the ‘appointed time came’ that stone which he had 
swallowed last he vomited forth and set it up on the wide-wayed Earth as 
a sign and a marvel.t’ In goodly Pytho it was seen by Pausanias,’ it 
was anointed with oil day by day and had a yearly festival. It 
was not till the stone was vomited up that the thunder and lightning 
were let loose. Long before Zeus was Zeus, thunder and lightning were 
divine potencies, their vehicle a thunder-stone; by such a thunder-stone 
was Pythagoras purified, on such a thunder-stone did he gaze in the 
Diktaean cave. 

Given then a rite in which the catechumen is purified by a thunder- 
stone and which has for its culmination the probable, if not certain, 
ἀνακάλυψεις of a thunderbolt on a throne, was it in human nature not to 
heighten the dramatic effect by adding the sound of simulated thunder ? 

Here again we are not left to conjecture: we have definite evidence 
that in certain mystery-rites thunder was actually imitated by bull-voiced 
mimes, by drums and other apparatus. Strabo‘ in his account of the 
Kouretes summarized above (p. 309) mentions that Aeschylus® in the lost 


γι. Lett. 1846, Taf. 38. 

* Hes. Zheog. 485. τῷ δὲ σπαργανίσασα μέγαν λίθον ἐγγυάλιξει. 

' Weibeck, Avezstmytiolocdie, Atlas, ili. 24. 

+ Hes. Theoy. 496. πρῶτον δ᾽ ἐξείμεσσε λίθον, πύματον καταπίνων" 
τὸν μὲν Ζεὺς στήριξε κατὰ χθονὸς εὐρνοδείης 
Πυθοῖ ἐν ἠγαθέῃ γυάλοις ὕπο Παρνησοῖο 
anu ἔμεν ἐξοπίσω, θαῦμα θνητοῖσι βροτοῖσι: 


SE ὅσ. ἢ; 

δ See Prof. Gilbert Murray’s illuminating analysis and interpretation of the confused 
Hesiodic account in Anthropology and the Classics, p. 86. + FO: 

= Swauck,. Fir. 57. ταυρόφθογγοι δ᾽ ὑπομυκῶνται 


͵ “΄- “- 
πόθεν ἐξ ἀφανοῦς φοβεροὶ μῖμοι 
τυπάνου δ᾽ εἰκὼν ὥσθ᾽ ὑπογαίου 
nw , i 
βροντῆς φέρεται βαρυταρβής. 
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Edoni says that the instruments of Kotys were used by the Thracians in their 
orgies of Dionysos. Kotys is but a Thraco-Phrygian form of the Mountain 
Mother to whom the Cretan mystic expressly states he held aloft the torches. 
She was variously called Kotys, Bendis, Rhea, Kybele. After describing 
the din made by the ‘mountain gear’ of Kotyto, the maddening hum of 
the dombykes, the clash of the bronze cymbals and the twang of strings, 
Aeschylus goes on ‘dad bull-voices roar thereto from somewhere out of the 
unseen, fearful semblances, and from a drum an image as it were of thunder 
underground is borne on the air heavy with dread, 

Real thunder cannot be had to order, mimic thunder can, and we know 
was. Nor is it easy to imagine a more efficient instrument of ἔκπληξις. 
We know the very instrument with which in ancient days mimic thunder 
was manufactured, the famous Bull-roarer or ῥόμβος, the sound of whose 
whirring is mystical, awe-inspiring, and truly religious. It is like nothing 
in the world but itself, perhaps the nearest approach its the ominous sound 
of a rising storm-wind or angry imminent thunder. The rhombos is carefully 

escribed by the scholiast' on Clement of Alexandria in commenting on 

the passage quoted above, in which he describes ‘the wholly inhuman 
mysteries of Dionysos Zagreus.’ The rhombos, says the scholiast, is ‘a bit 
of wood to which a string is tied, and it is whirled round and round at 
initiation rites to make a whirring sound.’ 

In the mysteries of Zagreus, then, as practised by the Kouretes and 
Idaean Daktyls, the initiated man (1) was purified by a thunderbolt, 
(2) heard mimic thunder, (3) beheld a thunderbolt on a throne. He may 
I think fairly be said after these experiences to have ‘accomplished the 
Thunders.’ 


To resume, in the mysteries of Zagreus-Dionysos we have as certain 
elements :— 


1, The child and the toys, the famous crependza. 


todd Clemens Alex, Cohort. p. 5. Kavos καὶ ῥόμβος" ξυλάριον οὗ ἔξηπται τὸ σπαρτίον καὶ ἐν 
ταῖς τελεταῖς ἐδονεῖτο ἵνα ῥοιζῆ. Lobeck, Agdaeph, p. 7003; the scholiast professes to explain κῶνος 
but, as Mr. A. B Cook kindly pomted out to me, κῶνος is obviously sume form of spinning top. 
Tne object described ax a bit of wood with a string through it, τὸ obviously a rhombos or Bull- 
yoarer. The tibhography of the Lull-roarer is fully piven by Dr. FPiaver, Getter Aca 22, 
vol. in, note rt. To the authorities here given must now he added the valuable papers by Mr. R. R. 
Marett, Savage Supreme Leng, and the δἰ Δ σαν εν, τὰ Hibbert Journal, Jan. 1910, and M. van 
Gennep. Wythes ef λύε πίε 2 Australie, Intioduction, pp. Iwai. ff. The interesting fragment of 
A Tupsyton vase published by Mi. J. PL Droop, “8... au. |. $2, Fig. 2 (4) represents a rite of the 
making of thunderand hghtning. But Treserve the discussion of this fragment for a future occasion. 
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(2) The death, disappearance or tearing to pieces of the child 
(ἀφανισμὸς, σπαραγμόςλ. 


(3) The re-appearance, re-birth, resurrection of the child (ἀναβίωσις, 
παλιγγενεσία). 


(4) The Titans disguised with the white clay. 
(5) The Thunder- Rites. 


What does it all mean? 

The orthodox explanation is that the child is a sort of vegetation 
spirit or corn-baby, torn to pieces in winter, revived in spring. I do not 
deny that in the myth there is an element of corn-baby, but the explanation 
cannot be regarded as satisfactory, as it fails to explain the Thunder- Rites, 
the Kouretes, and the Titans disguised with white clay. 

I offer a simpler and I think more complete explanation. Every 
single element, however seemingly preposterous, in both the ritual and 
myth of Zagreus can be explained I believe by the analogy of premztive 
rites of tribal initiation. 


This I had long suspected because of the white-clay-men. These I 
have already fully discussed elsewhere! and I need now only briefly resume 
what is necessary for the immediate argument. The word Titanes (white- 
clay-men) comes of course from titdvos, white earth or clay, gypsum. 
The Titanes, the white-clay-men, were later, regardless of quantity, 
mythologized into Titanes, Titans, giants. Harpocration,? explaining the 
word ὠπομάττων, says that the Titans, when they tore Dionysos to pieces 
were covered with a coat of gypsum in order that they might not be 
recognized. Later people when they were initiated went on doing the 
same thing and for the same reason that most people do most things 
nowadays, because ‘it was the thing to do. Nonnus® also says that the 
Titans were ‘ whitened with mystic gypsum. 

A coat of white paint was one means among many of making yourself 
up as a bogey, a ghost, and disguising your real character as a common 


τ Seems /reccemeid, Pp. 492. 


~ ἐκμιμούμενοι Ta μυθολογούμενα Tap ἐνίοις, ὡς ἄρα of Titaves τὸν Διόνυσον ἐλυμήναντο γύψῳ 


καταπλασάμενοι ἐπὶ τῷ MN γνώριμοι γενέσθαι. τοῦτο μὲν οὖν τὸ ἔθνος ἐκλιπεῖν. πηλῷ δὲ ὕστερον 
is 
καταπλαττεσθαι νομίμου χάριν. 
" Nonn. Dronys. xxvu. 228. ἐλευκαίνοντο δὲ γύψῳ 


μυστιπόλῳ. 
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human man. Any disguise reinforces the normal personality. <A coat of 
white or sometimes black paint is the frequent disguise of savages to-day 
when, in ceremonies of initiation for the edification of their juniors, they 
counterfeit their tribal ancestors. 

The Titans then, the white-clay-men, are real men dressed up as 
bogeys to perform initiation rites. It is only later when their meaning 15 
forgotten that they are explained as Titanes, mythological giants. Thus 
much was clear to me years ago: ze. that under the myth of Zagreus 
lay some form of initiation rite. What I then did not see, though my 
blindness seems to me now almost incredible, was the significance of the 
child and the toys and above all why the child was first killed and then 
brought back to life. Nor did I understand the meaning of the Thunder- 
rites. 

Again light came to me unexpectedly from a paper kindly sent to me 
by Dr. Frazer! containing an account of certain initiation ceremonies 
among the Wiradthuri tribes of New South Wales. This account must be 
briefly resumed :— 


‘At a certain stage in the initiation ceremonies of these tribes the 
women and children huddled together and were securely covered up with 
blankets and bushes. Then a number of men came from the sacred 
ground where the initiation ceremonies were performed. Some of them 
swung bull-roarers, and some of them took up lighted sticks from a fire, 
and threw them over the women and children “to make them believe that 
Dhuramoolan had tried to burn them.” Atalater period of the ceremonies 
the boys were similarly covered up with blankets, a large fire was kindled 
near them, and when the roaring of the wood and the crackling of the 
flames became audible, several old men began to swing bull-roarers, 
and the lads were told that Dhuramoolan was about to burn them. These 
performances were explained by a legend that Dhuramoolan, a powerful 
being, whose voice sounded like the rumbling of distant thunder, had been 
charged by a still more powerful being called Baiamai, with the duty of 
taking the boys away into the bush and instructing them in all the laws, 
traditions, and customs of the community. So Dhuramoolan pretended 


1 On some Ceremonies of the Central Australian Trthes. Melbourne. 190t. Dr. Frazer's 
authority is R. H. Matthews, Zhe Burbung ef the Wiradthure Tribes, Journal of Anthropological 
Lustitute. xxv. (1896), pp. 297 57., 308, 311, 
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that he always killed the boys, cut them up, and burnt them to ashes, after 
which he moulded the ashes into human shape, and restored them to life 
as new beings.’ 

With the Cretan ritual in our minds it is clear that the Wiradthuri 
rites present more than an analogy ; :zufato nomine the account might have 
been written of Zagreus. 


I have chosen the account of the Wiradthuri out of countless other 
instances, because in it we have the definite statement that the boys were 
burnt to ashes and Zagreus-like remodelled again in human shape. But 
everywhere in Africa, in America, in Australia, in the South Pacific Islands, 
we come upon what is practically the same sequence of ceremonies. When 
a boy is initiated, that is when he passes from childhood to adolescence, this 
pantomime, this terrifying (ἔκπληξις), this painting him with clay, this pre- 
tended killing of the child, and bringing him back to life again as a young 
man, is everywhere enacted. Till the boy has died and come to life again, 
till he has utterly ‘put away childish things’ he cannot be a full member 
of the tribe, he may not know the tribal secrets or dance the tribal dances, 
he may not handle bull-roarers, he cannot perform any of the functions of 
the full-grown man. 

At and through his initiation the boy is brought into close communion 
with his tribal ancestors: he becomes socialized, part of the body politic. 
Henceforth he belongs to something bigger, more potent, more lasting, 
than his own individual existence: he is part of the stream of the totemic 
life, one with the generations before and yet to come. 

So vital, so crucial is the change that the savage exhausts his imagt- 
nation and his ingenuity in his emphasis of death and new birth. It is not 
enough to be killed, you must be torn to pieces or burnt to ashes. Above 
all you must utterly forget your past life. The precautions taken to secure 
this completeness of death and resurrection and consequent oblivion are 
sometimes disgusting enough. Murder is carefully counterfeited with the 
help of bladders of blood and the like. Sometimes the details are 
amusing: not only does the boy forget his own name that in this his social 
baptism he may receive a new one, but he does not know his own mother, 
he has forgotten how to speak and can only stammer, he cannot even 
swallow, he has to be artificially fed. He cannot come in straight at the 
door but must stumble in backwards. If he forgets and stupidly recognizes 
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his mother or eats his food in normal fashion he is taken back and * huskin- 
awed ’ again.! 

It is not only the passage from childhood to adolescence that among 
savages is marked by rites of initiation of death and resurrection. As 
Monsieur van Gennep? has well shown in his suggestive book, the 
ceremonies that accompany each successive stage of life, ceremonies, ze. 
of birth, of marriage, of ordination as a medicine-man, and finally of death, 
are, no less than the ceremonies of adolescence, one and all Rites de Passage, 
ceremonies of transition, of going out from the old and going in to the new. 
In each and all the sequence is the same: purification (κάθαρσις) from the 
old must precede revelation ἀποκάλυψις) of the new. In each and all the 
candidate must bathe in Lethe before he can drink of the waters of 
Mnemosyne. Looked at socially ὁ the process is one of tribal initiation ; 
moralized, spiritually envisaged, it becomes a Death unto Sin anda New 
Birth unto Righteousness, ἔφυγον κακόν, εὗρον ἄμεινον. 


We return now with material for a fuller understanding to the Kouretes. 
The Armed Dancers, the ‘Mailed Priests’ were also Child-Rearers 
(παιδοτρόφοι͵, ‘ Nurses as well as Slayers, as the Orphic Hymn says.* These 
functions of the Kouretes and Korybantes, which seemed at the outset 
incongruous are now seen to be of the very essence of their being. They 
are armed because they have themselves attained to manhood; through 
initiation they are Child-Rearers, because in their turn they take the boys 
from their mothers and tend and initiate a new generation of warriors. 

Their other functions fall easily and naturally into place. They are the 
inventors of the arts of civilization, because, if the investigations of recent 


1 For details as to Death and Resurrection element in initiation Ceremonies see H. Schutz, 
Altersklassen und WUannerbunde, 1902; H Webster, Primitive Serre? Societics, 1908; H. Hubert 
and M. Mauss, J/anges @ Histoire des Religions, 1909, pp. 144 ff.; A. van Gennep, Les refer de 
Passa, 1909, pp. 93 ff.; L. Lévy-Bruhl, Zes fowctions mentales dans les Soctét's Infcerieurves, 19to, 
pp. 409 ff.; and especially, Dr. J. G. Frazer, G. 4. 13.5 ui. pp. 423 ft. 

* Les Rites de Passage, Paris, 1909. 

ὁ This is not the place to discuss the question how far religious conceptions aie the outcome of 
collective representation and as such are socially induced. But I should like here to record my 
conviction that so far as Greek religion goes the theories of MM, Durkheim and Huber and Mauss 
are supported by the fact that Orphic ritual and religion clearly takes tty tise socially in tiibal 
initiation rites In the light of these new sociological investigations the phenomena of early Greek 
religion as well as early Greek philosophy will have to be entirely reconsidered, a matter to which, 
together with the question of Lethe, Mnemosyne, and the Platonic ἀνάμνησις. I hope to return in 
another connection 


} , , ᾿ 7 > ae “- 
NNAVIIL If Toomees τε καὶ AUT ὑλετηρεξ. 
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anthropologists! are correct, it is not so much about the family and the 
domestic hearth that the beginnings of the arts cluster, as about the 
institution know as the Man’s House Here unencumbered by woman, 
man practises and develops his diverse crafts, makes his weapons, his boats, 
his sacred images, his dancing masks. Even after marriage when he counts 
as an elderly man, he returns to the Man’s House to keep in touch with 
civilization and the outside world. The Kouretes at Messene had, 
Pausanias 3 tells us, not a μας but a megaron.* 

Equally explicable in the light of initiation is the function of Kouretes 
and Korybantes as Davcers. Pantomimic dancing is of the essence of each 
and every primitive mystery. Todisclose the mysteries is as Lucian’ puts it 
‘to dance out the mysteries.’ Instruction among savage peoples 1s always 
imparted more or less in mimetic dances.® At initiation you learn certain 
dances which confer on you definite social status. When a man ts too old 
to dance, he hands over his dance to another and a younger, and he then 
among some tribes ceases to exist socially. His funeral when he dies is 
celebrated with scanty and perfunctory rites ; having lost his dance he is a 
negligible social unit.’ 

Finally in the light of initiation ceremonies we understand why the 
Kouretes and Korybantes though they are real live youths are yet 
regarded as δαίμονες, as half-divine,* as possessed (ἔνθεοι), enthusiastic, 
ecstatic and why their ceremonies are characterized by Strabo? as orgiastic. 
The precise meaning of orgies will concern us later, for the present it is 


' See especially H. Schurtz, Altershiissen and Mannerbundie, p. 48. 

2-H. Webster, Przmitive Secret Societies, ch. 1, 

ἐν, 31. 7 Κουρήτων μέγαρον ἔνθα (ga τὰ πάντα ὁμοίως καθαγίζουσιν. 

+ That institutions analogous to those of the Man’s House among savages lived on in Crete we 
have abundant evidence In Strabo’s account (B. x.) of Cretan institutions. The ᾿Αγέλαι with their 
ἄρχοντες, the συσσίτια, the ἀνδρεῖα clearly belong to the same social morphology as the Mannerhaus. 
It is probable that the ἁρπαγή and the custom ἀποκρύπτειν τὸν παῖδα (B. x, 483), is a mi-under- 
standing and in part a corruption of primitive initiation Ceremonies. 

> Pisc. 33. ἤν τινα καὶ τῶν μεμυημένων ἰδὼν ἐξαγορεύοντα τοῖν θεοῖν Ta τἀπύρρητα καὶ eFopyor- 
μενον ἀγανακτήσω.,. 

5. Webster, of. eff. pp. 50, 51. 

TAR. Wertz, Contribution a une &ude sur la représentation collective dela mort. Annee 
Soctologigue, x. 1905-6. 

δ Epimenides of Knossos, the typical medicine-man of antiquity, was addressed as Κούρης νέος 
—he had the power of leaving his body and returning to it at will—see Suidas, s.z. ᾿Ἐπιμενίδης, 
—he was δεινὸς τὰ Oefa—he acquired his lore not by learning but through the teaching of a dream. 
He is saul to have written 2 Κουρήτων καὶ Κορυβάντων γένεσις. He was, some said, worshipped 
by the Cretans as a god, see Diog. Laert. i. 111-115, and Max, Tyr. ον 22. p. 224. 


4 x fel « δὲ fi ree Ὡς ᾿ x ὸ f ef ait. ‘ ; ' 
~ 4 5: WS OF TUS εἰπεὶρ καὶ KATA T πλέον. ἅπαντας ἐνθυυσιαστικουὺυς TLS καὶ Βακχικοῖς 
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enough to note that in most savage mysteries it is a main part of the 
duty of initiators to impersonate gods or demons. The initiators dress up 
as the ancestral ghosts of the tribe, sometimes even wearing the actual 
skulls! of their ancestors, and in this disguise dance round the catechumens 
and terrify them half out of their senses. It is only when fully initiated 
that the boys learn that these terrific figures are not spirits at all but just 
their living uncles and cousins.2 The secret is never imparted to women 
and children. To do so would be death. 

The Kouretes as ancestral ghosts are not yet gods but, as remarked at 
the outset, they are the stuff of which primitive gods are made. The divine 
personage of the myth, as distinguished from the ritual of the Kouretes, 
was originally a κοῦρος, later he sank to be a child, a babe, variously called 
Zagreus, Dionysos, Zeus. We may suspect that the Greeks when they lost 
touch with the real meaning of the rites of adolescence invented Infant- 
Initiation.’ Anyhow to later theologians the ‘infant’ Zeus always 
presented something of difficulty if not of scandal: a babe is the attribute 
of a divine Mother rather than of a divine Father, and an infant Zeus, 
the cult of the mother once overshadowed, needed apology. It was 
consigned to a ‘local legend’ and was due to ‘contaminatio with the child 
Dionysos.’ 


With the discovery of the Palaikastro Hymn the Kouros came to his 
own again. The maiden worships Kore the Maid, the mother worships 
the Mother, leer or Vata; the senate of elders, the γέροντες worship 
Zeus the Counsellor. But the young men in their pride, released from 
boyhood and the sway of women, the young men armed and ripe for 


marriage, the Kouretes, worship their own image, their prince of youths, 
their greatest Kouros,' 


‘Tw, μέγιστε Kotpe, yaipe μοι. 


1 Ἡ, Schuitz. οὐδ, cet, p. 358. 

“Ἢ, Webster, eA. τό, pp. 10r and 187. 

᾿ There may have been, as Mr. Hugh Εν Seebohm kindly points out to me, a blend of the 
various rites undergone at sticcessive ages, birth, puberty, ete. 

* In the archaic votive inscriptions of Thera carved on the living rock Aozres occurs three 
times, each time with a Aoppa, see /.G.2, JA. iil. 354, 355, 371, and Hiller v. Gaertringen, (ze 
archutsihe Kultur ὡς lasel Thera, Gerlin, 1807, p. 17. For locat cults of the Kouretes, see 
Prof, Busanquet’s paper. 
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The Koures as Vear-God. 


Δίκταν ἐς ἐνιαυτὸν ἕρ- 
πε καὶ γέγαϑι μολπά. 

The function of the Kouros, the Divine Youth, is to bring fertility ; at 
his coming come prosperity, physical and moral, to bees and flocks and 
herds, to men and cities and sea-faring ships. 

Moreover, and again the phrase is arresting, the Invocation Hymn 
(ὕμνος κλητικός) bids the Kouros come‘ for the year’ (εἰς ἐνιαυτόν). What 
does evs ἐνιαυτὸν precisely mean? What is the connection between the 
Year and the Divine Young Man? 

With the Greek mythology, ve. intellectual representation is always apt 
to obscure ritual. The Kouretes have become mythological, their ritual 
meaning as initiators has been, we have seen, obscured. Still more obscure 
is their function as δαίμονες of the year. Happily certain kindred Roman 
figures kept their actuality, and their ritual functions as δαίμονες of the 
year are clearly defined. The word constantly recurring brings to mind 
inevitably these Roman functionaries. It is impossible to hear the ritual 
injunction θόρε without recalling the Roman ‘leapers,’ the Salii. In the 
light of the 541} the riddle of the Kouros as Year-God is easily read. 


(@) The Salic: Mamurius Veturius and Anna Perenna. 


Denys of Halicarnassos’ in his full and interesting account of the 
Salii saw that Kouretes and Salli were substantially the same: ‘In my 
opinion, he says, ‘the Saliot are what in the Greek language are called 
Kouretes, we (ze. the Greeks) give them their name from their age, from 
the word κοῦροι, the Romans from their strenuous movements, for jumping 
and leaping is called by the Romans σφ). Denys exactly hits the mark, 
the term Aouretes expresses the essential tact common to Salii, Korybantes, 
etc., that all are youths ; the various special names, the meanings of some of 
which are lost, emphasize particular functions. 

Denys* describes in detail the accoutrement of the Salii, which 
reminds us rather of pricst than warrior. He notes the purple chitons and 


 etnt, Rom. ii. 70,71. καί εἰσιν of σάλιοι κατὰ γοῦν τὴν ἐμὴν γνώμην Ἑλληνικῷ μεθερμη- 
᾽ . f wn € > £ ~ ‘ ~ τ, ; 
νευθέντες ὀνόματι Κουρῆτες, ὑφ᾽ ἡμῶν μὲν ἐπὶ τῆς ἡλικίας οὕτως ὠνομασμένοι παρὰ τοὺς κούρους, ὑπὸ 
of ͵ “ nm ld , ’ “~ - . ’ - 
δὲ Ρωμαίων ἐπὶ τῆς συντόνου κινήσεως. τὸ γὰρ ἐξάλλεσθαί τε καὶ πηδῶν σαλῖρε ὑπ᾽ αὐτῶν λέγεται, 
μὰ ate 3 ἃς ? = t > a aan - ͵ - 
Lec. ctl. καὶ τὰς καλουμένας ἀπίκας ἐπικείμενοι ταῖς κεφαλαῖς, πίλους ὑψηλοὺς εἰς σχῆμα 
᾽ Ω Ν f ΄ τὴ 
συναγομένου κωνοειδές, ἃς “Ἕλληνες προσαγορεύουσι κυρβασίας. 
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bronze girdles, the short cloaks and the conical caps! (apzces) called, he 
says, by the Greeks κυρβασίαι, a name with which very possibly the word 
Kurbas, a bye-form of Korybas, was connected. One point in his 
description is of special interest: Each man, he says, is girt with a sword 
and in his right hand wields ‘a spear or a staff or something of that sort,’ * 
in his left is a Thracian shield. We think of the Salii as clashing their 
swords on their shields, but the Salii seen bw Denys seem to have had some 
implement as to the exact nature of which Denys is uncertain. 

The design in Fig. 6 from a relief found at Anagni® may throw some 
light on this uncertainty. The Salii are shown in long priestly robes with 


Fic. 6.—RELIEF FROM ANAGNI. 


shields in their left hands. In their right is not, as we should expect, 
a spear or a sword but an implement that may be a double drumstick.+ 
Some such implements Denys must have seen. This looks back to the old 


1 Among savages a conical cap of striking appearance is a frequent element in the disguise of 
the initiator or medicine-man. See Schurtz, of. crt. pp. 336, 370, 384, and L. v. Schroeder, 
Slimus und Mystertum, p. 476, and Codrington, The Welanestins, Ὁ. 78. 

* Loe. cit. παρέζωσται δ᾽ ἕκαστος αὐτῶν ξίφος καὶ τῇ μὲν δεξιᾷ χειρὶ λόγχην ἢ ῥάβδον ἥ τι 
τοιοῦθ᾽ ἕτερον κρατεῖ, τῇ δ᾽ εὐωνύμῳ κατέχει πέλτην Θρᾳκίαν. 

* Annali αἵ, [nst. 1869, Tav. d’agg. E. O. Benndorf, who publishes the relief does not say where 
it now 15. 

4+ Mr. Cycl Bailey suggests to me that it may represent some sort of thunder-making imple- 
ment, and kindly reminds me that a fragment of the Carmen Sa/tare reads i— 


Cume tonas Leucesie piae tet tremonti 
quom tibi cunet dextumum tonaront, 
To the question of these implements [ hope to return on another occasion in a discussion of 
Thunder-Rites. 
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days when the shield was not of metal but of skin. Euripides’ speaking of 
Crete, says that there the triple-crested Korybantes found for Dionysos and 
his Bacchants their ‘skin-stretched orb.’ In a word timbrel and shield were 
one and the same, a skin stretched on a circular or oval frame and played 
on with a drumstick; the gear of Salii and Korybantes alike was, to begin 
with, musical as well as military. 

The helmets worn by the Salii on the relief may also be noted. They 
are not of the form we should expect as representing the canonical apex. 
They have three projections and in this respect recall the ‘ triple-crested ’ 
Korybants of Euripides. Possibly the central knob may have been 
originally of greater length and prominence and may have given its name 
to the apex. The shields carried on the Anagni relief are slightly oblong 
but not indented ; the regular indented ‘ Mycenaean’ shape is well secn on 
an Etruscan gem in the Museum at Florence.’ 

The first month of the old Roman year, March, the month of Mars, 
was given up to the activities of the Salii. We have no evidence that they 
took any part in initiation ceremonies, but it is worth noting that it was in 
the month of March (17th) at the Liberalia, that, according to Ovid. the 
Roman boy assumed the toga. Thisassumption qualified him for military 
service and may have been the last survival of a tribal initiation 
ceremony, On the first day of the year, the birthday of Mars, it was 
fabled, the original avc:/e fell from heaven’ and through the greater part of 
the month the holy shields were kept ‘moving.’ Of the various and com- 
plex ceremonials conducted by the Salit we need only examine two,' which 
throw light, I think, on the Palaikastro hymn :— 


l Bacch. 123, ἔνθα τρικόρυθες ἄντροις 

βυρσότονον κύκλωμα τόδε 
μος Κορύβαντες ηὗρον. 

* Loe. tits Supra: 

3 See kidgeway, arly ge ὁ) Greece, p. 455, Fig. 83. Denys states that the shield carried 
on the left arm was a Thracian fe/fa. Prof. Ridgeway concludes (af. οὐδ p. 465) that it was the 
shield of the trne Tmacians, the kindred of the Mycenaean people, and that it survived in the 
rites of the Kouretes. According to Clement (S¢rum. i, 16, sud gnuzt.) the fe/ta was invented by the 
Hlyrians, who, if Prof. Ridgeway is right, belong to the primitive Aegean stock. A curious double 
anctle appears on a denarius of P. Licinius Stolo, figured by Mr. W. Warde Fowler, Ae 27 
Festieaés, p. 350. On the same coin the afrv is very clearly shown. 

+ Ovid, Ausé?, iu. 771.  Restat ut inveniam quare toga libera detur 

Lucifero puetis, candide Bacche, tuo. 

" Ovid, Fast. τὰς 259-273. 

* The sources for both festivals are fully given in Roschers Zevicov, wa. Mos, andin Vi 
Warde Fowler's Roman Festizws, pp. 44-54. 
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(iz) the Mamuralia (March 14). 
(6) the festival of Anna Perenna (March 15). 
Both have substantially the same content. 
Ovid! asks 
‘Who now will tell me why the Sali bear 
Mars’ sacred arms and chant Mamurius δ᾽ 


The question has been long ago answered by Mannhardt, Usener, and 
Dr. Frazer.2 Ovid will have it that Mamurius is commemorated because 
he was the skilful smith who made the eleven counterfeit anczlza, but 
Lydus? lets out the truth. On March 14, the day before the first full moon 
of the new year, a man dressed in goat-skins was led in procession through 
the streets of Rome beaten with long white rods and driven out of the 
city. His name was, Lydus says, Mamurius, and Mamurius we know was 
also called Veturius*+ He is the old Year, the Old Mars, the Death, 
Winter, driven out before the incoming of the New Mars, the spring. 
Not less transparent as a year-god is Anna Perenna, ‘ Year-in year- 
The details of her festival have no special significance: Ovid? 
describes it as a rude drinking bout of the plebs; men and women 
revelled together, some in the open Campus Martius, others in rough huts 
made of stakes and branches ; they sang and danced and prayed for as many 
years of life as they could drink cups of wine. It was just an ordinary 
New Year’s festival. Lydus® gives us the gist of it though he does not 
mention Anna Perrena. On the Ides of March he says there were public 
prayers that the coming year might be healthy.’ The name Anna Perenna 
speaks for itself. Obviously Anna is the year, presumably the New Year, 
Perenna®?® is the year just passed through, the Old Year—ferannare 


) 


out. 


1 Fastt, i. 259. (15 mihi nune dicat, quare celestia Martis 
Arma ferant Salhi, Mamuriumque canant ? 

ὁ Mannhardt, Basenehultus, 266, 297; Usener, Zalsche WJyticn, in Xtetn. Aus, 1875, p. 183 3 
Frazer, of. ἰδ vol. ul. pp. 122 th. 

° De Mens iv. 49. ἤγετο δὲ καὶ ἄνθρωπυς περιβεβλημένος δοραῖς, καὶ τοῦτον ἔπαιον ῥάβδοις 
λεπταῖς ἐπιμήκεσι Μαμούριον αὐτὸν καλοῦντες. 

4 The redupheated form Marmar occurs in the Carmen Arca’e and from it Mamurius is 
probably formed, see Walde, Lat. Atym. Worterfuchk. σὸς; for Vetuius as the old year, cf. Gk. 
Féros. 

Y Pastis Wie 523 ἢ. 

& De Mens. lor. cel 

° De Mens. iv. 40. καὶ εὐχαὶ δημύσιαι ὑπὲρ τοῦ ὑγιεινὸν γενέσθαι τὸν ἐνιαυτύν. 

* Varro, Sat, εν Δ). p. 506, ‘Fe Annaac Petanna,’ and Macrob. i. 12. 6, publice et privatim 
ad Annam Percnnam sacrificatum itur ut annare et perannare commode liceat. 
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is to live the year through—aAnna Perenna was not two divinities but as it 
were a Janus with two faces, one looking back, one forward, Prorsa, Postverta. 
This comes out very clearly in a story told by Ovid,’ a story that may 
reflect a bit of rustic ritual. Mars is about to marry: the wedding-day 15 
come, he seeks his bride. Instead he finds old Anna (Anna Perenna) who 
has veiled her face and counterfeits the bride* The young Year-god will 
wed the young Year-goddess, Anna; the old Year-goddess he cannot 
and will not wed. Anna Perenna is but the feminine equivalent of 
Mamurius Veturius. 

Ovid? piles up conjectures as to who and what Anna was. Out of 
his rubbish heap we may pick up one priceless jewel :— 


‘Some are there to whom Anna is the Moon, 
For with her months she fills the circling year. 
Some call her Themis, others call her Io.’ 


Luna, Themis (order), and the Inachian cow are of course all one and 
the same, the Moon as the Measurer and as the Horned Wanderer through 
the sky. Man measures time first by recurrent days and nights, then by 
recurrent Moons, then by the circle of the Sun’s year and its seasons, finally 
he tries to adjust his Sun Year to twelve Moon-months.*| Eleven Moon- 
shields* counterfeit the one actual Moon-month. Broadly speaking Anna, 
though she cannot be said to ée the Moon stands for the Moon-Year, 
Mamurius for the Sun-Year, and Anna is the earlier figure of the two. 

This idea of Anna and Mamurius as Moon-Year and Sun-Year 
throws light on a curious Etruscan monument that has hitherto baffled 
explanation. In Fig. 7 we have a portion of the design from a 
Praenestine cista® now in the Berlin Museum. JJZexervaa holds a young 


1 Fasti, iii. 695. Ovid recounts the story as aeteological, 

Inde ioci veteres obscaenaque dicta canuntur. 

2 For the whole subject of May Brides and the False Bride, see Miss G. M. Godden, Folé/uye, 
iv. 1893, pp. 142 ff. 

ὁ Ovid, Fust7, πὶ. 657. 

Sunt quibus haec Luna est, quia mensibus impleat annum : 
Pars Themin, Inachiam pars putat esse bovem. 

4 The development among primitive peoples from weather-gods (e.g. thunder) to sun- and 
moon-gods, a sequence which appears to be regular, is well explained by E. J. Payne, Arstory of 
the New World called America, vol. i. pp. 491 ff. 

5.1 δηλ convinced that the twelve ancilia represent twelve moon-months, but the discussion 
would involve the kindred question of the Palladia and would exceed the space at my command. 

8 Mon. ὦν Inst. ix. Τὰν. 58. See Marx, Ben neuer Ares Mythus, AZ. 43, 1885, p. 169. 
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boy over a vessel full of flaming fire, she seems to be anointing his 
lips. The boy is armed with spear and shield, and his name is inscribed 
lars: the scene is one of triumph, for over /everv'a floats a small winged 
Victory holding a taenia. The scene is one of great solemnity and 
significance, for on the rest of the design, not figured here, we have an 
influential assembly of gods, /uno, Jonos, Mercuris, Hercle, Apolo, Leiber. 

If Mars were but the War-God, what sense is there in this baptism 
of fire? But for the young Sun what could be more significant? At the 
Sun-festivals of the solstice | to-day to feed the sun and kindle him anew 


Fig, 7.—DESIGN FROM A PRAENESTPINE CISTA IN BERLIN. 


and speed his going, the Johannisfeuer is lighted year by year and the 
blazing wheel rolled down the hill. 

The band of honeysuckle ornament that runs round the cista is oddly 
broken just at the point above the young Sun-god’s head by the figure 
of the triple Kerberos. A strange apparition, but he ceases to be irrelevant 
when we remember that Hekate the Moon, to whom dogs were offered ? at 
the crossways, was once a three-headed doz herself. 

1H. Gaidoz, Le Drew Caelors du Soleel et te Symbelisme de la Rome, Rev. Arch i884, 32 ff. 
7 Maurice Blomfield, Certerus the Dog of Hales, 1905. Cerberus cabalas the heavenly dog of 


the Veda was later translated to Hades. Cf the fate of Ixiun. For Hekate as dog, cf. Porph. αἱ 
Abstin. wi 17, ἡ 8 Ἕκάτη ταῦρος, κύων, λέαινα, 
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From the Sali we have learnt that the function of the armed dancers 
of Rome was to drive out the Old Year, the Old Mars, and bring in the 
New. Mars as a Year-God, like the Greek Ares, and indeed like almost 
every other male God, took on aspects of the Sun, Anna Perenna of the 
Moon. Can we trace in the Kouretes any like function? 


(b) The Young Sun-God and Zagreus. 


The design in Fig 81 is from a red-figured krater in the Louvre: 
Helios is rising from the sea. By an odd conjunction he has, to bear him 
on his way, both boat and quadriga. His horses are guided by Pan 
holding a quadruple torch. To the right hand stands a dancing Korybant 


Fic. $8. —DESIGN FROM A KRATER IN THE LOUVRE. 


or Koures, with shield and uplifted spear. In the chariot with Helios, 
again by an odd conjunction, as they cannot rise together, stands the 
horned Selene: clearly the vase-painter recognized that one function of 
the Kourctes was to clash his shield at the rising of the Sun, and, it may 
be at the rising of the Moon. In like fashion on another vase? a band of 
Satyrs dance to greet the rising Sun. 


' dnaale οἷ, Inst. 1852, Pl PF. 3. Nonnus also makes the Korybantes dance at dawn, ¢. ccf. 
361. ἤδη δ᾽ ἔκλαγεν ὄρνις ἑώιος Hepa τέμνων. 
καὶ στίχες εὐπήληκες Epnuovouwy Κορυβάντων 
Κυώσσιον ἐκρούσαντο σακέσπαλον ἅλμα χορείης 
ἴχνεσι μετρητοῖσιν. 
“ bk. Gerhard, Ober die Lichtyottherten, Τὰν. iw 1. 
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The custom of greeting the rising sun with dances and the clash of 
instruments is world-wide. Tucian! says that the Indians when they rise at 
dawn worship Helios, and he adds that they do not, like the Greeks, account 
their devotion complete when they have kissed their hands, but they stand 
facing the east and greet the Helios by dancing, assuming certain attitudes 
in silence and imitating the dance of the god; the intent is obviously 
magical, man dances to reinforce his own emotion and activity ; so does 
the sun ; and man’s dance has power to reinforce the strength of the rising 
sun. In Germany, Scandinavia, and England the belief is still current that 
on Easter Morning the sun dances and leaps three times for joy.” The 
Dawn with the Greeks had her dancing places. In the light of such 
representations it is not surprising that the Korybantes should be called 
the children of Helios * and we understand why Julian ® says ‘Great Helios 
who is enthroned with the Mother is Korybas, and again, ‘the Mother of 
the gods allowed this minion of hers to leap about that he might resemble 
the sunbeams. Rites often die down into children’s games and Pollux ° 
tells us that there was a game called ‘Shine out Sun, in which children 
made a din when a cloud covered the sun. 

The notion of the young sun-god throws light on that perplexing 
figure Zagreus.' Zagreus is at the outset like Dionysos himself a thunder- 
child, offspring of the sky-god. We have already seen from the Hesiodic 
account (p. 321) that Zeus the child of Kronos is primarily a thunder- 
stone, his birth sets loose the thunder and lightning. The next stage is 
that the thunder-stone becomes a human child, but in token of his origin, 
the child is still obliged, inappropriately cnough, to hold a thunder-stone. 


1 De Salt. 17. -.. ἀλλ᾽ ἐκεῖνοι πρὺς τὴν ἀνατολὴν στάντες ὀρχήσει τὸν Ἥλιον ἀσπάζονται 
σχηματίζοντες ἑαυτοὺς σιωπῇ καὶ μιμούμενοι τὴν χορείαν τοῦ θεοῦ. 
2 See L. v. Schroeder, ἤέγας τ Mysterium, p. 45, and Usener, Pasfarzes in Rhein. MWe. 


1894, p. 454. 
3 Od. vit. 4. ὕθι τ’ Hoos ἠριγενείης 
οἰκία καὶ χοροί εἰσι καὶ ἀντολαὶ ελίοιο. 
4 Strabo, 202. ... ὧς εἶεν Κορύβαντες δαΐμονές τινες ᾿Αθηνᾶς καὶ “Ἡλίου παῖδες. 


5 Cf. v 167. Κορύβας 6 μέγας ἥλιος 6 σύνθρονος τῇ Μητρί, and 168, 
δ ix. 123. ‘H δὲ ἔξεχ᾽, ὦ φίλ᾽ ἥλιε, παιδιά, κρότον ἔχει τῶν παιδίων σὺν τῷ ἐπιθοήματι τούτῳ, 
ὁπόταν νέφος ἐπιδράμῃ τὸν θεόν’ ὅθεν καὶ Στράττις ἐν Φοινίσσαις. 
εἶθ᾽ ἥλιος μὲν πείθεται τοῖς παιδίοις, 
ὅταν λέγωσιν, ἔξεχ᾽, ὦ φίλ᾽ ἥλιε. 
* The object of this paper is rather the study of the social institutions (initiation ceremonies) 
out of which mythological representations arose than of the mythological figures themselves, but 
come notion of the content of Zagreus is e-sential to the argument. 
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Nonnus! is never tired of insisting on how Zeus gave to Zagreus the 
thunderbolt to wield while he was yet a prattling babe. As attention is 
drawn less to weather-portents and more to the orderly phenomena of the 
sky, Zagreus becomes more sun- and year-god, less weather-god. «As child 
he is the young sun reborn each day and like the young Mars, each spring. 
But he has also his mature shape as full-grown sky-god. Our earliest 
literary source, the A/kmzaconis? addresses him as correlative of Ge and 
as ‘chief of all the gods.’ Moreover like all sun- and sky- and year-gods, 
he is also a son of Hades,’ he is the setting as well as the rising sun.* 


The Kouretes as ᾽Οργιοφάνται. 


The Kouros then as Young-Man expresses, and is to his worshippers, 
the Young Year, and as such has elements belonging to Sun and Moon, 
who rule and measure the Year. Sun and Moon and Year need their 
initiation ceremonies that they too may be young and strong and fertile. 
The hymn preserves, but only half consciously, some very primitive think- 
ing. Most primitive of all is the ritual prescription ‘leap’ (@ope): the 
Kouros is adjured to ‘leap’ for flocks and herds and ships. The con- 
junction of prayer, or rather adjuration, and ritual act is significant. Prayer 
is addressed to every Olympian and first and foremost to Zeus, but the 
injunction ‘leap’ lands us straight in the heart of primitive magic, and 
throws a flood of light on the characteristic rites of Kouretes and hory- 
bantes, the ὄργια. 

The Kouretes, an Orphic hymn “ says, are ὀργιοφάνται, showers-forth, 
demonstrators of, orgies. The rites of Dionysos, of The Mother and of 
Demeter are constantly spoken of as ὄργια. What are ὄργια 2 


1 x. 293. Bacchus ireproaches Zeus with the favour shown to Zagreus, 
Νηπιάχῳ μὲν ἔειπεν ἐμὴ Tpopos εἰσέτι Ῥείη 
ὡς στεροπὴν Ζαγρῆι πόρες, προτέρῳ Διονύσῳ 
εἰσέτι παππάζοντι. 
Ξ Fry, Πύτνια Γῆ, Ζαγνεῦ τε θεῶν πανυπέρτατε πάντων. 
3 Nauck, /7g. 228, Ζαγρεῦ τε νῦν we καὶ πολυξένῳ 
χαίρειν. 
4 There is abundant evidence of the worship of a primitive sun- and sky-god in Crete. For 
the Cretan sun-king Talos, Tan, Minotaur, and the solar labyrinth, see A. B. Cook, Class. ee. 
1903, Ὁ, 410. 


4 


. 5 ? , 
AXL 5. μητρὺς ὑρειμανέος συνοπάονες ὀργιοφάνται. 
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Never had word so sad a downward history. The most exact scholars * 
think it no shame to translate ὄργεα as orgies, a word which to us, connotes 
licentiousness ; yet primitive orgies are of blameless and even virtuous 
origin. The whole gist is that they are as the name suggests, strenuous, 
they are rites of magical working. The savage promotes the fertility of 
flocks and fields by rites of dancing, he enacts in pantomime what he 
wishes done, he dances the desired deed. Such rites are ὄργια, strenuous 
from the outset. For Hesiod ἔργα are the tilled fields, and épyca are surely 
the magical rites that make tillage effectual. The associations that for us 
cluster round dancing are as misleading as is the modern connotation ot 
orgy. Dancing suggests to us a laxity, a frivolity apt to border on license ; 
Aeschylus? makes his chorus say, ‘my heart is dancing with fear.. We 
comment on the poetical use of the verb ὀρχεῖσθαι, but the use is literal and 
simple. ὀρχεῖσθαι is not primarily to dance in measured steps for purposes 
of amusement, it is instinctive excited movement under the influence of 
strong emotion, it is the German beben.3 

In the orgzes of Demeter and Dionysos we have then the primitive 
magical working rites of initiation. These magical working rites gradually 
passed ‘from Spell to Prayer,’ * and as sacralization developed into gift- 
sacrifice, the vague collective δαίμονες blossomed into full-grown individ- 
ualized θεοί. But the notion of ὄργεα and τελεταί, workings and accomplish- 
ments, never wholly died out. They lived on in the various mysteries ὃ and 
these mysteries, for all the pomp and prayer and praise and sacrifice to the 


Olympians, remained the kernel and the secret regenerating strength of 
the religious life of Greece. 
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1 Professor Gilbert Murray alone protests. ‘As for” Opyia it is not so much that “orgies” is 
an unfortunate word ; it is that we most of us do not understand what ‘‘ orgia ” exactly were, and 
we wish to know. ‘ Rites” or “ὁ things done ” as opposed to ‘‘ things said” would help us, but 
we need more.’ 

ὁ Choeth, 167. ὀρψεῖται δὲ καρδία Φύβῳ. 

9. Compare Altind. xyAdzdti which is used of the trembling and swaying of mountains at the 
birth of Indra. See Leo Meyer, flandhuch der Deutschen Etymologie, vol. 1, p. 574. 

+ See Mr. R. R. Marett’s Threshold of Religion, p. 33. 

> That the figure of the Koures actually survived in the Eleusinian mysteries we are told by 
Pseilus, Quacnam sunt Graecorum opiniones de daemonibus, 3, καὶ KopvBas ἄλλος καὶ Κύυρης 
ἕτερος δαιμήνων μιμήματα. ‘Eo’ vis 7 BavBw κιτιλ. See my Profegomena, p. 569. 


THE PALAIKASTRO HYMN OF THE 
KOURETES. 


(PLATE NX.) 


THE inscribed fragments here published were discovered in the 
third season of the excavations at Palaikastro. We knew already that 
a Hellenic temple had stood on the site of the Minoan town. The 
building itself had been destroyed, but architectural terracottas, bronze 
shields, and other votive offerings were found near the surface in sufficient 
numbers to indicate its position, while a bed of ashes fixed that of the 
altar. The finding among its scattered debris of a Hymn addressed to 
Zeus of Dikte furnished a welcome identification. It left no doubt that 
our temple was the temple of Diktaean Zeus which is several times 
mentioned in the famous award of the Magnesian Arbitrators in the 
frontier dispute between Itanos and Hierapytna, and that the plain of 
Palaikastro was the Heleia which both cities claimed. 

The’ Hymn was to have been published by Sir Richard Jebb, who 
gave the first preliminary account of it at the Annual Meeting of the 
Hellenic Society in 1904. His lamented death cut short his study of it, 
and I have to thank Prof. Gilbert Murray for his kindness in undertaking 
the restoration of the text and contributing the notes which follow this 
article. 


329 ΨΖ.2 
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The site of the temple, and its significant relation to a far earlier 
sanctuary in the buried Minoan town, have been described in B.S... x1. 
298 ff. The three fragments of the inscription were found at the south- 
east end of the main street in a deep pocket of disturbed earth and stones, 
the middle and lower fragments near together on May 24, 1904, the upper 
one five feet away on May 281 The pit in which they lay descended into 
the Minoan s¢rata and had evidently been dug in some recent search for 
building-stones. Only one other fragment was found—a small piece which 
joins the lower edge of the middle fragment and is of value as showing 
where the inscription on the Face finished. In the course of the excavation 
the whole of the adjoining ground was searched and the field-walls 
demolished, but no further fragment of this or any other inscription came 
to light. Probably the missing pieces are built into one of the older 
houses or churches of the Palaikastro district. We can point to two 
inscriptions from our site which have travelled in this way. One is the 
fragment of a treaty between Hierapytna and Knossos, built into the 
church of “Ayios Νικόλαος three miles inland The other is a slab 
recording the restoration of certain images in the temple of Diktaean Zeus, 
found in making a garden a mile to the north-west of the ancient site. 
The latter case is especially clear, since the stone is still encrusted with the 
characteristic red earth of Roussolakkos.? 

More than half the stele is missing, but a great part of the text 
is preserved, thanks to the unusual circumstance that two copies of 
it were engraved on the same stone. Apparently the stone-cutter 
made so many blunders that the authorities rejected his first attempt 
before it was finished, and had a fresh version executed on the other 


* See the key-plan in 4.5.4. xi. Pl. X. The spot is almost on the line between squares M 6 
and N 6, 
* Fnst copied by Prof. Halbherr, Jes. Ztal. 11. 612. Compare Mr. Tod's 1emarks in &.S. 4, 


* The find was reported to the Candia Museum, and one of the Ephors, Mr. Xanthoudides, 
published the inscription with an excellent commentary in Eg. ᾽Αρχ. 1908. 197 ff | Unfortunately 
it did not occur to him tu communicate with the British School at Athens, to which the Cretan 
Government had granted the night of excavation over this region, nor even to visit the spot. In 
consequence the opportunity for further investigation was lost. 1 have since questioned the finder, 
one of our own workmen. There was a large quantity of stone of the hinds common at 
Roussolakkos, especially the much-prized square meAéeia—probably the hoard of some one who 
intended to Puill a house; building way postponed and the stones buried to protect them from 
neighbouring collectors. 
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side of the slab. I shall call the defective copy the Aack, the fair 
copy the Face. 


Fragments, including upper and lower edge, of a stele of grey 
crystalline limestone with white veins originally ‘49 m. broad, ‘053 m. thick, 
and at least 1°05 m. high. Engraved on both sides. Incised guide-lines 
used throughout for top and bottom of letters. Height of letters on Face, 
Fragment I., varies from ‘or7 (1. 1-8) to ‘oro (Il. 9-11): on Face, 
Fragment II., it is regularly ‘o14; on Back at first ‘012, increasing below 
to o17. On the right edge of Face and left edge of Back there is a rough 
raised margin, ‘03 broad, which is not inscribed. 

Forms €, Ζ, C, W; but 6 for € several times on Back. A occurs 
on both sides. A is often A, especially on Back. M on Back and 
once (1. 1) on Face, where M is normal. 2 for Z. In general the 
lettering is bold and careful on the Face, feeble and inaccurate on the 
Back. Most of the latter's blunders are due to a carelessly written copy, 
in which A, A, and A, € and C, B, O and O, © and P. were much alike, 
The date of the inscription is probably not earlier than 200 A.D. Dated 
inscriptions of the Roman age are rare in Crete. The nearest parallels are 
furnished by certain inscriptions in honour of Septimius Severus and 
Caracalla. On a base found at Itanos (175. /tal. tii. 589, Halbherr), 
which supported statues of these two emperors, the lines relating to 
Severus have = and ὦ, those to Caracalla C and W, An inscription at 
Gortys in honour of Septimius Severus has C, but retains the apices 
characteristic of the second century (.l/on. Ant. det Lince?, i. 69) ; another 
set up under Caracalla (probably between 213 and 221), has A. €, C, ὦ 
(76, xviii. 317). Many of the late tombstones of Eastern Crete which use 
the formula μνήμης χάριν have forms resembling those of the Hymn, but 
they cannot be dated. A and ©, which appear on the Back, are hardly 
used on stone before Christian times but were common in cursive long 
before. I have found no parallel for the use of 2 for Z; normally 
of course it stands for =. 

In the transcription which follows I have numbered the lines of Face 
and Back consecutively, but have arranged the fragments so as to bring 
together the corresponding parts of the text. The conjectural restorations 
are for the most part Professor Murray's. See pages 357 ff. below. 


1 Professor Halbherr kindly examined the stone and τς of this opinion. 
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Face 1. 


Ὁ LL ELICT EKO YPEX Al PEMOIKPO 

N €l ETTAH KPAT ECTAN OCB EBAK EC 
AAIM ONWNAL OM ENOCAIK TANEC 
E NIAY TON €PTTE KAIT EFAGIM OATIA 
TAN TOIK PEK OMENTIAK TICIMEIZAN 
TECAMAYAOICINKAICTANT ECAEIAO MEN | 
TEONAMOIBWMONOYEPKH “ ΤΦΜΛΕΠΙ: 


“AV PEXAI PEM OIK PON EIE TIA NKFA 
AAIAAON WN AT WMENOCAIKTANECENI 
“λ͵ ENGATAPCEMAIBAAM 
mAPpPEACAABON TF 


Back J. 


ANTOIKPEKOMENNAKTI CINMAEIZANT EC AMAYAOT GUN 
KAIC TANT € CACINOMEN TE ON AM O1BWMON CY ΕἸΚΗ͂ 


EAAM €1 KOH! OANAN 
“EFIAL AKNOP TONACIT! 
OA TEC MOKAK 
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Face ἢ 


‘Iw, μέγιστε Κοῦρε yaipé μοι, Kpo- 
\ 7 , 
νείε, TavKpaTeEs γάνους, BéBaxes 
΄ ¢ ’ ᾿ , > 
δαιμόνων aywpevos Δέκταν ἐς 
bd ‘ Ὁ’, x / “" 
ἐνιαυτὸν ἕρπε καὶ γέγαθι μολπάᾶίι), 


id , 
τάν TOL κρέκομεν TAKTICL μείξαν- 


un 


wv 2 ων Ν ’ + ͵ 
τες ἅμ᾽ αὐλοῖσιν καὶ στάντες ἀείδομεν 
τεὸν ἀμφὶ βωμὸν (εγὐερκῆ. “lo, μέ(γ)ε- 


[στε ΚΊοῦρε χαῖρέ μοι, Kpovece, πανκρα- 
ἱτὲς γάνους, βέβακες δα)ιμόνων aywmevos: Δίκταν ἐς ἐνι- 

10 [αὐτὸν ἕρπε καὶ γέγαθι μολπτᾷ(.)}]. "Ἔνθα γὰρ σέ, παῖδα ἄμ- 
[Rpotov, ἀσπιδηφόροι τροφῆες] παρ᾽ Ῥέας λαβόντεΪς πό- 


δα κρούοντες ἀπέκρυψαν" ᾿Ιώ, κιτ.λ.] 


In ll. 2 and 8 the engraver cut PATIKPATEC and afterwards 
corrected the ΤΙ to N. 


Back ͵ ; 


(Spaces for 3 lines ruled but left blank.) 
ἅν τοι κρέκομεν πακτίσι μείξαντες ἅμ᾽ αὐλοῖσιν 


5 καὶ στάντες ἀείδομεν τεὸν ἀμφὶ βωμὸν (εἸὐειρ)κῆ. 
(Spaces for 2 lines ruled but left blank.) 
τον ἕρπ]ε (κ)α(ὶ γιέ(γαθιε μλολπάαν. 


[Ἔνθα γὰρ σ͵]έ, παῖδ᾽ ἄμ(β plo)tov, ἀσπιϊδηφόροι τροφῆες 


10 παρ᾽ Ρέας λαβ]οίν)τες ποιδ)α κ[ρούοντες ἀπέκρυψαν ]. 
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Back 11]. 
ACKAKACADC 
, ONPIPTIANKPAT ETAN 
ATU PENOCAIKTAN CICPAN 
i|PTAOIMOANAN 
PY ONKATHTOCKAIBPOTOCAIKAKATHX€ 


“TETWADINOABOCEIPHNA 
"ANKPATE TIN 
'EI(E 
Face 77. 
Norms « (ΓΑΙ ‘ 


MENOCAIK TA, 

CTASIMOATNA “- 

MNIA ΚΑΙ ΘΟΡΙΕΥΤΊΟΚι. 
AKAPTTWN ϑορεκέςζςτελει ὶ 
IWMETICT EKOY PEXAIPEMOI EK, 
MAN KPATECTANOYCBE BAKEC 
NWNATWMENOCAIK TAN ES 
EPNEKAIFTETABIMOANA 
NOAHACAMWN 6O PE ¥ 
POCNAAC GOPEKEC) 
©OPEKECOEMIN ΚΑ 
KOYPEXAIPEMO! 

NOYCBERA" 

AKT, 

MOA! 


15 


15 
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Back LT, 


fe SE Ss eee ime, lel Sie Tals καλᾶς aold)s. 


"lo, μέγιστε Kovpe χαῖρέ μοι. Kplovece, πανκρατὲ(ς y)av- 


ous, βέβακες δαιμόνων (ὡγ)ω(μ)ενος" (A)ixtay ε(ὃς (ev )e- 


αὑτὸν ἕρπε καὶ yléyia Oye plo)Am(a)v. 
[Ὧραι δὲ βρ]ύον κατῆτος καὶ Bporo(v)s Δίκα κατῆχε 


[πάντα τ, ἄγρι᾽ ἄμφε]πε (ζγῶ(᾽ ὦ φίλολβος Ἑῤρήνα. 


[Ἰώ, μέγιστε Κοῦρε yaipé μοι, Kpovece, πα]νκρ(αὐγτὲ(ς ya)v- 


[ους, βέβακες δαιμόνων ἀγώμενος" Aixtar] εἰς ἐ- 


% t? Ἂς 7 7 
[νιαυτὸν ἔρπε καὶ γέγαθι μολπάν - - - - - - ] 


Face 77 


[Ἰώ, μέγιστε Kovpe yaipe μοι, Kpovece, παν-] 
κρα[τὲἸς yalvous, βέβακες δαιμόνων ἀγω-] 
μενος" Atxtaly ἐς ἐνιαυτὸν ἕρπε καὶ γέ- 

γαθι μολπᾶζίι). ἵΑμιν θόρε κἐς ota-| 

μνία καὶ θορ᾽ «(» εὐποκ᾽ (€)[s ποίμνια Kes λὴηϊ-] 
a καρπῶν θόρε κἐς τελεσφόρους σίμβλους]. 
Ἴω, μέγιστε ΚΚοῦρε χαϊρὲ μοι, K[povece], 
πανκρατὲς yavous, βέβακες [δαιμό-] 

νων ἀγώμενος" Δίκταν ἐς ἐνιαυτὸν] 

ἕρπε καὶ γέγαθι μολπᾶιιλ. [Θορε xés] 
πόληας ἁμῶν, <Oope> κ[ ἐς ποντοφό-] 

po(v)s vaas, θόρε κἐς νέους πολείτας], 

θόρε κὲς Θέμιν κίαλών. “To, μέγιστε) 

Κοῦρε yaipé μοι. | Kpovece, πανκρατὲς ya-] 
vous, βέβαΪκες δαιμόνων ἀγώμενος |: 

Δέκτα[ν ἐς ἐνιαυτὸν ἕρπε καὶ γέγαθι] 


μολίπαι!. 
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Back 71. 


ΓῚ 


KTH ΡΝ 
\AKIAHMY CHM 


Ἀ 
Δ θΟΡΕΚΑΙΠΘΝ TOPOPOCN A 
‘CITAC GOPEKAICOPAIN 


<PO PIPTLAABA EIA 
IU NOCANHTANPH VI 
ΠΝ 


The Hymn opens with an invocation, Iw, μέγιστε Κοῦρε «.7.r., which 
recurs as arefrain after each of six succeeding stanzas. The engraver of 
the Back set out his copy so as to cover the whole surface, beginning a 
fresh line for each stanza and each repetition of the refrain; the stanza 
usually fills two lines and is correctly divided at the end of the second 
dimeter, while the refrain occupies two lines and a half. But there are two 
blanks at the top of the stele: why were the invocation, and the first two 
lines of the refrain following the first stanza, never engraved? Probably 
the stone-cutter was working from the bottom up, as modern stonc-cutters 
often do: the reason being that, if they worked in what a layman considers 
the natural way, the hand which guides the chisel would rub out the 
pencilling of the lines below. In the present case no doubt the whole 
inscription was first drawn out on the stone, and the cutting was nearly 
done when some responsible person noticed that the engraver was making 
cibberish of the refrain. There were slips in other parts of the text, but 
these were negligible in comparison. Probably the person who drew out 
the text upon the stone had written the invocation fair and clear at the 
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Back 771. 


20 [ώ, μέγιστε Kodpe χαῖρέ μοι, Kpovere, πανκρα]τίες ya)- 
[vous, βέβακες δαιμόνων ἁγώμενος7 Δᾷάί)κ(τ)αίν et)s (€vt)- 
[αὐτὸν ἕρπε καὶ γέγαθι μολπ͵α(ν). 
[Θόρε xals πόληας ἁμῶ]ν, θόρε καὶς πίο)ντοφόρο(υ)ς νᾶ- 
[ας, θόρε xais νέους πολ](εγίτας, θόρε Kats Θέμιν 

25 [xarav]}. 
(Iw, μέγιστε Kovpe χαῖρέ μοι]. Kpovve)i(e), πί(ανκρ)γα(τ)εΐς ya)- 
[vous, BéBaxes δαιμόνων ἁγω Ἰμ(ε)νος" Δί(κ)ταν(εὶς éve)- 
[αυτὸν ἔρπε καὶ γέγαθι μολ]πίάγι. 


Face 777. is blank. 


head, and had scribbled it more or less illegibly when it recurred, assuming 
that the workman would recognise it. But he, poor fellow, too illiterate or 
too hurried, began at the foot and mechanically reproduced what he saw. 
ATWMENOC becomes ATWIPENOC, and KAI FETFAOIMOANAN becomes 
AANIEIAOHIOANAN. One wonders whether he was an Etcocretan, 
ignorant of Greek, or a slave unable to read at all.! 

The first attempt having been condemned, a fresh version was drawn 
out on the other side, which became the Face. Bold square lettering was 
adopted in place of the feeble script, often approaching cursive, of the 
Back. The first eight lines were widely spaced, with about twenty-five 
letters to the linc. The three lines which follow are close-set and crowded, 
with forty or more Ictters in cach. We cannot say how far the crowding 
continued. On the middle fragment an intermediate spacing and size of 
letter, about thirty to the line, has been adopted. The abnormal crowdin 


cy 
> 

ὉΤῈ is not easy to say why the fitst stanza was engraved while the place for the 1eftain below 
it was left blank τ possibly the stanzas were engraved fist under supervision, sufticrent space being 
left for the refrain. 
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of the ninth and following lines was not due to any difficulty in getting 
the document into the available space, for the engraver completed his 
task with ample space in hand. On the Face the Hymn ends at the foot 
of the middle fragment, and the lower fragment is blank. Probably one 
of the early stanzas was accidentally omitted when the text was set out, 
and the central part was then drawn out afresh, three stanzas being 
crowded into the space intended for two. The plaster reproduction 
(Pl. XX.) has been made on this assumption, and allows room for the 
six stanzas of which some trace remains on one side or other of the slab. 
But the irregular spacing might be explained in some other way so as to 
admit of a seventh stanza. 


The Cult of Diktaean Zeus. 


The Hymn was meant to be sung before an altar of Zeus at an 
annual festival held somewhere on Mount Dikte. One thinks first of the 
famous cave near Lyttos, the scene of the nativity-stories, which has been 
identified above the village of Psychro. But this, as excavation has 
shown, had ceased to be a centre of cult long before the date— 
approximately 300 B.C., according to Professor Murray (p. 365)—to 
which our Hymn belongs. ‘With very rare and sporadic exceptions the 
Diktaean antiquities do not come down lower than the Geometric period, 
1.6. probably the opening of the eighth century b.c.’! Another possibility is 
that the festival was held at Lyttos, the city with which Hesiod expressly 
connects his story of the birth of Zeus in the Diktaean Cave. It was built on 
an outlying north-western spur of Mount Dikte and the greater part of the 
mountain-mass must have lain within its territory, extending as it did, at 
any rate in the fourth century, from sea to sea (Skylax, 48, dujKee 
ἀμφοτέρωθεν). In this case a different difficulty has to be faced. The 
Hymn lays stress on a local legend of the birth on Dikte and the 
hiding of the babe by the Kouretes, making it the motive of the festival— 
ἔνθα yap σέ, παῖδ᾽ ἄμβροτον x.7.r. But such evidence as we have goes to 
show that Lyttos worshipped Zeus of Ida rather than Zeus of Dikte. Our 
best sources of informatian about the local cults of Cretan cities are the 
oath-formulae contained in their treaties. These petty states, which were 
constantly making treaties and as constantly breaking them, used to bind 


Howarth, 25..5...1. Wie TES: 
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one another by a form of oath which exposed the transgressor to the 
wrath of the chief gods of both lands. Ina treaty between Lyttos and 
Hierapytna Zeus is mentioned twice, with the cultus-titles "Opatpios and 
Movvitios.1 Zeus ‘Opatpios reappears in two other documents to which 
Hierapytna is a party * and must therefore have been worshipped in that 
state, while Z. Movviteos ts known also at Malla, the neighbour of Lyttos 
on the south. Inatreaty between Lyttos and Olous the oath is incomplete, 
but it includes the name of Zeus Βιδάτας, that is Zeus of Ida,t and he 
must almost certainly be regarded as the representative of Lyttos, for 
Olous had its own cult, that of Zeus Ταλλαῖος. In the same way the 
mention of Z. Κρηταγενής and Z. Ταλλαῖος in a treaty between Lato and 
Olous enables us to assign the cultus-title Κρηταγενής to Lato. At Dreros, 
a little state wedged in between Lato, Olous, and Lyttos, Z. Ταλλαῖος 
reappears.’ In none of these public documents has the name of Zeus 
Δικταῖος been preserved, although the states in question are those 
which lie closest to the mountain-group of Dikte. Taken in conjunction 
with the cessation of offerings at the cave, this must mean that the 
mountain and its legend counted for little in local worship. Further, 
mention of Zeus Biddtas in a Lyttian document implies recognition of the 
superior claims of Mount Ida. 

There is reason, it is true, to think that the young Zeus was 
worshipped at Lyttos. for an inscription of Roman date mentions a 
festival called the Βελχανία which was celebrated there, apparently on the 
Kalends of May ὃ; but this name too has associations with Ida. The 
temple which stood in classical days near Phaistos on the site of a Minoan 
palace, on the hill now called ‘Ayfa Τριάδα, was dedicated to Zeus 

1 Le Bas, Aer. de Phar’. i, 264 ff. ς Blass, Dre Avetischen Inschrifien (in Collitz-Bechtel’s 
Sammlung der Dielekt-Inschr.) 5041 

“ Treaty made by Goitys and Hierapytna with Priansos, Blass, 5024; treaty between 
Hierapytna and a colony, discussed below, Blass, 5039. 

> Temple of Z. Monnitios at Malla, Blass, 5184. 15; ef. 5100. 19, 

* CL. αι. 549; Blass, 5147. side ὁ line 5, Tara Βιδάταν kal Tira... Atemple of Z. Βιδάτας 
seems to be mentioned in Ζό δῦ, 5024. in the description of the frontier of Priansos ; it may have 
Jain in the region where Puiansos marched with Lyttos. For Fi8a="f5y see Nanthoudides’ remarks 
in ‘Ed. ’Apx. 1908, p. 236. 

* The temple of Z. Ταλλαῖος at Olous is mentioned in the inscription B.C... in. 293= Blass. 
5149. 14. 

© 7ότα. 5075 73, Ζῆνα roy Konrayeréa, We have the same title in the fiagmentary oath of a 
treaty between Gortys and Sybrita, zézd. 5021. 190 


ἡ Ibid. 4952. το. 
S B.C.A, xiii. (1889), 61. 
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Fékyavos. He is figured on the coins of Phaistos as a comely youth,? 
a Kovpos like the god worshipped on another Minoan site at Palaikastro. 
Nor is it surprising that the people of Lyttos, colonists from Sparta, 
should have turned their eyes to Ida and the west rather than to Dikte and 
the east. Their neighbours on the west, the masters of Ida, were Dorians 
like themselves ; but Dikte, as we shall see, was the sacred mountain of 
the old inhabitants. 

Thus the cities of central Crete made little or no use of the cultus- 
title Δικταῖος. Its vogue seems to have been limited to the region beyond 
the isthmus of Hierapytna and to the three states which at one time or other 
claimed control of the temple at Palaikastro. The public documents 
in which it occurs relate to internal affairs respectively of Itanos and 
Hierapytna :— 

(1) The citizens of Itanos swear allegiance to the state ‘by Zeus 
Diktaios and Hera and the gods in Dikte and Athena Polias and all the 
gods to whom sacrifice is made in the temple of Athena and Zeus Agoraios 
and Apollo Pythios.’? 

(2) Settlers from Hierapytna, sent probably to occupy conquered 
territory (that of Praisos?), swear allegiance ‘ by Hestia and Zeus Oratrios 
and Zeus Diktaios and Hera and Athena of Oleros and Athena Polias and 
Athena of Cape Salmonion and Apollo Pythios and Lato and Artemis 
and Ares and Aphrodite and Kouretes and Nymphs and Korybantes and 
all gods and goddesses.’ ὃ 

To these we must add another in which the title may be restored 
with confidence. 

(3) The people of Praisos grant certain territory and dues to the 
people of Stalai, and their chief magistrate takes oath by ‘ Zeus [Diktaios 
restored, filling the space exactly], Poseidon, Athena, Apollo Pythios, all 
sods and goddesses.’ Strabo’s statement that there was a temple of 
Diktaean Zeus at or near Pratsos goes far to justify the restoration.* 


1 Brit. Mus, Catalogue, Crete, xv. to and 12. The coins show him seated among branches. 
In one version of his perilous infancy Amalthea hides his cradle in a tree and the Kouretes dance 
about it (Hyginus, 139). 

* Halbherr, οἷς, Z/al, iii. 563; Dittenberger, u. No. 462; Blass, 5058. Dittenberger is 
wrong in saying that it was found at Palaikastro ; it was found at Itanos (Eremopoll). 

3 C.L.G. 2555; Blass, 5039. The newcomers in this list are Z. Diktaios and Athena 
Salmonia, both worshipped in the north-eastern corner of Crete: it is plain that the colony lay in 
that direction. 

* Mariani, Wow. -nt. vi. 299; Dittenberger, il. No. 427; Blass, 5120; Strabo, 475 and 478. 
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An excavation at Lyttos, much to be desired on many grounds. may 
furnish further evidence of a local cult. In the meantime we must regard 
the temple at Palaikastro as the chief seat in eastern Crete of the worship 
of the god to whom honours had been paid in the grotto on Dikte during 
the Bronze Age and early Iron Age. The cult at Palaikastro seems to 
have had a continuous existence. In the Third Late Minoan period, after 
the destruction of the palaces at Knossos, Phaistos, and Gournia, the town 
at Palaikastro became what it had not been before, the seat of a ruling 
prince. Here and nowhere else in Crete, so far as we know at present, a 
palace of the Cretan type was built anew after the general disaster. When 
growing insecurity drove the Eteocretan population inland, Praisos took 
the place of Palaikastro (Heleia) as the capital. But the cult clung to the 
deserted town-site, and again and again in defiance of boundaries 
and treaties the people of Praisos laid claim to the holy place of their 
forefathers. 

One is tempted to conjecture that the very name Dikte had been 
transferred to one of the heights, possibly the cone of Modhi, near Praisos 
and Palaikastro. The existence of a second Dikte in this neighbourhood 
would go far to explain the statement of Strabo (478, cf. 475) that Dikte 
lay 1000 stades to the east of Ida and only 100 stades from Cape 
Salmonion, the north-eastern promontory of Crete, near to Praisos and the 
temple of Diktaean Zeus. It would also explain the emphatic mention of 
the Praisian tradition regarding the birth of Zeus on Dikte and the part 
played by the sow, in Athenaeus ix. 376 A, and enable us to claim the 
ἀπόρρητος θυσία as possibly a feature of the festival for which our Hymn was 
written. We might even see in the walls of Palaikastro, conspicuous 
to-day and certainly more so in antiquity, those of the city mentioned by 
Diodorus (v. 70) as having been founded by Zeus in the neighbourhood of 


his birthplace so soon as he came to manhood: ‘in later times it fell into 
decay, but its ruins still remain.’ 


The Cult of the Kouretes. 
In the invocation with which the Hymn opens Zeus is said to have 


come δαιμόνων aywpevos. These divine attendants are doubtless the 
Kouretes and Nymphs, who are named after the Olympian gods in the 
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oath-formulae of treaties between Hierapytna and Lyttos,) and between 
Lato and Olous,” four states whose territory lay round about the mountain- 
mass of Dikte. Alike from Lyttos, from Lato (Goulas} and its port Lato 
Proskamara (H. Nikolaos), and from Hierapytna, the snowy ridges of 
Dikte are the most conspicuous feature of the landscape. It was a 
Cretan belief, according to Diodorus (v. 65), that the Kouretes ‘ used to 
dwell upon the mountains, in wooded places and glens and in general 
where there was natural covering and shelter. because the art of building 
houses had not yet been discovered. * The treaty between Lato and 
Olous, referred to above, mentions a sanctuary of the Kouretes which must 
have lain in just such a region on the north-east flank of Dikte. This 
inscription traces the frontier of Lato in great detail, starting from the sea 
on the east and working round by south and west until it meets the 
frontier of Olous on the north. Now the neighbour of Lato on the south 
was Hierapytna, on the north Lyttos. Approximately midway in the 
delimitation, perhaps not far from the point where the territory: of these 
three states met, we have the phrase (line 60) ἐπὶ τ[ὸς] Kwpytals, which 
must mean ‘to the sanctuary of the Kouretes.’ This ellipse occurs in 
other Cretan inscriptions. There is an exact parallel, ἐπὶ [τὸν] 
᾿Ασκλαπιόν in a description of the frontier-line between Gortys and 
Knossos. The Lato-Olous inscription continues after an interval ‘and 
to the Deer’s Pool and to the Ridge and to the Wild-pear Wood and to the 
Peak of Zeus, this last a name which carries us into the heart of Dikte. The 
inscription probably belongs to the early part of the first century before 
Christ. Thus the cult of the Kouretes still held its own, even on the eve 
of the Roman conquest, in the region around Dikte where we have failed 
to find evidence of the cult of Diktacan Zeus. 

The evidence for the worship of the Kouretes in the Eteocretan country 
is less clear. In the oath of the Hierapytnian colonists, quoted above (p. 
350) the Kouretes, Nymphs, and Korybantes are named; but it is 


1 Blass. 5041. 14. The oath ends καὶ Κώρητας καὶ Νύμφας καὶ θεὸς πάντας καὶ πάσας. 

* L[bid. 5075. 76. 

> The Cretan mythologist, whom Diodoros paraphrases, follows the view (cf. Hesiod, IVords 
and Days, 120) that these δαίμονες were the first inhabitants, the men of the golden age. So 
Strabo, x. 473, ‘Some say that the name Idaean Daktyls was given to the first inhabitants of the 
lower slopes of Ida.’ Pashley, Zravels en Crete, il, 217, 232 quotes a modern story of male and 
female spirits seen by hunters on the mountains of Sphakia 

oar (irre σού. δ. 
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probable that allthree were worshipped at the mother-city.t. However, the 
Itanian oath has a striking phrase, ‘the gods in Dikte,’ which almost 
certainly refers to these mountain spirits. The Praisian oath is short and 
businesslike, ending with ‘all gods and goddesses,’ a phrase common to 
most of the oath-formulae. 

The Palaikastro copy of the Hymn of the Kouretes was probably 
engraved in the second or third century after Christ. What was the 
motive for the resuscitation of a poem already some 500 years old, the 
diction of which was so unfamiliar that the engraving of it in that late age 
was a matter of real difficulty? Two inscriptions have recently come to 
light at the foot of Mount Ida which show that the worship of the 
Kouretes was still a reality among Cretan country-folk under the Roman 
Empire. One of them, published by Prof. de Sanctis in Aon. det Lince?, 
XVili. (1908), p. 178, comes from Hagia Barbara,a mountain village situated 
1800 feet above the sea on the pass through which the road to Gortys 
descends into the Messara plain. 


’Elptaios ᾿Αμνάτου Κώρησι τοῖς πρὸ καρταιπόδων (a)pav καὶ (xa)pi(o)- 
τήιον. 


‘Ertaios, son of Amnatos, to the Kouretes the guardians of kine, fulfils 
his vow and makes a thank-offering.’ 


De Sanctis compares καρταῖπος = βοῦς in the Gortys inscription (iv. 36 
and north wall i. 13), and κραταίπους in Pindar, Οἱ, xiii. 81. The lettering 
is late with the same € and W as in the Palaikastro hymn. Since 
publishing it the same scholar has discovered a second dedication to the 
Kouretes in the village of Pluti, which lies on a foot-hill of Ida, 23 miles 
north-west of Gortys. I am indebted to his kindness for a copy of it. The 


formula is almost the same, the lettering earlier in character, perhaps of 
the second century A.D. 


1 For this exceptional inclusion of the Κύρβαντες (=Korybantes) see also the treaty 
between Priansos, Gortyna, and Hierapytna (Blass, 5024), wheie the formula is much mutilated, 
but the restoration of Κύ(ρβαντα5) in 1. 63 is highly probable There was a reason in local 
legend, which said that the city was originally called Κύρβα (Steph. Byz. s.z. Ἱεράπυτνα) and 
was founded by a Κύρβας who had come with the Kodpnres from Rhodes (Strabo, 472); Κύρβη 
appears as a Rhodian place-name in Diod. Sic. v. 57, The inscription recently found at 
Palaikastro (Eg. ’Apx. 1908, 199) mentions a tribe Kayipis, clearly belonging to Hicrapytna and 
illustrating another of its alleged earlier names, Kduipos (Steph. Byz. 4c.). This traditional kinship 
no doubt facilitated the alliance between Khodes and Hierapytna of which we have epigraphic 
record (Collitz-Bechtel, 3749; cf. Strabo, /..). 


A aA 
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The Kouretes then were regarded in the neighbourhood of Gortys as 
the special protectors of cattle. The word καρταίποδα may, as De Sanctis 
observes, be a genuine survival from archaic times ; but it is perhaps more 
probable that the formula was supplied from some learned source and that 
exceptional recourse to the mountain deities was made on the occasion of 
some plague. <A similar cmergency among the sheep-farmers of the east 
coast may have prompted the revival of obsolescent rites at the Temple of 
Diktaean Zeus. The age of Severus and his successors, to which we have 
seen reason to refer the Palaikastro copy of the Hymn, was one in which 
mysteries and religious associations flourished, and probably witnessed 
many such revivals. 


Note on Lines 20-26. 
Lhe Horat and the Age of [nnocence. 


For these two strophai we have only the evidence of the Back, always 
insecure and here incomplete. They describe the blessings which flowed 
from the rule of Zeus,—order in the universe, the regular succession of the 
seasons, the beginnings of justice and peace on earth. We may perhaps 
recover the thought of the mutilated stanza ending τᾶς καλᾶς aovs by 
comparing it with a passage which Plutarch, De es carnium, I. 2, p. 993 Ε 
quotes from an unnamed poct. He describes the difficulties which beset 
primitive man and drove him to the eating of flesh. otirm δ᾽ ἥλιος tépuTo 


ἀπλανῆ Kai βέβαιον 
ἔχων δρόμον ἠῶ 


Ν 7 Ε) ΄ὕ > ν 4s ᾽ ͵ 
καὶ δύσιν ἔκρινεν, πέρι δ᾽ ἤγαγεν αὖθις ὀπίσσω 
᾽ὔ ͵ 
καρποφόροισιν ἐπιστέψας καλυκοστεφαάϊοισιν 


“Ὥραις, γῆ δ᾽ ὕβριστο 
P Y?) P 


ποταμῶν ἐκβολαῖς ἀτάκτοις, καὶ πολλὰ λίμναισιν ἄμορφα καὶ πηλοῖς 

7 ‘ 7 2 4 \ ef ’ , , nn ν. it , “ 
βαθέσι καὶ λόχμαις ἀφόροις καὶ ὕλαις ἐξηγρίωτο' φορᾶς δὲ ἡμέρων καρπῶν 
καὶ τέχνης ὄργανον οὐδὲν «ἣν!» οὐδὲ μηχανὴ σοφίας" ὁ δὲ λιμὸς οὐκ ἐδίδου 
χρόνον οὐδὲ ὥρας ἐτησίους σπόρος «πυρ!ῶν ToT ἀνέμενε Empedocles, 
if the lines be his, believed that the sun’s movements had for a while been 
irregular; our Hymn probably gave Zeus the credit for fixing them and 
bringing about the revolution of the seasons, 


1 T follow the emended text of Diels, Porsehs atihe, i. 216. He ascribes the lines doubtfully 
to Empedocles, as Wyttenbach did before him. 
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The idea that there was a time when the regula¥ cycle of the seasons 
had not been established appears to be an old one. Aeschylus (Prom. 45.4) 
rationalises it into a period when men did not yet know the signs of the 
seasons: it was Prometheus who taught them to read the stars. In one of 
the mythological hand-books of which abstracts have been preserved by 
Diodorus, Ouranos is said to have performed this service for humanity 
(ili. 56, εἰσηγήσασθαι δὲ τοῖς ὄχλοις τὸν μὲν ἐνιαυτὸν ἀπὸ τῆς τοῦ ἡλίου 
κινήσεως, τοὺς δὲ μῆνας ἀπὸ τῆς σελήνης, καὶ τὰς κατ' ἔτος ἕκαστον ὥρας 
διδάξαι) : according to another (v. 67), it was Hyperion who first studied 
and made known the movements of sun, moon, and stars, and the seasons 
which they bring about! Ovid, adopting the Hesiodic cosmosgony with 
its idea of a happier Golden Age, makes the introduction of regular 
seasons a change for the worse : 


Jupiter antiqui contraxit tempora veris 
perque hiemes aestusque et inaequales autumnos 
et breve ver spatiis exegit quatuor annum, 


The following stanza, so happily restored by Professor Murray, tells 
how the Seasons, and in particular two of them, Justice and Peace, 
established the reign of Jaw upon earth.” Zeus is their father, Themts their 
mother (Hesiod, 7%eov. 901): 


᾽ ᾿] ’, ‘ , a é "CY 
δεύτερον ἠγάγετο λιπαρὴν Θέμιν, ἣ τέκεν Ὥρας. 


,ὕ “ 
Εὐνομίην τε Δίκην τε καὶ Εἰρήνην te@anrviar. 


Pindar makes them responsible for the prosperity of ‘wealthy 
Corinth’ (OZ. xiti. 6 ff): 


- Α ~ , , 7 , f 
ἐν τᾷ yap Evvoula vate, κασιγνῆτα te, βάθρον πολίωι ἀσφαλές, 
Δίκα καὶ ὁμότροφος Etprjva, ταμίαι ἀνδράσι πλούτου, 
χρυσεαι παῖδες εὐβούλου Θέμιτος. 


Their rule extends over the whole animal world.’ Man, as Plato 


1 Prof. Murray calls my attention to the chorus in Ewip, Zucéra. 726 [ἧς describing how Zeus 
changed the movements of sun and stars as a testimony against Thyestes. In some accounts this is 
a temporary portent, but here and in Plato, Poéeéa ws, 269, it is regarded as a petmanent reversal ; 
till then the sun had risen in the west and set in the east. 

> The name of Εὐνομία, not mentioned in the Hymn, was adopted in several Cretan cities as a 
collective title for the college of magistrates (Xanthoudides, “Eg. “Avy. 1908. 20S). 

% The mention of peace in the animal world might possibly refer to the proverbial freedom of 
Crete from all noxious creatures—an immunity which resulted, according to one account, from the 
birth of Zeus in the tsland ; others give the credit to Elerakles or even to St. Paul. 


The passage, 
are collected by Pashley. Zrazve/\ aa Crefe, ti. 261. 


ΔΑ 2 
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makes Protagoras say, is the only one of the animals who has any gods; 
yet the gods care for all. Witness Archilochus (/%. 79): 


"O Zev, πάτερ Zev, cov μὲν οὐρανοῦ κράτος, 
σὺ δ᾽ ἔργ᾽ ἐπ᾿ ἀνθρώπων ὁρᾷ 
py ἐπ’ ἀνθρώπων ὁρᾷς 
λεωργὰ καὶ θεμιστίώ, σοὶ δὲ θηρίων 


ὕβρις τε καὶ δίκη μέλει. 


and the beautiful prayer to Justice (Δικαιοσύνη; in the Orphic Hymn- 
book, which pleads for the welfare of all living things (Orphica, \xiil. 
12-16", 

κλῦθι, Gea, κακίαν θνητῶν Opavovea δικαίως, 

“ x Σ ͵ γι}. ἃ ͵ > Ν i ᾽ὔ 

ὡς ἂν ἰσορροπίῃσιν ἀεὶ βίος ἐσθλὸς ὁδεύοι 

θνητῶν ἀνθρώπων, οἱ ἀρούρης καρπὸν ἔδουσιν, 

καὶ ζῴων πάντων, ὁπόσ᾽ ἐν κόλποισι τιθηνεῖ 


a 4 2 f ¢ 
γαῖα Gea μήτηρ καὶ πόντιος εἰνάλιος Ζεύς. 


Here, as in the passage of Plutarch from which we set out, the 
underlying tdea is the brotherhood of all living things and the sinfulness of 
killing animals for food. The belief that primitive men—and beasts, too— 
had led ‘ Orphic lives’ was familiar to Plato (Laws, 782 C) ; in the days of 
Kronos ‘there was no savage beast, no cating of one another, no war, no 
strife’ (Politccus, 271 E). But we owe the fullest statement of this 
Empedoclean view of our early history to Dicaearchus (ap. Porph. de A dst. 
iv. 2). Tired of acorns and the other fruits which earth in the Golden Age 
yielded unasked, men took to the pastoral life and began to eat meat; 
συνεισῆλθεν δὲ ὕστερον Kai πόλεμος Kal εἰς ἀλλήλους πλεονεξία ἅμα TH τῶν 
ζῴων ἀδικίᾳς The Hymn of the Kouretes naturally transfers the period of 
innocence when Peace and Justice prevailed from the reign of Kronos 
to that of Zeus. The profession of the chorus in Euripides’ Cretans, τήν τ᾽ 
ἐμψύχων βρῶσιν ἐδεστῶν πεφύλαγμαι, shows that the priests of Idacan 
Zeus maintained the primitive custom, and it may well be that the 
doctrine of abstinence was taught also in the Diktaean cult. 


R. C. BOSANOUET. 
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TO 


5 


RESTORED TEXT. 


To, 

Μέγιστε Kodpe, yaipé μοι, 
Kpovie, παγκρατὲς yavous, 
BéBaxes 

δαιμόνων ἁγώμενος" 
Δέκταν ἐς ἐνιαυτὸν ép- 


Ν 7 a 
πε καὶ γέγαθι μολπᾷ, 


, 
Τὰν tot κρέκομεν πακτίσι 
} we 2 b] - 
μείξαντες ἅμ᾽ αὐλοῖσιν, 
\ , 
καὶ σταντες ἀείδομεν τεὸν 


ἀμφὶ βωμὸν εὐερκῆ. 


"To, κ.τ.λ. 

Ἔνθα γὰρ σέ, παῖδ᾽ ἄμβροτον, 
ἀσπιδ[ηφόροι τροφῆες] 

παρ᾽ Ῥέας λαβόντες Toda’ 


κ[ρούοντες ἀπέκρυψαν). 


Ἴω, K.TA. 


. τᾶΪς καλᾶς ᾿Αο(ῦὴ)ς 


A=? 
ὦ 


[s 


Ι 


---ὄ ---- .-. 
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Ἰώ, «.7.X. 
[Ὧραι δὲ Bplvov κατῆτος ΠΕ ιν σὺ. 
καὶ Sporou's Δίκα κατῆχε Biers ἐδ Se 
25 [wuvta τ᾽ aype andere ζῴ᾽ ee ee eee 
a φίλολϑος Εἰὐἰρήνα. Bute) ss hk 
“Lo, «7X. 
“Al uey θόρε, xés στα]μνία. fy fe 
καὶ Gop’ εὔποκ᾽ els ποίμνια, Φυ -- Love 
390 Kes ANHLla καρπῶν θόρε, fiw vy - -θπ.ὠΑἀ. 
κἐς τελεσ[ φόρους σίμβλους]. -..--ἡ :-.-. 
‘Tw, κιτλ. 
[Θύώρε κές] πόληας ἁμῶν, Oe eee δὲ 
KES ToVTOmopo v)s vias, Segoe an ee  Ξ 
35. Cope κἐς νἱέους won leitas, ὌΠ Ψᾳ0Ι ote 
Cope κἐς Θέμιν κ[αλαν]. Cie: eaten 


Sguare brackets denote conjectural restorations. S denotes the stone ; 
B Professor Bosanquet, to whose copies and photographs of the inscription 
I owe ail my knowledge of it. 


TRANSLATION. 


‘To, Kouros most Great, I give thee hail, Kronian, Lord of all that is 
wet and gleaming, thou art come at the head of thy Daimones. To Dikte 
for the year, Oh, march, and rejoice in the dance and song, 

That we make to thee with harps and pipes mingled together, and 
sing as we come to a stand at thy well-fenced altar. 

16 ὁ δ; 

For here the shielded Nurturers took thee, a babe immortal, from 
Rhea, and with noise of beating feet hid thee away. 

Τοῖς, 


of fair dawn (?) 
lo, ete. 
And the Seasons began to be fruitful year by year (?) and Justice to 


possess mankind, and all wild living things were held about by wealth- 
loving Peace. 
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Io, etc. 

To us also leap for full jars, and leap for fleecy flocks, and leap for 
fields of fruit, and for hives to bring increase. 

Io, εἴς. 

Leap for our Cities, and leap for our sea-borne ships, and leap for 
young citizens and for goodly Law.’ 


L. 2. No single Méy:aros Kodpos is known to us elsewhere, but cf. the 
title Νέος Kovpys given to Epimenides (Plut. 17. So/. 12; cf. Diog. La. 1. 
115): also the herdsman Κορήτας, who first discovered the prophetic 
vapours of Delphi (Plut. Defect. Or. 42 and 46}, and the Πρωτοκούρης at 
Ephesus. Dittenberger, Sy//, 1? 186, 1, who cites Wood, Ephesus, app. 2, 
p. 28. Cf. Hicks, Gh. Inser. tn Brit. Mus. 3, 2 Ὁ. 219. The Κοῦρος is 
no doubt a god generated from the Kovpntes, like Σάτυρος, Σιληνός, Hay, 
Salius, and perhaps even ᾿Αμφικτύων (from the Σάτυροι, etc.). Then he is 
identified with the young Zeus. The wel!-known Qovpys inscriptions on 
the rocks of Thera (16.1.21... iit. 354 &c.) also receive much light from 
this hymn. 


L. 3. KPONEIE. 5. 


L. 3. δαιμόνων, sc. the other Κούρητες ; see Miss Harrison's article 
(p. 310). 


L. 10. στώντες. They marched along like the Salil and then stopped 
and sang the hymn at the Altar. Cf. Strabo, p. 640 init. ὄρος, ὅπου 
στιίντας φασὶ τοὺς Κούρητας x«.7.X. (at Ephesus’. 

τεόν seems to be treated as a monosyllable; but see below on the 
metre. 


. L. 14. ἀσπιδ[ηφόροι Kovpntes] B. The sense seems certain, but the 
metrical license _.._____ for _.U_.z is doubtful and does not occur 
elsewhere in the hymn. Hence I prefer τροφῆες : ἀσπίδίεσσι | Kov--pytes] 
would correspond neatly with μείξαντες au’ | αὐ- -λοῖσιν. 


L. 16. I prefer ἀπέκρυψαν to κατέκρυψαν (B) both metrically and 
because it is the word used in similar ritual contexts by Hes. 7eog. 157 of 
the ‘hidden’ children of Kronos, wavtas ἀποκρύπτασκε, and Strabo, p. 4383 
of the Cretan youths (=Kouretes in another aspect), ἀποκρύπτειν μὲν τὸν 
παῖδα. 
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L.21. So B. The reading seems pretty clear. 
For the reading of this and the next stanzas I am guided partly by 
Diodorus v. 65, on the Kouretes :-— 


f » bd] 7 ᾽ὔ κ »" ΄“- 7 ~ 
διενεγκόντας δ᾽ αὐτοὺς συνέσει πολλὰ τῶν κοινῇ χρησίμων καταδεῖξαι" 
, “ $ ~ , " 
τάς τε γὰρ ποίμνας τῶν προβάτων τούτους ἀθροῖσαι πρώτους καὶ τὰ γένη 
~ ¥ , + a \ \ \ \ / 
τῶν ἄλλων βοσκημάτων ἐξημερῶσαι Kal τὰ περὶ τὰς μελιττουργίας κατα- 
- e , x ‘ 4 \ 3 4 \ Ἁ ͵ ᾽ ᾽ 
δεῖξαι. ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ τὰ περὶ τὴν τοξικὴν καὶ τὰς κυνηγίας εἰσηγήσασθαι, 
x ral Ν ? , a Ρ ? ‘ , »Ψ » ¢ t , 
καὶ τῆς πρὸς ἀλλήλους κοινῆς ομιλίας καὶ συμβιώσεως, ἔτι δ᾽ ὁμονοίας καὶ 


᾽ν ἤ 3 af [4 
τινος εὐταξίας ἀρχηγοὺς γενέσθαι. 


This gives the flocks of sheep, the taming of other animals, the bees 
(cf. Call. H. Jov. 50 ff. and Verg. Georg. iv. 151) and the arts of civilization 
and ordered life. As for Θέμιν, Prof. Bosanquet points out that the official 
name for the Cretan college of magistrates was Εὐνομία (Xanthoudides in 
"Ed. “Apx. 1908). Perhaps Θέμες is a poctical equivalent for this. It is 
curious that the most usual names for the three Horai, from Hes. Theag. 
902, onward, are Δίκη, Εἰρήνη and Εὐνομία. 

There is also the analogy of the Salii, whom Denys of Halicarnassus 
Antig. Rom, ti. 1xx, identifies with the Kouretes, and who were certainly 
connected with spring and fertility. The same connexion is shown in 
Euseb. Praep. Ev. itl. 11. p. 114 τῶν δὲ καιρῶν σύμβολα of Κούρητες, τὸν 
χρόνον βουκολοῦντες ... τῶν δὲ Ὡρῶν ai μὲν K.T.X. 


In spite of their ἐνόπλιος ὄρχησις the Kouretes do not seem to have 
been military. 


23. This stanza is on the reverse only. YONKATHTOC is puzzling. 
Before the Y are remains of P, not @. Space for about eight letters. If 
we can suppose that «araféros, ‘year by year,’ was treated as one word, 
and that when the F dropped out a form κατάετος was left, it would 
normally in Doric become κατήτος or κατῆτοςς If so, the above 
restoration will suit, but I can find no evidence. The forms ἐπηετανός, 
ἐπητανὸς are of different origin—-The hero Κάθητος, who married Salia 
and was father of Salius and Latinus does not fit in well (Ps. Plut. Φαχαδί, 
40=F/(H.C. ill. p. 230), nor does τῆτος ‘ dearth.’ 


L. 24. BPOTOC S (reverse): corr. B. 


L. 25. Before the ε are remains of (probably) w. Before that, space 
for about thirteen Ictters. My restoration is merely evempld gratia. 
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L. 29. @OPIS: Oop’ B. The command ‘Leap’ is addressed to the 
God, Kouros, but is acted on by the singers themselves, the Kouretes, as 
his representatives. Cf. dzmen salt; sta; berber and triumpe triuimpe 
triumpe in the song of the Fratres Arvales. The songs of the Salli are too 
imperfectly preserved to be of use tous. They were wzr sacerdotibus suis 
satis intellecta (Quint. i. 6. 40). 

About seventeen letters missing before MNIA and ten to fourteen 
after EYMOKE. Cretan σταμνία were famous. The word before καρπῶν 
ended in a and probably had a vowel before the a, since the engraver when 
he divides a word divides after a vowel (with the usual exceptions, like 
μείξαν- τες) -Ania. B. 


L. 31. τελεσ[φόρους ἀγρούς] B; ὥρας also would do. My restoration, 
though doubtless it would be engraved τελεσφόρος σίμβλος, is rather large 
for the space. 


L. 31. The space on the stone would be satisfied by θόρε xés and this 
seems probable, But in that case we must suppose a line θόρε κἐς πόληας 
ἁμῶν θόρε, in which θόρε is by mistake written twice. Which shall we 
delete? On the whole the second, because (1) θόρε seems regularly to 
occur at the beginning of the line ; (2) it is easier to understand its being 
inserted in the second place, so as to put a θόρε before every object 
mentioned. 


L. 35. ν[έους πολ]είτας, a pretty certain restoration of B. 


L. 36. Perhaps κ[λειτΊῆήν.  B. 


MIETRE. 


On the stone the poem is written continuously with no divisions 
except between stanzas. ue metre, however, seems to me quite certain. 

The refrain, Méeyiore Kodpe, yaipé μοι, x.7.r., need scarcely detain us. 
It is the ordinary di-iambic, perhaps the commonest of lyrical metres. 
The base is Ξ .- 0. and the variants ὦ. and  ¥___ and once __vJv are 
admitted. 

We may note that "Ie is found alone, not ‘I@ é@, which some metrists 
insist on restoring in similar places in tragedy so as to get an cquivalent 
tov -ο-. This ἐώ may be an iambic or spondee extra metruim, or — — 
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may be equivalent tov_v_. Cf. Eur. Tro. 278  ἔ evtra metrum in the 
same metre, but to io Suppl. 1127, 1134. In Tro, 168, 173 et antistr. we 
get this single spondee even in lyrical anapaests; cf. ἰώ Hec, 1773; in 
regular anapaests it seemS safer to double the spondee tw <iw> so as to 
set the regular metron of two feet. Suppl. 1113. 

But the body of the poem is of exceptional interest. It is the most 
complete specimen extant of recurrent strophes in a metre which may be 
called either Ionic ὦ mavyere or di-trochaic,..J. or Jv. (The transition 
from the preceding iambics is obtained in the ordinary way, by the use 
Ol oy sta ese, 

Each stanza consists of three dimeters followed by ἃ dimeter 
catalectic. 

The basé 13-4 τ Gs OF τυ; 


(1) The variations admitted are « _xz, as αὔλοισϊν, -οῦς ναᾶς. The 
first syllable counts as two and is in each case a diphthong. This is 
common. Cf. Eur. He/, 174 with my note. 


(2) Alsouls yz ‘vv. 33, 34, 35), but here the first short syllable belongs 
to a specially emphatic word (θόρε) and naturally tends to bear a stress. 
Cf. Eur. AWipp. 325-542, where the emphatic word "“Epws four times 
corresponds to a spondee. 


‘3\) Also, once, in v. 10 we scem to get νυ for «Jv. There 


are parallels to this in Isyllus (D. 3, 6) and in Aristophanes (ὦ, 805 ὡς 
ἔτοιμος ὅδ). But in this very regular poem I suspect that τεὸν was 
pronounced as one syllable. (e€0=ev, as in Jonic inscriptions.) 

To understand the metre, let us take first a very simple form of it, 
where the ditrochaei are continuous, with no admixture of Tonici: the well 
known poem, -Anacreon, 75 (70) :— 


Πῶλε Θρηκίη, Te δὴ pe 
λοξὸν ὄμμασιν βλέπουσα 
ν"ἡλεῶς φεύγεις, δοκεῖς δὲ μ' 


οὐδὲν εἰδέναι σοφὸν ; 


ἴσθι τοι. καλῶς μὲν ἂν τοι 
‘ ‘ / 

Tov χαλινὸν ἐμβάλοιμι, 

΄ , > ov f f } 

ἡνίας 6 ἔχων στρέφοιμί o 


ἀμφὶ τέρματα δρόμου. 
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This is the same as 


‘Ah, distinctly I remember, 
It was in the bleak December, 
And each several dying ember 
Cast its ghost upon the floor.’ 


The chief difference from our hymn is that the Anacreon and the Poe 
admit no variants from their ditrochaei, though Poe runs a little in the 
direction of UU οὐ. 

Next let us take a stanza in which Ionic ὦ wajore and ditrochaeus are 
both used. The stanza is the same as that of the hymn, except that it ts 
one syllable shorter at the end. Say λίσσου-μοι, and it is the same. 

Eurip. Wedea, 151 :— 

τίς σοί ποτε] τᾶς ἀπλάτου 

κοίτας ἔρος, | ὦ ματαία ; 

σπεύσει θανώτου τελευτά: 
μηδὲν τόδε | λίσσου. 

Cf. also Soph. ὦ. 7. ττὸ6:- 


" ἤ ᾿ ~ ΄ w 
Iw. γενεαὶ βροτῶν, ws 0 canst SE ean ΥΞ 
ὑμᾶς ἴσα καὶ TO μηδὲν ΓΒ CB ice gid 
r ~ 
ζώσας ἐναριθμῶ. Bs he, Os at 


But the rest of this song needs special comment, which would be out 
of place here. 

Observe that if «cL =v __- it follows that we should stress 
strongly the first syllable of each line, thus generating a faint secondary 
stress on the third, although it is short. We go wrong if we stress the 
second syllable, as we usually do. 

To stress the first syllable and so keep up the trochaic rhythm 15 the 
way to catch the metre of many fragments of Simonides, Sappho, and 
Anacreon, as well as some tragic choruses. 

For instance: Simonides, 53 (25) :— 


τω - ὃς δουρὶ πάντας OS ΞΘ ποι: 
4 , ¢ ‘ 
νίκασε νέους ὑπὲρ δι- ne dale PE incl 
\ 
"ίεντα βαλὼν Avaupor, δὲς ὗν eg ee 
πουλυβότρυος ἐξ ᾿Ιωλκοῦ' ἘΠ re Oe ΡῸς- 
id Ἁ Ὁ“ > J 
οὕτω γὰρ Ὅμηρος ἠδὲ δ ρῶν. τούσδ TS 
τ 


΄ " ~ 
Στασίχορος ἄειδε λαοῖς. ΡΣ, So, et ae 


ις 
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ὑπέρ follows “Avavpov in the MSS; corr. Dobree and Wilamowitz. 
πολυβότρυος, MSS., which can also be justified. 


32 (46) --- 
v θ ΣᾺ ΄΄ 
Ανθδρωπος ἐὼν μήποτε ᾿ΕΝ ΠΤ 
ed ‘4 
φάσῃς ὅτι γίνεται. ἜΣ cas egal We τὰ ες 
ba \ i 
μηδ᾽ ἄνδρα Fid@v ὄλβιον Bat 5 Gace οὔτε δ 
Lid ¥ 
ὄσσον χρόνον ἔσσεται. ih ssimien ΠΡ τς 
“ a 
ὠκεῖα yap—ov τανυπτερύγοιο plas 4 ὦ «ὦ. Ξ 
οὕτως---ἃ μετάστασις. ΕΑ Ὸ ΤΥ ΝΕ 


In the last two lines the reading is doubtful and the metre not quite 
clear. Οὐδὲ τανυπτερύγου MSS. We seem to have two variations, 

δὼ. wv (see above) and... - for _ Ux, cf. Eur. Bd. 432 κλειναὶ 
νᾶες. (Cf. Wilamowitz, Zsyllos τ΄. Epidauros, pp. 143 ff.) 

We should observe also that the paean of Isyllus of Epidaurus, written 
about 300 B.C., is written in Ionic @ #zzxore mixed with ditrochaeus. Isyllus 
writes rudely and admits many more irregularities than our Kouretes do, 
but curiously enough an Ionic @ majore is not one of them. See Wilamo- 
Witz, op. cz¢. p. 13, and especially the metrical discussion, pp. 125-157. 

A typical pair of lines will show the metre of Isyllus. 

ἐκ δὲ Φλεγύα | γένετ᾽ Αἴγλα &  ὀνομάσθη | 
τόδ ἐπώνυμον' τὸ κάλλος || δὲ Κορωνὶς ἐπεκλήθη. || 

Variants of this Ionic metre became common for popular love-songs 
in late Hellenistic times: cf. Athen. xv. 697 B, and the tomb-inscription of 
Marisa (κατακεῖμαι μεθ᾽ ἑτέρον σὲ μέγα φιλοῦσα κ.τ.λ.) and the serenade in 
the Tcbtunis papyri, p. 124. See Cronert and Wunsch, 2 Alus, Ixiv. 


Pp. 433-448. 
DATE. 


The inscription has, palaeographically, a very cursive character: note 
especially the forms of E (confused with P)MOQB. Mr. M. N. Tod 
would place it in the second or third century A.D. and Prof. Bosanquet 
independently puts it ‘probably not before 200 A.D.’ But the song 
itself is no doubt much older, as is indicated by the fact that it was 
first copied very faultily, and then copied again more correctly, on the 
other side of the stone. The errors (P for E, M and IP for M, etc.) seem 
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to indicate that it was copied from a MS. rather than from another 
inscription ; but of course that MS., in its turn, may well have been copied 
from a stone. 

The metre, as shown above, would suit any date between the sixth and 
fourth centuries B.C. 

The dialect is a cultured poetical Koine with afew Dorisms (ἀγώμενος, 
long a in many words, βέβακες), much more polished than the language 
of Isyllus (ca. 300 B.C.), and certainly not earlier than soo. It is far 
removed from anything archaic. 

The substance is characteristic. The Kouretes are conceived as 
founders of the arts of civilization and of ordered progress, as in Diodorus. 
This point of view hardly appears before Dicaearchus’s Szos Hellados and 
the early Stoics. The poem is therefore probably of about the same date 
as the paean of Isyllus, not far from the year 300 BC. 

If a historian can find us evidence of some restoration of the college of 
Kouretes in Crete, possibly in some connexion with Themis, about 300 B.C, 
we shall have the occasion for which the song was written, or perhaps 
re-written from some old and unintelligible form. 


GILBERT MURRAY. 


ANNUAL MEETING QF SUBSCRIBERS. 


THE Annual Meeting of subscribers to the School was held in the 
rooms of the Society of Antiquarics, Burlington House, on Tuesday, 
October roth, 1909, Professor GILBERT MURRAY presiding. 

The Secretary of the School (Mr. J. ff. BAKER-PENOYRE) submitted 
the following report on behalf of the Managing Committee. 


In presenting their Annual Report the Managing Committee have first to 
congratulate the Director and the staff of the School on having brought to a 
successful conclusion the work on which they have been engaged for the past 
four sessions, the excavation of the shrine of Artemis Orthia at Sparta. ‘They wish 
once more to emphasise the debt the School owes to Mr. W. W. Astor for the 
munificent donation which has enabled the work to be carried out on an extensive 


scale and with success. An account of the excavations of this session appears 
below. 


The Director.—At the beginning of the session Mr. Dawkins, after paying a 
visit to the sister school at Rome, spent a month at Sparta arranging and preparing 
for publication the objects found in previous sessions. In the spring, with Mr. 
Thompson, he visited Cyprus and drew up a report on the condition of the 
-antiquities of the island, returning to Athens through Asia Minor. 

The rest of the session was spent either in administering the School at Athens 
or in superintending the excavations at Sparta. During July and Auvust he 
travelled extensively in Asia Minor with the special object of investigating the Greek 
dialects in Cappadocia. 


The Assistant Director and Students.—Mr. Ἐν W. Hasluck, M.A.. 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, Assistant Director of the School, reached 
Athens in October. As before, he has collected much valuable material bearing 
on the later monuments and history of the Levant. In the course of several 
journeys he has pursued his researches in Thrace, Northern Greece, Laconia, 
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Constantinople, and 5. W. Asia Minor, where in company with Mr. Woodward, he 
visited among other places Rhodes, Telmessos, Attaleia, Perge, Sillyon, and 
Aspendos. At Mytilene he continued his studies of the Genoese monuments and 
has now ready for publication detailed papers on the Gattelusi and Giustiniani 
monuments. These will eventually form part of his Corpus of Wediaeval Latin 
Inscriptions of the Levant. Mr. Hasluck has recently apphed for a year’s absence 
for further travel and research, a request with which the Managing Committee, 
having a high appreciation of his conscientious discharge of his duties for many 
sessions, have willingly complied. They are glad to announce that Mr. A. ΔΙ. 
Woodward, the School Student of the past session, will act as Mr. Hasluck’s Jocusm 
fenens. 

Mr. J. P. Droop, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, after studying Dr. Doerp- 
feld’s latest discoveries at Olympia, travelled in Aetoha and Thessaly and spent four 
weeks at Almyro at work on the finds from the excavations at Zerelia. In the 
winter he was for five weeks at Sparta studying the pottery found in 1908 and 
preparing it for publication, and he spent the spring in Athens preparing for publication 
the results of his examination of the Laconian Vases in various European Muscunis. 
After travelling in the Peloponnesus, Mr. Droop took part in the excavations at Sparta 
and accompanied the Director on a visit to the Island of Kythera. He was unfortun- 
ately prevented by fever from again taking part in the Thessalian excavation during 
the summer, but the Committee are glad to learn that his health is thoroughly 
re-established. 

Mr. J. M. Farrell, M.A., Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, has again been 
at work upon the publication of the terracottas found at the Orthia Sanctuary, and 
has also made a study of the topography of Trachis. His most important work, 
however, has been the drawing up, at the Director’s request, of a report on 
the present state of archaeological research in Cyprus. The Managing Committee 
take this opportunity of congratulating Mr. Farrell on the manner in which he 
executed this difficult task. 

Mr. A. W. Gomme, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, has been engaged upon 
the preparation of a work on the topography of Boeotia. With this end in view, 
after spending some time in Athens, making preliminary studies and learning 
modern Greek, he made four tours in this province, visiting in succession every 
portion of the district, and making a special study of the ancient passes and trade- 
routes. 

Mr. Maurice Thompson, B.A., of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, began the 
session by travelling in the North of Greece in search of prehistoric sites and by 
working in Thessaly on the last season’s finds from Zerelia. Early in the spring he 
worked in the Museum at Sparta and then accompanied the Director to Cyprus, 
returning to Athens through Asia Minor. After taking part in the excavations at 
Sparta, Mr. Thompson resumed those in Thessaly with Mr. Wace and Mr. Peet. 
He has since been doing exploring work in connexion with these excavations in 
N. Greece. 

Mr. H. J. W. Tillyard, M.A., of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, came 
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out to Athens with a grant from the Hort Fund of the University of Cambridge for 
research in Greek Church Music. During the spring he studied in the National 
Library at Athens, being principally employed on the musical text of the Hymns of 
Casia, afterwards undertaking similar researches in the Island of Lesbos. He has 
collected typical recent variations of the Hymns of Casia in addition to the ancient 
form, and expects to have a critical edition of the melodies ready for publication in 
the course of the year. 

Mr. A. J. B. Wace, M.A., Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge, αἰτοῦ 
travelling in the North of Greece and making researches in connexion with his 
excavations at Zerelia and Almyro, proceeded to Sparta, where he continued during 
the winter his examination and classification of the enormous hoard of lead 
figurines. It is possible that no excavator has ever had such a mass of material 
of one kind to handle, these little figures now reaching the astonishing number of 
Too,oco. After travelling in Argolis, Mr. Wace returned to Sparta for the 
excavations and then resumed his important investigations dealing with the early 
civilisations of N. Greece, of which an account ts given below. 

Mr. A. ΔΙ, Woodward, B.A., of Magdalen College, Oxford, and holder of the 
School Studentship, after studying in the Museum at Bologna pursued his 
epigraphical studies in Athens during the winter. Part of the results of these. 
dealing with some new and important fragments of Attic treasure-hsts, will appear 
in the autumn number of the Hellenic Jourxa’. After travelling in Asia Minor with 
Mr. Hasluck, Mr. Woodward proceeded to Sparta to take charge of the Inscriptions 
found in the excavations. Part of his work consisted in verifying several Inscriptions 
copied by Cyriac and Fourmont and since lost. He has also prepared material 
for inclusion in the Laconian volume of the /wscriptiones Graecae. 

.\mong former students and associates Mr. Guy Dickins. M.A. Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Oxford, was again at the School in the spring engaged on work 
connected with the forthcoming Catalogue of the Acropolis Musou, Mars. Dickins., 
zee Hamilton, who also paid a visit, has completed her studies for a work on Gree? 
Saints and thetr Festivals, Myr. G. L. Cheesman, M.A., of New College, Oxtord. 
spent four months in Greece, making eatended travels with vanous members of the 
School and studying Greek topography and methods of eacavation. 


The Execavations.—Jhe Sanctuary of Artemis Orthia has now been 
finished, the Menelaion has been excavated and the more promising parts of the 
site of the ancient city examined by a series of trial-pits. with the result that it 
seems hardly likely that any site of importance remains for future excavation. 
A large trench was made in the theatre from the top of the auditorium to the 
orchestra, and it appears that the building is very much destroyed. In the lower 
parts the depth of earth ts very great and houses have been ἔπ at a higher level, 
a process which has probably left very little of the theatre remaining. 

The students of the School have again taken a full share in the excavation. 
Mr. Wace, besides assisting generally, took charge of the Menelaron, and prepared 
for publication the immense number of lead figurines found at the Orthia 
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Sanctuary. He was left in charge during the Dhirector’s visit to Cythera. 
Mr. Droop again superintended the pottery, and his expert knowledge was 
of great service. especially in dealing with the finds from the Menelaion. 
Mr. Woodward was present at the later half of the excavation, and was chiefly 
engaged in finishing the work of clearing the face of the late-Roman Wall which 
surrounds the Acropolis, in order to find the inscriptions which are built into it. 
Mr. Thompson worked at the Orthia Sanctuary and assisted Mr. Wace at the 
Menelaion. Mr. George, who had come out primarily to work for the Byzantine 
Fund, spent six weeks in Sparta, during which time he made a series of drawings 
of the finds and helped in the surveying. 

Numerous visits were paid to the excavations by travellers and archaeologists. 
Mr. Farrell and Mr. Cheesman came from the School, and we welcomed amongst 
many others a party from the Dezuttar Castle, who gave a generous subscription to 
the work. As foreman we again had Gregorios Antoniou of Larnaka. 

A summary of the work of the season is added. 

Sanctuary of Artemts Orthia.—The additions made to our knowledge by this 
last years campaign are best seen by comparing the latest plan with the plan 
published a year ago. The walls of the sacred enclosure at different periods 
have been found in great part, especially behind the temple and to the east of the 
altar. An investigation of the lowest strata has shewn that the archaic altar and 
primitive temple are later than the cobble pavement with which the /zeron was 
paved, and the walls of the Avevon at this early period have now been found. 
This gives an earlier stage of the sanctuary than had before been clearly made out. 
In this earliest stage the precinct was smaller than in subsequent periods and the 
centre of the cult nearer to the centre of the hollow in which the sanctuary stood. 
This is shewn by the position occupied by the deposit of black sacrificial ashes. 
At this stage there seems to have been no temple, but there are remains of what 
was probably the altar. The first stage of all is represented by the ashes and 
Geometric pottery found below the cobble pavement. In order to carry through 
this work a further small portion of the foundations of the Roman Amphitheatre 
was removed. 

In the first year of the work, part of a large subterranean water-channel was 
discovered, and this has now been fully excavated. It dates probably from the fourth 
century B.c., and was broken into and largely destroyed by the building of the 
Roman Amphitheatre. Solidly built of dressed stones and roofed with large slabs 
it is a remarkable work, and very probably was constructed to carry off the water of 
a natural brook that in early times may hase flowed down to the Eurotas through 
the hollow in which the sanctuary lay. 

The archaic deposits proved to have been nearly exhausted in previous 
campaigns. Some important objects were, however, found, notably an ivory plaque 
representing the winged Orthia with a bird and a snake. This absence of finds 
from the outlying parts of the site satisfactorily proves that the whole sanctuary has 
now been exhausted and the full harvest reaped. The final pubheation of the 
objects found has still to be undertaken. 
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The Menelaton —In May we were led to excavate the building which has 
been for long identified with the Menelaion. This building stands on a hill 
overlooking the east bank of the Eurotas with a commanding view of the site of 
Sparta. The work, which was completed in three weeks, was under the charge 
of Messis. Wace and Thompson. The result is a plan differing materially from 
the sketch plan published by M. Kastriotis, who had already excavated the site. 
The building now reveals itself as an oblong platform which may have supported a 
small temple or other monument. This platform stood upon another, from which 
it was reached by a ramp, the traces of which are preserved. To this structure a 
terrace was added later on two sidts. The date may be the fifth century. 

An interesting series of bronzes, notably an archaic fizure of a woman. 
terracottas, and lead ngurines were found. The pottery was especially interesting 
as filing up a period (Laconian 11.) which is not well represented in the series 
from the Orthia Sanctuary. The majonty of these finds were made on the slope 
below the building in a position which shewed that they had been thrown out fiom 
it. Some of these certainly belonged to a period earlier than the present building, 
and some blocks were found which probably formed part of an antecedent structure. 

Below all the other finds some undoubtedly Mycenaean sherds were discovered, 
and some Mycenaean houses, as yet only partially examined, were found a short 
distance away. This Mycenaean settlement will form the subject of future 
wark, 

VV. Greece. —The subsidiary excavations carried on last vear in N. Greece by 
Messrs, Wace, Droop, and Thompson have been resumed. Unfortunately 
Mr. Droop was prevented by YIness from again taking part in the work, but 
the excavators Were joined by Mr. T. E. Peet, who came out with a grant from the 
School given for this purpose. The Committee also desire to thank the Institute 
of Archaeology of the University of Liverpool for assisting with other friends in 
bearing the expenses of this excavation, 

These excavations are designed to throw heht on the early civilisation of 
N. Greece. ‘Two sites were selected for this scason’s work :—Palacomylos near 
Taanokladi in the Spercheios Valley, and Tzani Magoula near Sophades in 
W. Thessaly. At TLianokladi the excavators were at once successful by sinking 
deep shafts across the mound to the level of the virgin soil. “Phey found three 
well-marked strata, in the lowest of which were sherds of the ‘red and white’ ware 
akin to, though of finer style than that which has been found in Thessaly and 
Phocis. 

In the stratum above this the pottery changes completely and is of the 
‘black lustre ᾿ style similar to that found at Orchomenos by Dr. Furtwangler. The 
pottery of the third and topmost stratum was of a type hitherto unknown, a reddish- 
brown hand-made ware with black geometric patterning, which the eacavators are 
disposed to regard as contemporaneous with Late Minoan III. 

At Vzanmi Magoula, as at Zerelia last year, no less than eight successive 
settlements were excavated. The stratification here is particularly zood and will 
make it possible to correlate this with the other prehistoric sites of N. Greece. 
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Among the more important finds were two or three nearly complete ‘red on white’ 
vases from Settlement VII., and a fine collection of bone pins. 

These fruitful investigations have been carried on at very moderate cost, and 
the Committee desire ayain to congratulate the excavators on having conducted 
them thus successfully without prejudicing in any way the main excavation at 
Sparta. 

Raitsbna.—The excavations at Rhitsona in Boeotia were continued by Professor 
Burrows from March 29th to April 17th, with the help of a grant from the University 
of Manchester. His primary object was to obtain further light on certain problems 
raised by the first season's work, and he excavated with special attention to the bone 
remains. He was fortunate in receiving a visit from Mr. C. H. Hawes during the 
excavations, and in securing his services later for a detailed examination of the 
bones in the Thebes Museum. Of the twenty early graves excavated, a large 
number contained undoubtedly single interments, and thus support the view 
maintained by Professor Burrows and Mr. Ure in &£.S..2. xiv. that this was the 
normal practice at Rhitsona. Their theory as to the late date of what they have 
called the Boeotian Kylix style is also supported by a number of tombs now found 
that contain Proto-Corinthian or good Corinthian, but no Boeotian kylikes. The 
number of vases excavated was, as before, very large. Among individual finds may 
be mentioned some Corinthian Black-figure or ‘ Rottonige,’ the first found on the 
site, and an interesting stone sarcophagus, conveyed entire to the Museum at 
Thebes, containing a complete skeleton, Proto-Corinthian vases, and iron fibulae. 

Mr. Ure has also paid two visits to Greece to prepare and arrange the first 
season's finds inthe Thebes Museum, and Miss G. E. Holding spent some weeks there 
at the same work. ‘The eacavators are lucky in having to deal with so enliyvhtencd 
an archaeologist as Mr. Keramopoullos, who is doing his best to make the Museum 
at Thebes one of the most scientifically arranged in Greece. ‘The 2.400 sixth- 
century vases and figurines that are being published in catalogue form in 2.8.4. xiv. 
and 1.7.8. xxix. pt. 2, are all exhibited grave by grave, and it is probable that the 
numbering used in publication will also be used for the Museum labels. The 
convenience of this for reference can hardly be overestimated. 


Open Meeting’s.——Four open meetings were held: the acta were as follows :— 


Friday, Dec. 5, 1908.—Inauguration of the bust of Francis Cranmer Penrose pre- 
sented by the Greck Archaeological Society. 
The Director: The Year’s Work of the School. 
Friday, Jan. 9, 1goy.—Mr. Ἐν W. Hasluck: Mediaeval Inscriptions of \enos and 
the family of Gattelusi. 
The Director. The Excavation of the Sanctuary of Artemis 
Orthia at Sparta, 1908. 
Friday, Feb. 12, r909.—Mr. A. J. B. Wace: Excavations at Zerelia, Thessaly. 
Mr. .\. AI. Woodward: The Magistracy of the divine 
Lycurgus at Sparta. 
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Friday, Mar. 6, r909.—Mr. J. P. Droop: The Laconian Style of Vase-painting. 
Mr. M.S. Thompson: The Winged Artemis. 
Accounts of Meetings have appeared regularly in the ’A@jrae of Athens and 
the d/henzum of London, occasionally also in the Aforning Post, Hellenic Herald, 
and other papers. 


The Lipbrary.—The Library has been increased by the acquisition of 86 
books (not including works in progress and periodicals), 58 pamphlets, and 2 maps. 
one of which is the large Austrian staff map of European Turkey. 

The School is indebted to the following for gifts of books :— 

H.M. Government of India: the Trustees of the British Museum: Egypt 
Exploration Fund; French Ministry of Public Instruction: Imperial Museum, 
Constantinople: Trinity Hall, Cambridge; Society for Distribution of Useful 
Books (Εταιρεία πρὸς διάδοσιν ὠφελίμων βιβλίων), Athens; Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge ; the University Press at the following Universities : Osford, 
(Cambridge, Glasgow, and Upsala: Messrs. Baedeker, Duckworth, Macmillan, 
Murray, and Longmans. 

The following authors have kindly presented copies of their works :— 

Miss E. B Abrahams, Dr. A. S. Arbanitopoullos, Prof. J. B. Bury, Canon C. ΔΙ. 
Church, Mrs. Wyndham Cook, Dr. 1). 5. Dimitriadis, M. A. Diamantaras 
(Castellorizo), Dr. E. Gatsas, M. A. Goekoop, Prof. C. Gourlay, M. A. Hatzis, 
Mr, A. E. Henderson, Mr. 1). G. Hogarth, Mr. G. Jeffery (Arch. Survey of Cypzus), 
Miss B. Kahnweiler, Dr. J. Keser (Geneva), Dr. P. E. Kontos, M. M. Krispis, 
Prof. Allan Marquand, Mr. W. Miller, Miss M. Moore, Dr. David Murray, Dr. ΔΙ. 
Nillson (Fondation Ny Carlsberg), Dr. Τὸ Pareti, M. ΔΙ. Peristianis (Cyprus), Prof. A. 
von Premerstein, Dr. O. Rhoussopoulos, Dr. J. Thomopoulos, Prof. C. Waldstein, 
Mr. A. ΔΙ. Woodward, Dr. Z. Zavitzianos. 

Miscellaneous donations of books have been received from Prof. R. C. Bosan- 
quet, the Director, Mr. W. J. Farrell, Mr. P. P. Hasluck, Dr. Kinch, Miss H. 
Knapp, the Librarian, and Mr. A. J. B. Wace. 

Three water-colour drawings of Athens by the late C. R. Cockerell, RuA., 
presented by Mr. 8. P. Cockerell, have been hung in the Common Room, and 
the bust of Mr. Penrose presented by the Greek Archaeological Society has 
been placed in its definitive position in the Library. 

A partial rearrangement of the books on the shelves has been necessary 
to meet the growth of the Library for two or three sessions, after which it will be 
necessary to furnish for the reception of books the south-west wing of the Library 
adjoining the hostel. The large collection of photographs recently acquired is in 
process of being set out in an accessible fashion. 

The inauguration of the bust of Mr. Penrose, presented by the Greek 
Archacological Society, took place on December 5th, and was honoured by the 
presence of H.R.H. the Crown Prince of Greece. The bust. the work of an 
Atheman sculptor, Mr. Bonanos, was formally presented to the School by 
Dr. Kavvadias, and a eulogy of Mr. Penrose was delivered by Dr. Doerpfeld, 
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the First Secretary of the German Archaeological Institute. The Director also 
spoke. The bust now stands in the Library of the School, and the Committee 
take this opportunity of recording their sense of the honour conferred upon their 
first Director by his Athenian colleagues. 


Publications.—7Z%e Acropolis Catalogue.-—Steps are being taken fur the 
publication of the first volume of this catalogue, dealing with the pre-Persian 
sculpture, the manuscript of which is now ready. By Dr. Schrader’s generosity 
line-drawings from the photographs which he has had specially taken of these 
marbles will be available for the illustrations. 

Patlatkastro.—TVhe final publication of this important site 15 now well advanced, 
and the survey of the district will be completed at the earliest date possible. 
A sum of money has been allocated by the Comnuttee towards the expenses 
of this publication. 


Plans for the coming Session.—The site of Sparta itself hardly promises 
much further. The Mycenaean settlement found this year near the Menelaion 
should be further explored, and there are some other sites in Laconia which should 
be tried before the School undertakes any new scheme of excavation. The 
publication of the finds from the Orthia Sanctuary will involve so much work for 
the staff that they will probably do well to confine the Schools official excavations 
during this session to these points. 


Acknowledgments.,- -The Manaying Committce desire to tender sinccre 
thanks for support accorded in various ways to the Schvol to the following :-- 
to sir Francis Elliot. K.C.M.G., H.M. Minister at Athens. for his never failing care 
for the interests of the School; to Dr. Kavvadias, Ephor Gencral of Antiquities 
in Greece, for his ready help always given to the Staff and Students: to the 
Consular Authorities at Salonika for their support of Mr. George in his work 
for the Byzantine Fund, and assistance to other members of the School working in 
Macedonia; to the .\merican Missionaries in Asia Minor, especially Dr. Christie of 
Tarsus and Dr. Dodd of ‘Talass. for their hospitality to the Direetor and 
Mr. Thompson; to H.E. the High Commissioner and the Government of 
Cyprus for their assistance to members of the School: to Mr. Cobham, formerly 
Commissioner of J.arnaka, for much hospitality and help: to Dr. Stais, Director 
of the National Museum, and to Dr. Svoronos, Director of the Numusmatic Museum 
at .\thens, for many facilities and kind assistance: te the local representatives 
of the Ministry of Antiquities, and especially MM. Rhomatos, .Arvanitopoullos, 
and Keramopoulios, for help and facilities in the excavations of the School ; 
and to many friends for help kindly accorded to members of the School in 
their travels in Thessaly, Macedonia, Kythera, Cappadocia, and elsewhere. 

It is also an appropriate occasion for the thanks of the Committee to be 
expressed to Sir Cecil Smith for his services in editing the .lvxva? in England 
for many years, and to Mr. Tod, who, since he left Athens tor Oxford. has 
ungrudsinely placed his epigraphical knowledge at the disposal of the Editors. 
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Finance. —The Revenue Account for the year shews a debit balance of 
4#£289 7s. 1d. as compared with a credit baiance of £1,139 Ss. 5d. for the 
preceding year. This result is mainly due to the fact that, while the donations 


to the Laconian Fund have been very small, the excavations at Sparta have 
involved considerable expenditure during the year. ‘The total amount of annual 
subscriptions is 4.935 155. od. as compared with A049 55. od. for the preceding 
year, Six annual Subscribers have died during the year (two of whom subscribed 
large amounts), and three subscriptions have been discontinued, but ten 
new members appear in the list. Jt is much to be hoped that the increase 
in subscriptions which has been continuous for the last three vears will again 
form a feature of the accounts of next vear, The cost of the -faxval has 
been heavy, viz. 4.463 14s. 5@., but there are few expenses which the Committee so 
willingly ratify, and the sales again shew a satisfactory increase. 


Professor AIURRAY rose to move the adoption of the report. It was, 
he said, a great honour to occupy a position which had been taken by τὸ 
many eminent scholars and ilustrious statesmen on previous occasions. 
The School had certainly shewn that if only people weuld give it money 
as Mr. Astor had done. it knew how to use that money. Specialists had 
assured him that the work done this year at Sparta under Mr. Dawkins 
represented absolutely the high-water mark of scientific excavation. Had 
the great sites of the seventies and eizhties been treated with the same 
sciupulous exactitude, our knowledge of the development of archaic Greek 
civilisation would have been far greater than it was. Tf he had to sum up 
in one inadequate phrase the work done for Greek studies by the School 
at Athens, he should say this—that it had made their studies real. At 
every turn the archacologist was brought into touch with conercte objects. 
He might usc his imagination as frecly as he Jiked in interpreting them, 
but the concrete objects were there; and the influence of them had 
somehow permeated the whole of our study of Greek antiquity and helped 
to make it concrete. There was nothing it needed so much. Specialism 
was, of course, necessary in the classics as elsewhere. Our ordinary 
classical education in the past had failed chiefly owing to three causes: 
lack of variety, lack of concreteness, and lack of the spirit of progress and 
discovery. For the remedy of these defects they looked to work Ike that 
of the School at Athens. He did not think the standard of classical 
learning was ever as high as it was now ; he doubted if there were ever as 
many individuals who knew Greek. Such had been the progress οἵ 
discovery that in recent years the early history of Greece had been 
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rewritten from preface to colophon. The mass of unsolved, yet not 
hopeless, problems left facing us was greater than ever it was. Everywhere 
were signs that Greek was a flourishing, not a decaying study. Was 
there ever a time when the masterpieces of Greek art were as well known 
as at present, and often not only well known by sight, but intelligently and 
lovingly studied? There was never a time in England when so many 
working men and clerks on small salaries read Plato, translated or 
untranslated, or when the Republic could be so easily and naturally 
referred to at a mecting, say, of trade unionists. For example, he had seen 
a letter to a friend in Oxford written by a railway servant. He and his wife 
wanted advice about learning enough Greek to read Plato. They had 
already learned enough Greek to read the New Testament, and now wanted 
to go further. And how had they learned it? By means of a weekly 
newspaper, the Sunday School Chronicle, which gave every week a bit of 
Greek grammar and a reading lesson. We were losing compulsory Greek 
in the schools and universities. While in the interests of education he 
was prepared to accept that change, he did not pretend to regard it as a 
pure and unmixed blessing. But he would sooner have two students like 
that working couple just mentioned, than twenty reluctant public-school 
boys forced and cajoled through Pass Mods. The whole of Hellenic study 
was organically interconnected ; all alike and together were serving in one 
common task, and helping to keep alive an ideal which the world 
must never be allowed to forget, the great complex of noble thought, keen 
sensitiveness to beauty, and strenuous endeavour, which bore the name of 
Hellenism. 

The Director, Mr. R. ΔΙ. DAWKINS, then gave an account of the 
excavations of the School during the past year. He spoke of the 
excavations by Messrs. Wace, Thompson, and Peet of two prchistoric 
tumuli, one in the Valley of the Spercheios and the other in the plain of 
Thessaly, a continuation of their work of the previous year. At Rhitsona, 
in Beeotia, the ancient Mykalessos, Professor Burrows and Mr. Ure had 
continued their excavations of a large archaic cemetery, and found tombs 
richly furnished with vases and figurines. Summing up the main results 
of the completion of the excavation of the important sanctuary of Artemis 
Oithia, the speaker said that they shewed us that Orthia, to give her her 
true local Spartan name (for it was only after the Roman conquest that she 
was identified with the great goddess Artemis under the title of Artemis 
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Orthia), was the goddess who presided over all living things animal and 
vegetable. 

A series of slides, drawings, and photographs was shewn to illustrate 
this account of the excavations, which are fully published ycar by year in 
the Annual of the School. 

The Rev. W. COMPTON moved the following resolution, which was 
seconded by Mr. G. Ε΄ H1Lu and carried unanimously :— 

‘That Dr. Evans, Mr. D. G. HOGARTH, and Sir CECIL SMITH be 
re-elected, and Miss C. A. HUTTON be elected on the Committee. 

‘That Mr. V. W. YORKE be re-elected Treasurer and Mr. J. BAKLR- 
PENOYRE be re-elected Secretary.’ 

A vote of thanks to the Auditors, moved by Dr. LEAF and seconded 
by Mr. BAKER-PENOYRE, was carried unanimous'y. 

The meeting terminated with a vote of thanks to the chair moved by 
Mr. GEORGE A. MACMILLAN and carried by acclamation. 
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SUBSCRIBERS. 


Under No. V. of the Rules and Resulations, ‘the following 


shall be considered as Subscribers to the School :— 


1) Donors. other than Corporate Budies, of £10 and upwards. 
2) Annual Subscribers of £1 and upwards during the period 


of their sub-cription.” 


In making out the following list, donations of less than £10 have been 
regarded as aggregate annual subscriptions of #1, and are spread over 


a corresponding number of vears. 


Lhe Treasurer would be glad to be informed of any changes of 
address or errors in this list, which is made up to May 17th, roto. 
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Basingstoke. 

Clarke- Thornhill, T.B..Esq., 3,Carlisle Place, S.W, 

Clauson, A. C., Esq., Hawkshead House, Hat- 
field, 

Chissold, Εν, Esy.. Clifton College. Bristol. 

Colchester, The Right Hen. Lord, St. 
Sunningdale. 

Cole ak. (Cia Bag. 64. Τόν απ Places ἄν, 

Colvin, Sidney » Esq... British Museum. ἌΝ, ΟΊ, 

Compton, The Re. W, C., The School House, 
Dover. 

Cooke, R., 


Shrew s- 


Bruno, 


Esq., The Croft, Detling, Maidstone. 


Corbett. Sir Vincent, K.C.V.O., Manistry of 
Finance, Cairo, 

Curley, Τὶ E., 82, Queen's Road. binsbury 
Pate Ne 

Cornford, Ἐν Mo. Esq., Trimty College, Cam- 
bridge. 

Cowper, PE δ’, Loddenden Manoi, Staplehurst, 
Kent. 


Crewdson, Wilsen, Esq., Southside, St. Leonards- 
on-Sea, 

Crewadson, Miss, Southside, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 

Crowfoot, J. W.. Esg., Nhartum, Soudan. 

Cruddas, Miss, Haughton Castle, Humshaugh-on- 
Tyne, Northumberland: 

Cust. Miss A. M., 49, Campden Hill Road. W, 


Dakyns, Hl. G., Esy., Higher Coombe, Haste- 
mere, Surrey. 

Daniel, A. Δ]. Esq., 14, Royal Crescent. Sear- 
borough. 


Daniel, Vhs. » 14, Royal Crescent, Scarborough. 
Darwin, Sir G. f1., K.C.B., F.R.S., Cambridge. 
Davidsen, H. 0. Ὁ., Esq., Elmfeld, Harrow. 
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Dawkins, R. M., Esq., British School, Athens, 
Greece. 

Wickins, Mrs. A. L., Sandstead. Reigate, Surrey. 

Dilke, The Right Hon. Sir C. W., Bart., M.P., 
76, Sloane Street, S.W. 
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Doerpfeld, Prof. Dr., Kais. Deutsch. Arch. Inst., — 


Athens. 

Donaldson, The Rev. 5. A., Master of Magdalene 
College, Cambridge. 

Douglas-Pennant, The Hon. 
Castle, Bangor, N. Wales. 

Droop, J. P., Esq., 1, 
Hyde Park, W. 

Dundas, R. H., Esq., Christ Church, Oxford. 

Durham, The Right Hon. the Earl of, 39, 
Grosvenor Square, W. 

Durnfurd, Walter, Esq., King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 


Alice, Penrhyn 


Cleveland Gardens, 


Earl, A. G., Esq., Ferox Hall, Tonbridge. 

Eccles, Mrs., White Coppice, Chorley. 

Egerton, Sir E. H., G.C.B,, The Cliff, Torrington, 
Yorks. 

Elhot, Sir Francis E. H., K.C.M.G., British 
Legation, Athens. 

Elliot, The Rev. F. R., British Legation, Athens. 
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Furneaux, L. R., Esq., Rossali School, Fleetwood, 
Fyfe, John, Esq., 4, Gray's Inn Square, W.C. 


Gardner, Prof. Ernest, University College, Gower 
Street, W.C. 

Gardner, Prof. Percy, Litt.D., 12, Canterbury 
Road, Oxford. 

Gardiner, E. Norman, Esq., 2, The College, 
Epsom. 

Giveen, R. L., Esq., 66, Myddelton Square, 
EC. 

Goldsmith, Harvey, Esq., M.D., Harpur Place, 
Bedford. 

Gow, The Rev. James, Litt.D., Dean's Yard, 
Westminster, S.W, 


| Gooch, G. P., Esq., South Villa, Campden Hilt 


Empedocles, G., Esq., Commercial Bank of | 


Crreece, Athens. 
Eumorfopoulos, N., Esq., 24, Pembridge Gardens, 


Evans, Arthur J., Esq., LL.D., F.R.S., Youl- 
bury, Oxford. 

Evans, F. Guynne, Esq., The Vale House, Stam- 
ford, 

Evans, Lady, Bntwell, Berkhampstead, Herts. 

Ewart, Miss, 68, Albert Hall Mansions, 5.W. 


_ Hasluck, P. 


Farrer, Sir W. J., Sandhurst Lodge, Wellington | 


College Station, Berks. 
Farside, Mrs., 17, Burton Court, Chelsea, S.W. 


Fletcher, EI. M., Esq., 10, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, | 


Wel. 

Fletcher, John M., Esq., 9, Stanhope Street, Hyde 
Park, W. 

Finlay, Sirk, B., K.C., 31, Phillimore Gardens, W. 

Forbes, W. H., Esq., 61, St. John Street, 
Oxford. 

Forster, E. S., Esq., The University, Shetteld. 


Fort, J. A., Esy., 69, Kingsgate Street, Win- | 


chester. 
Fotheringham, J. Κι, Esq., 24, The Avenue, 
Muswell Hill, W. 
Fowler, W. W., Esq., Lincoln College, Oxford. 
Fraser, J. H. P., Esq, M.D., Cumberland 
House, Southampton. 
Freshfeld, Ὁ. W., Esq., 1, Airlie Gardens, W. 
Freshtield, Dr. Edwin, 31, Old Jewry, E.C. 


Frisch, Eugene S., Esq., Elmsleigh, Prince's Park, | 


Liverpool. 
Fry, The Right ifon, Sir Edward. F.R.S., Fat- 


land House, Bristel, 


Road, W. 

Goodwin, J. A., Esq., Shelley, Blundellsands, 
Lanes. 

Graham, <Alex., Esq., Carlton Chambers, 
Regent Street, S.W. 

(Graham, E., Esq., Grove Hill, Harrow. 

Grenfell, B. P., Esq., Queen’s College, Oxford. 

Grithth, F. Ll, Esq., εἰ, Norham Gardens, 
Osford. 


τς 


Hall, H. R., British Museum, W.C. 


Handcock, W., Esq., Girlington, Bradford, 
Yorks. 

Hardy, Mrs., 1, Cadogan Square, S.W. 

Ifarper, Revd. Principal, M.A., D.D., St. 


Andrew's College, Sydney, N.S.W. 

Harrison, Miss, LL.D., Newnham College, Cam- 
bridge. 

Hlasluck, F. W., Esg., The Wilderness, South- 
vate, N. 

P., Esq., The Wilderness, South- 

gate, Ν, 


~ Hawes, Miss, 13, Sussex Gardens, W. 


Haworth, Jesse, Esg., Woodside, Bowdon. 

Hay, C. Anderson, Esq., 127, Harley Street. W. 

Heath, Mis. Meyrick, Mortimer House, Clifton, 
Biistol. 

Heathcote, W. E., Esq., Chingford Lodge, New 
Walk Terrace, York. 

Heberden, C. B., Esq., Principal of Brasenose 
College. Oxford, 


' Henderson, Sir A., Bart., M.P., τὸς Arhington 


Street, W. 

Henderson, .A. E., Esq., The Laurels, Dulwich, 
SUE; 

ITett, Walter S., Esq., 11, College Terrace, 
Brighton. 

Hobhouse, Right Hon. H. H., Hadspen House, 
Castle Carey, Somerset. 

Hodgkin, Thomas, Eosq., Litt. D., 
Castle, Beal, Northumberland 

Hodgkin, T. Edward, Esq., Old Ridley. Stocks- 
field, Northumberland. 

Hodgkin, Miss Violet, Barmoor Castle, Beal, 
Northumberland. 

Hogarth, D. G., 
Oxford. 


Barmoor 


Esq., Ashmolean Museum, 


LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


Hooper, G. N. Esq., Elmleigh, Beckenham, 
Kent. 

Hopkinson, J. H., Esq., Hulme Hall, Victoria 
Park, Manchester. 

Hluddart, Mrs., Cudwells, 
Sussex. 

IIunt, W. Holman, Esq., O.M., 18, Melbury 
Road, Kensington, W. 

Hutton, Miss C. A., 49, Drayton Gardens, S.W. 


Haywards Heath, 


Impey, E., Esq., Eton College. 
Iveagh, The Right Ion, Lord, §, Grosvenor Place, 
S.W. 


James, The Rev. H. A., D.D., St. John’s College, 
Oxford. 

James, The Rev. S. R., School House, Malvern. 

Jenner, Miss, 25, Warwick Gardens, ὟΝ, 

Jones, Ronald P., Esq., 208, Coleherne Court, 
S. Kensington, S.W. 

Jones, H. Stuart, Esq., Glan-y-Mor, Saunders- 
foot, Pembrokeshire. 


Kaines-Smith, S. C., 35, Fitzgeorge Avenue, 
N. Kensington, W. 

Karo, Dr. G., Academisches Museum, Bonn 
a/Rhein. 

Kenyon, F. G., Esq., Litt.D., British Museum, 
W.C. 

Keser, J., Esq... M.D., Grande 
62, Route de Chéne, Geneva. 

King, Miss Catherine, Oxton, Birkenhead. 


Boissiere, 


La Touche, C. D., Esq., 40, Merrion Square, 
Dublin. 

Lascelles, B. P., Esq., Harrow. 

Lawrence, -Aubrey, Esq., 13, Norfolk Crescent, 
Hyde Park, W. 

Lawrence, Sir Edwin Durning, Barr., 13, Carlton 
House Terrace, S.W. 

Lawrence, The Misses, 4, Princes Gate, S.W, 

Leaf, Herbert, Esq., The Green, Marlborough, 

Leaf, Mrs. Herbert, A τς 

Leaf, Walter, Esq., Litt.D., 6, Sussex Place, 
Regent's Park, N.W. 

Letts, Malcolm, Esq., 34, Canonbury Park South, 
N. 

Lewis, Mrs. Agnes S., Ph.D., D.D., LL.D., 
Castle-brae, Cambridge. 

Lindley, Miss Julia, 74, Shooter's Hill Road, 
Blackheath, S.E. 

Lister, The Right Hon. Lord, F.R.S., 12, Park 
Crescent, Portland Place, W. 

Livesay, William, Esq., M.D., Sandrock Spring, 
Chale, I. of Wight. 

Llangattock, The Right Hon. Lord, The Hendre, 
Monmouth. 

Lloyd, Miss A. M., Caythorpe Hall, Grantham. 

Loewy, Prof, Dr. E., S. Eustachio, $3, Rome. 

Lorimer, Miss H. L., Somerville College, Oxford. 


' Mayor, R. J. 
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Loring, W., Esq., Allerton House, Grote’s Build- 
ings, Blackheath. 

Lucas, Rev. A., Parkside, Tonbridge, 

Lunn, W. Houldsworth, Esq., 10, Alexandra 
Grove, North Finchley, N. 

Lynch, H. F., Esq., 33, Pont Street, S.W. 

Lyttelton, Hon. and Rev. Canon E.. The 
Cloisters, Eton College. 


Maberley, G. C., Esq., Wethersfield, Braintree, 


Essex, 

Macan, R. W., Esq., Master of University College, 
Oxford. 

McIver, Ὁ. R., Esq., Wolverton House, Clifton, 
Bristol. 

MacLehose, James J., Esq., 61, St. Vincent 
Street, Glasgow. 

Macmillan. (ὦ. A., Esq., D.Litt, St. Martin’s 
Street, W.C. 

Macmillan, ἃ Co., Ltd., Messrs., St. Martin’s 
Street, W.C. 

Manndin, (ἃ. E., Esq., Hammondswood, Fren- 
sham, Farnham. 

Marshall, Miss A. M. C., Far Cross, Woore, 
Newcastle, Stafis. 

Marshall, F. H., Esq., 144, Abbey Road, West 
Hampstead. N.W. 

Matthews, Mrs.. 15, Stanley Gardens, Bayswater, 
W., 

J. G., Esq., Board of Education, 

Whitehall, S.W. 


| Miall, Prof. Τὸν ὡς The University, Leeds. 


Maller, 


The Rev. Alex., South 
Church Manse, Buckie, N.B. 

Miller, W., Esq.. 36, Via Palestro, Rome. 

Milne, J. G., Bankside, Goldhill, Farnham, 
Surrey. 

Minturn, Miss Ἐς, T., 14, Chelsea Embankment, 
S.W. 

Mitchell, Mrs., Jesmond Towers, Newcastle-on- 
Dye: 

Monk, The Misses, 4, Cadogan Square, S.W. 

Montagu, Sir S., Bart., 12, Kensington Palace 
Gardens, 5. W. 

Montefiore, C. G., Esq., 12, Portman Square, W, 

Morrison, Walter, Esq., 77. Cromwell Road, 
SW. 


United Free 


Morshead, E. Ὁ. A., Esq., 29, Trinity Square, 


| Nightingale, 


Southwark, S.E. 

Moss, Rev. Preb. TH. W.. Highfield Park, nr. 
Oxford. 

Murray, Messrs. J. & H., 50, Albemarle Street, W. 

Murray, Prof. G. G. A., $2, Woodstock Road, 
Oxford. 

Myers, Ernest, Esq., Brackenside, Chislehurst. 

Mylne, Mrs., 145, Gloucester Terace, Hyde 
Park, W. 

Myres, Prof. J. L., Oxford. 


Newman, W. L., Esq., Litt.D., D.Litt, 1, Pitt- 


ville Lawn, Cheltenham. 
Mrs. H{. Shore-, 1, Devonshire 
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Omodei-Curtis, Mrs, 13, Cumberland Terrace, 
Regents "Ὁ ark, N.W. 

Oppe, ἐν ay Esq. , 20, Chelsea Embankment 
Gardens, SW 

Oswald, J. W. Gordon, Esq. (of Aigas), Beauly, 
Inverness-shire, N.B. 


Pali, Mrs. F. L., c’o London & Westminster 
Bank, St. James'> Square, 5.W. 

Paton, W. Rv, Ἐκ Ker-Anna, 
Cotes-du-Nord, France. 


Perros Guirec, 


Paul, J. De, Esq. » If, Corso d'Italia. Rome. 
Pears, Sir E, .» 2, Rue de la Banque, Constanu- 
nople. 


ΤΕ τῶ Miss E. R., M.A, .\bbev Park Suuth, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 

Pease, Mas. J. ἅν; 
Tyne. 

Penoyie, J. ff. B., Esq., 8, King’s Bench Walk, 
Inner Temple. 1: 

Penrose, Miss E , Somerville College, Oxford. 

Perry; vs Ca Esq. 5. Manchester Square, ἊΝ, 

Pesel, Miss Laura, Oak House, Bradford, Yorks. 

Pescl, Miss Lousa. Oak House, Bradford, Yorks 

Poillunore,.. Prot: J. S., Ss The University, 
Grlasgow. 

Padlips, Mas. H., Milverton Lodge, Leamington. 
Piddington, J. G., Use, Holy Well. Hook 
[leath, Woking. 
Pilkington, A, cs 

Laneashne, 
Pilkington, Β΄. Αος 
Prosthty EARCS. 
Plumbe, Rowland, νηὸς 13, Fitzroy Square, W. 
Pisthick, Sir F< Dart. 21. five Park Place. ἊΝ, 

Powell, Miss ©. 5, Campiten Hill Square, W. 

Powell, Miss b..9, Nerfolk st., Park Lane, W. 

τοῖν oir Ey. ‘log Barts; PoRe Ags ΤΟ Valin 
Road, SW. 

Pryor, Marlborough Τὶς, 
stevenage, ULerts. 


Pendower, Newcastle-on- 


Esy.. Roeklands, Rainhiil, 


Easy, Ecclestone Grange, 


Leg , Weston 


Park, 


Rackham, ΕἸ. Esy., Chit-Us College. Cambridge. 


Radford, Miss Eo, 36, Mescow Court, (Queen's 
Road, W. 
Ralli, Mas. S., St. Catherine’s Lodge, Hove, 


Susser. 

Ball, βοὸς des.) 17, Deélorave Syn SW. 

Kandall-MeIver, D., bay, Wolverton House, 
Clifton, Bristel. 

Rawlinson, W. G3., Esq, Fill Lodge 
Campden Hall, W 


> New Road, 


Reid, Prof. J. δὺς Litt.D., Cains College, Cam- 
bridge. 
Rendall, The Rev. Gs. ΕἸῸς Litt. 1)., Charterhouse, 


(τι Ὁ 
Richards, U1. ; Estes Wadhan College, | Word, 
Richmond, The Kight Res. the Bishop of, The 

Rectory, Ὁ tranhope R.S.0), Co. Durham. 
Ridgeway, Prof WW. ~ Fen Pitton, Cambridee. 


Rother: s, Prof. W. ies. Τὴ Ὁ νεῖται, Lee's. 
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Robertson, Malcolm, Esy., The College. Win- 
chester. 

Rodd, Sur Rennell, KA.C.M.G., British Embassy, 
Rome. 

Rosebery, The Right [Ion. the Earl of, Κι, 
Durdans, Epsom. 

Rothschild, The Right Ion. 
dilly. W. 

Rothschild, Messrs 
EC, 

Rothschild, The Hon. Walter, 148, Piccadilly, W. 

Rottun, SirJ. F., Lockwood, Frith Hill, Godalming, 


, The 


Loid, 148, Picca- 


ΟΝ, ML, and Sons, New Cout, 


Ssamlts. J. Τὰς esq, Litt. Di, 
Cambridge. 

Saumarez, The Right Hon. 
Park, Coddenham, Suffolk. 

Schultz. RK. Weir, Esq. . 10, Gray's Inn Square, 


Merton House, 


Lord de. Shrubland 


W.C. 

Seott. C. P., Esq., The Firs, Fallow field, Man- 
chester. 

Seott-Moncrieff, Colonel Sir (πὴ, K.C.S.1 

τ. Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, S.W. 

Scouloudi., Etienne, Esg., Athens. Gieece. 

Seaman, Owen, Esy., Tower Tfouse, Putney, 
SAN. 


Searle, G. von U., LEsq., 30. Edith Road, West 
Kensington, W. 

Seebohm,. [Lugh, Esg., Poynders Pnd. Hitchin. 

Sharpe, Miss C., Stoneycroft, Elstree. 

Shove. δος Ee 210. York Street 
Brvanston oe ὧν, 

Simpson, W. W, Esq., Winkley. Whalley. 

Sloane, Vis. E. aa 135 Welford Road, Leicester. 


Chambers, 


Whitlie τὰν LE. Ewa. , 22, Endsleivh Street, W.C, 
Suuth, si Ceal Eh, LL.D., 02. Rutland Gate, 


Ph 
Smuth-Pearse, Rev. T. N., The College, Epsom. 
Stewart, Mas. PE. FL, The Malting House, Cain- 


bridge. 


Stuckley, Sir Lewis, Bart.. Hartland Abbey, 
Bidefind. 

Sullivan, John, Esq... 

Swain, Ais: The Gaith, Giange Road, Can- 
bridge. 

Taneock, The Rev. C. C., D0... Tolethorpe, 


Rutland. 


Est. Ἐν τ 


Stanford, 
Teale, J. Pridgin, 
Street, lends 
Thompson, Sir BE. M., G.C.B., Mayfield, Sussew. 
Thompson, ie ee Esq. 16, Primrose Hall Road, 

N.W, 
Thompson, ΕἸ. Y., Esq., 19, Portman Square, W. 
Thornely, Vass A.) M., Oaklands, Bowden, 
Cheshire. 


35, Ci okridge 


Tod, Mis, Hedwig, 40, Inverleith Place. Edin- 
ete 

Tod, Mi New Lay ; uel College, Oxford. 

Tat τ: < ye . Carr {ΠΠ]], Shawelowzh, Roch- 
dale. 
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Townshend, Brian, Esq., 9, Hannington Street, 
Hurlingham, S.W., 

Tozer, The Rev. H. F., τὸ, Norham Gardens, 
Oxford. 

Tuckett, Εν F., Esq., Frenchay, Bristol. 

Tuke, Miss Margaret, Bedford Coll, 
Place, Baker Street, W. 


York 


Vaughan, FE. Esq. 

Vaughan, E. L., Esq., Eton College. 

Verrall, A. W., Esq., Litt.D., Selwyn Gardens, 
Cambridge. 

Vince, J. H. Esq., Bradfield College, Berkshire, 


Wace, Mrs, Leslie Lodge. Hall 
Albans. 

Wagener, H.. Esg., 13, Half Moon Street. W. 

Waldstein, Prof. Charles. Litt.D., King’s College. 
Cambridge. 

Wandsworth, The Right Hon. Lord, τὸ, Great 
Stanhope Street. W. 

Wantage, The Lady, 2, Carlton Gardens, S.W. 

Waid, Dr. A. W.. Master of Peterhouse College, 
Cambridge. 

Ward, Johny: ἘΞ fo, PsS.ks, 
Farningham, Kent. 

Warrack, Miss 1], G.. 
Andrews, N.B. 

Warren, Τὶ H., E-q., President of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Waterhouse, Edwin, 
Dorking. 


Place, St. 


Beesfield, 


Chattan House, St. 


Esy.. Feldemore, 


Neat 


Weber, Sir. H., M.D., τὸ. Grosvenor Street, W. 

Webster, E. W., Exq., Wadham College. Oxford. 

Wells, J., Esq., Wadham College, Oxford. 

Welsh, Miss Silvia M., Kaulbach-Strasse, 
69 11, L, Munich, Bavaria. 

Wernher, Sir Julius, Bart., $2, Piceadilly, W. 

West, H. H., Esq., Shide Villa, Newport, 
Lo.W., 

Whateley, A. P., Esq., 4, Southwick Crescent, 
W. 

Whibley, Leonard, 
Cambridge. 

Williams, W. C. A., Esq., Garden House, Corn- 
wall Gardens, S.W. 

Wilson, R. D., Esq., 38, Upper Brook Street, 
AN: 

Wimborne, The Right Hon. Lord, 22, Arlington 
Street, S.W. 

Withers, J. J., Esg.. Howard Touse, 4, Arundel 
Street, Strand, W.C. 

Woodhouse, Prof. W. J., The University, Sydney, 
Nis WV 


Esq., Pembroke College, 


Woodwaid, A. M., Esq.. Crooksbury fluist, 
Farnham, Surrey. 
Wright, Dr. Hagberg, London Library. ‘St. 


James’ Square, W. 
Wroth, Warwick, Esq., British Museum. WC. 
Wyndham, Hon. Margaret, 12, Great Stanhope 
Bircets WV, 


Yorke, V. W.. Esq., The Farringdon Works, 
Shoe Lane, E.C. 
Vule. Miss A.. Tarradale House, Ros--shire. 


DIRECTORS OF THE SCHOOL. 


1886—1905. 


F. C. PENROSE, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., 1886—1887 
ERNEST A. GARDNER, M.A., 1887—1895. 

CECIL H. SMITH, LL.D., 1895—1897. 

DAVID ἃ. HOGARTH, M.A., 1897—1900. 

R. CARR BOSANQUET, M.A., 1900—1906. 

R. McG. DAWKINS, ALA., 1906— 


HONORARY STUDENTS OF THE 


Prof. J. B. Bury, 


LGD Litt. Ds. D.Litt 


Arthur J. Evans, Esq,, 


LL.D. D.Litt. F.R.S. 


Prof. J. Linton Myres, 
M.A. 

Prof. Ernest Gardner, 
M.A. 


Prof. A. van Millingen, 
M.A., D.D. 


δὺς H. Forbes, M.A. 
Prof. W. J. Woodhouse. 


SCHOOL. 
1886—1908. 


Trinity College, Cambridge. Elected 1895. 


Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. Elected 1895. 


A former Student of the School. Elected 1896. 


Formerly Director of the School. Elected 1897. 


Professor of History at Robert 


Elected 1go4. 
Late Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Elected 1906. 
Professor in the University of Sydney. 
the School. Elected 1yo8. 


College, Constantinople. 


Formerly Student of 
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STUDENTS OF THE SCHOOL. 
1886—1908. 


Ernest A. Gardner. M.A. Formerly Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge 
and Craven University Student. Yates Professor of 
Archaeology at University College, London. Admitted 
1886-87. Director of the School, 1887-1895. Hon. 
Student of the School. 

David G. Hogarth. M.A. Fellow and formerly Tutor of Magdalen College, Oxford, anil 
first Craven Fellow, Director of the School 1897— 1900. 
Admitted 1886—87. Re-admitted (for work in Cyprus) 
1887-88. 

Rupert C. Clarke. M.A. Exeter College, Oxford. Rector of Ellesborough, Bucks. 
Admitted 1886—87. 


F. H. H. Guillemard. Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. First University 
M.A., M.D., F.L.S., etc. Reader in Geography. Admitted (for work in Cyprus) 
1887— 88. 
Montague R. James. Provost and late Tutor of Kiny’s College, Cambridge. Director 
Litt.D. of the Fitzwilham Museum. Admitted (for work in Cyprus) 
1887-88, with grant of £100 from the University. 
R. Elsey Smith. Professor of Architecture and Construction, King’s College, 
F.R.ILB.A. London. Appointed to Studentship by Royal Institute of 
Bnitish Architects, 1887—88. 
Robert Weir Schultz. Admitted as Gold Medallist and Travelling Student of the 
Royal Academy of Arts, 1887-88. Re-admitted 1888—8g, 
1889—90. 
Sidney H. Barnsley. Admitted as Student of the Royal Academy, 1887-88. 


Re-admitted 1889—90, 1Sgo—91. 


J. A. R. Munro. M.A. Fellow and Lecturer of Lincoln College, Oxford. Admitted (for 
work in Cyprus) 1888—89. Re-admitted (for same purpose) 
1889—9Q0. 

H. Arnold Tubbs. M.A. Pembroke College, Oxford. Craven University Fellow. 
Professor of Classics at University College, Auckland, N.Z. 
Admitted (for work in Cyprus) 1888—89. Re-admitted (for 
same purpose} 1889—9o. 


J. G. Frazer. M.A. Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Admitted 1889—go, 
with grant of £100 from the University of Cambridge to 
collect material for commentary on Pausanias.! 


Willam Loring. M.A. Late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Warden of 
the Goldsmiths’ College, New Cross. Secretary of the 
School, 1897— 1903. Appointed to Cambridge Studentship, 
1889—90. Re-admitted as Craven Univeisity Student, 
1890—91, 18gI—g2, and 1892—93. 


1 This mant was afterwards retuned to the University, 
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W. J. Woodhouse. AA. 


G. C. Richards. M.A 


Ο. H. Parry. B.A. 


. F. R. Stainer. 
MEAL, B.C.A. 


J 

R. A. H. Bickford-Smith. 
M.A, F.S.A. 

A 


.G. Bather. M.A. 


EE. Sikes: ALA, 


J. G. Milne. ALA. 


Η. Stuart Jones. M.A. 


Miss Eugénie Sellers 


(Mrs. 5. Arthur Strong}. 


F. Brayne Baker. M.A. 
C. C. Inge. MLA. 


E. F. Benson. M.A. 


J. G. Piddington. M.A. 
(J. G. Smith) 
V. W. Yorke. M.A. 


J. L. Myres. M.A. 


R. J. G. Mayor. ΔΙ. Δ. 


Queen's College, Oxford. Professor of Greek m the Uni- 
versity of Sydney, N.S W. Formerly Lecturer in Ancent 
History and Political Philosophy at the University of 
St. Andrews. Appointed to Osford Studentship, 188y—yo. 
Re-admitted as Craven University Fellow, 1891—g2 and 
1892—93. 

Late Fellow of Hertford College. Fellow and Tutor of Oriel 
College, Osford. Formerly Professor of Greek at University 
College, Cardiff. Admitted as Craven University Fellow. 
1889—90. Re-admitted 1S8go—gr. 


Magdalen Colleye, Oxford. Archbishop’s Missioner te the 
Nestorian Christians. Admitted 1889—g0. 


Magdalen College, Oxford. Admitted 188y—go. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Admutted 1889—g0. 


Late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Assistant Master 
at Winchester College. Admitted 188y—-go. Re-admitted 
isgi—92. on appointment to the Cambridge Studentship 
1892—g3 as Prendergast Greek Student; and again, 
1893—y4, as Cambridge Student. 


Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, Cambridye. 
Appointed to Cambridge Studentship, 18yo—gI. 


Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Examiner in the Board of 
Education. Appointed to Oxford Studentship, 1890—91 


Formerly Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Oaford, 
and Director of the British School at Rome. Admitted 
as Craven University Fellow, 1890--91.  Re-admitted 
18y2—g3. 


Girton College, Cambridge. . Keeper of the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s Collections. Admitted 18g0—-91. 


Sometime Scholar of Christ's Collese, Cambridye. Assistant 
Master at Malvein Collese. Admitted 1r8g1—g2. 


Magdalen College, Oxford. Curate of Cranleigh, Guildford. 
Appointed 18y1—g2 to the Osford Studentship. 


King’s College, Cambridge. Admitted 1891--g2, with grant 
of ftoo from the Worts Fund at Cambridge; 18g2—93 
on appointment to the Cambridge Studentship ; 1893—94 
as Craven Student; and 1894—95 as Prendergast Student. 


Magdalen College, Oxford. Admitted 1891—92. Re-admitted 
1895 —90. 


Late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Adnutted 1Sg2-- 
93. Re-admitted 1893—94. 


Student and Tutor of Christ Church, and late Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. Professor of Greek History 
in the University of Oxford. Admitted  18y2—93 
as Craven Fellow. Re-admitted 1893—g94 and I18yu4—g5. 
Hon. Student of the School. 


Late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Examiner in the 
Board of Education. Admitted 1892—93. 


R. C. Bosanquet. MLA. 


J. M. Cheetham. 


E. R. Bevan. M.A. 
A. F. Findlay. 


T. Duncan. 
J.-E. Brooks: M.A; 


H. Awdry. M.A. 


Duncan Mackenzie. 
M.A. (Edin.), Ph.D. 
(Vienna) 


Archibald Paterson. 
Charles R. R. Clark. 


C. C. Edgar. B.A. 


F. R. Earp. M.A, 


F. A. C. Morrison, M.A. 


H. H. West. M.A. 
Miss C. ἃ. Hutton. 


Pieter Rodeck. 


J. G. C. Anderson. M.A. 


J. W. Crowfoot. MLA. 


W. W. Reid. 


A. E. Henderson. R.B.A. 


W. A. Curtis. 
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Professor of Archaeology in the 
Assistant Director of the School. 
1899—1900. Director 1900-—-1906. Admitted 1892—93. 
Re-admitted as Craven University Student 1894—95. 
Re-adinitted as Craven Student 1895—96 and 18g6—97. 
Christ Church, Oxford. 
Oxford Studentship. 1892—93. 


New College, Oxford. Admitted 1893—94. 


Sent out from Aberdeen by the United Presbyterian Church of 
scotland. Admitted 1894—95. 
Sent out from Aberdeen by the Church of Scotland. Admitted 
1894-—95. 
St. Peter's College, Cambridge. Admitted 1894—95. Re- 
admitted as Associate 1896—97. 


New College, Oxford. Assistant 
College. Admitted 1894-95. 


Trinity College, Cambridge. 
University of Liverpool. 


Admitted on appointment to the 


Master at Wellington 


Universities of Edinburgh and Vienna. Carnegie Fellow in 
History at the University of Edinburgh. Admitted 1895 —6. 
Re-admutted 18y6—97, 18y7—98 and 18 g8—9g. 


University of Edinburgh. Admitted 1895—96. 


Student of the Royal Academy. Appointed 1893—96, and 
re-appointed 1896—97, by the Managing Committee to an 
Architectural Studentship. 


Oriel College, Oxford. Inspector of Antiquities for Lower 
Ezvpt. «Admitted 1895—96, and 1e-admitted I18y6—97 as 
Craven University Fellow), 1897—98 and 189$—gg. 


Late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Admitted 1896—97. 


Jesus College, Cambridve. 
Student) 1896—97. 


Admitted vas Prendergast Greek 


Formerly of Trimty College, Cambridge. Admutted 1896—97. 


Girton College, Cambridve. Admitted 1896—97. 


Architect to Arab Monuments Committee, Cairo. Admitted 
tdy6—97 as Travelling Student and Gold Medallist of the 
Roval Academy. 

Student, Tuto1, and 

Admitted (as Craven 


Formerly Fellow of Lincoln Colleze. 
Censor of Christ Church, Osford. 
University Fellow) 1896—97. 

Brasenose College, Oxford. Assistant Director of Education 
and Acting Curator of Antiquities, Sudan Government. 
Formerly in the Education Department, Cairo. Lecturer 
in Classics, Mason Colleye and University, Birmimeham. 
Admitted, on appointment to the Oxford Studentship, 
1896—97. Ke-admitted 1897—-98. 

Universities of Aberdeen and Edinburgh. Admitted. as 
holder of Blackie Travelling Scholarship, 1896—97. 

Owen Jones Student of Royal Institute of British Architects. 
1897-—98. Admitted 1897—98. Re-admitted 1898—g9. 
Igot—oz, and 1gv2—03. 


Her‘ot Scholar of Edinburgh University. Admitted 1897 —98. 
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A. J. Spilsbury. M.A. 
E.. B. Hoare. 


J.C. Lawson. M.A. 
C.D. Edmonds. M.A. 
J. H. Marshall. M.A. 
Clement Gutch. M.A. 
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T. D. Atkinson. 


J. K. Fotheringham. M.A. 


J. H. Hopkinson. M.A. 


S. C. Kaines-Smith. 


Miss O. C. Kohler 


(Mrs. Charles Smith), 


D. Theodore Fyfe. 


kK. T. Frost. 
M.A, FLR.G.S. 


R. D. Wells 
Αι, ΕΚΚ.1.Β.Δ. 


J. ff. Baker-Penoyre. M.A. 


Marcus N. Tod. M.A. 
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Queen’s College, Oxford. Admitted 1897—98, on appointment 
to the Oxford Studentship. 


Magdalen College, Oxford. Admitted 1897—98, as Archi- 
tectural Student. 


Fellow and Lecturer of Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
Admitted as Craven University Student, 1898—99. Re- 
admitted 1899—1!1900. 


Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Assistant Master at Royal 
Naval College, Osborne. Formerly at Aldenham School. 
Admitted as Prendergast Student, 1898—99. 


King’s College, Cambridge. Director-General of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India. Admitted 1898—99. Re-admitted 
as Prendergast Student, rg00—o}. 


King’s College, Cambridge. Lecturer at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Admitted, 1898—-99, on appointment to the 
Cambridge Studentship. 


Magdalen College, Oxford. Second Master at Pocklington 
School. Admitted as Craven University Fellow, 1898—99. 
Re-admitted 1899---1900. 


Admitted as Architectural Student, 1898—g9. 


Merton and Magdalen Colleges, Oxford. Lecturer in Classical 
Literature at Kiny’s College, London. Examiner in the 
University of London; Brassey Research Student. Admitted 
on appointment to Oxford Studentship, 1898—99. 


University College, Oxford. Warden of Hulme Hall and 
Lecturer in Classical Archaeology, University of Manchester. 
Formerly Lecturer in Greek, University of Birmingham. 
Admitted as Craven University Fellow, 1899-1900 and 
[90Ο--ΟΙ. 


Magdalene College, Cambridge. Admitted 1899—1I900, on 
appointment to Cambridge Studentship. 


Girton College, Cambridge. Admitted 1899—1900. 


Architectural Association Travelling Student, 1899. Admitted 
1899—I9Q00, on appointment to Architectural Studentship. 


Brasenose College, Oxford. Ministry of Public Instruction, 
Egypt. Formerly Lecturer in Classics at Isleworth. Officer 
of the Egyptian Exploration Fund, 1904—o05. Admitted on 
appointment to the Oxford Studentship, 19g00—o1. 


Trinity College, Cambridge. Admitted on appointment to 
the Architectural Studentship, 1900 —o1. 


Keble College, Oxford. Secretary and Librarian to the 
society for Promoting Hellenic Studies. Secretary to the 
British Schools in Athens and Rome. Admitted 1g00—o1. 


Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, and University Lecturer in 
Greek Epigraphy. Craven University Fellow. Assistant- 
Director of the School 1902—1904. Admitted on appoint- 
ment to “ Senior Studentship,” 1901-02. 
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F. W. Hasluck. M.A. Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Assistant Director of 
the School from 1906. Admitted on appointment to 
Cambridge Studentship, 1901—o2. Re-admitted 1902—03, 
1904-05, 1905—06, 1906-——07. 


C. Heaton Comyn. Admitted on appointment to the Architectural Studentship, 
A.R.I.B.A., M.R.San.I.  1901—o2. Re-admitted 1903-04. 
Miss H. L. Lorimer. Girton College, Cambridge. Classical Tutor of Somerville 
College, Oxford. Admitted as Pfeiffer Travelling Student, 
[901--Ο2. 
Baroness E. Rosenérn- Royal Holloway College, and University College, London. 
Lehn. Adnutted 1901—o2. 
A. P. Oppé. M.A. New College, Oxford. Examiner in the Buard of Education. 


Formerly Lecturer in Greek at St. Andrews University. 
Admitted 1g0I—o2. 


W. L. H. Duckworth. Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. University Lecturer in 
M.D., Se.D., ALA, Physical Anthropology. Admitted 1902—03. 
C. T. Currelly. B.A. Victoria College, Toronto. Assistant to Professor Flinders 


Petrie, under the Egypt Exploration Fund. Admitted 
1902—03. Re-admitted 1903-04. 

R. McG. Dawkins. M.A. Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Director of the 
School from 1906. Admitted 1902—03. Re-admitted as 
Craven Student, 1903—o04. Re-admitted 1904—05. 


E. 5. Forster. M.A. Bishop Frazer's Scholar, Oriel College, Oxford. Lecturer in 
Classics in the University of Sheffield. Formerly Assistant 
Lecturer in the University College of N. Wales. Admitted 
on appointment to the Osford Studentship, 1902—03. 
Re-admitted 1903-04, with grants from the Craven Fund 
and Oriel College. 


A. J. B. Wace. M.A. Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge. Prendergast 
Student. Craven Student. Assistant Director of the 
British School at Rome, 1905. Admitted 1902—03. Re- 
admitted 1903—04, 1904-05, 1905-06, 1906—07, 1907— 08, 
1908—o9. 

E. W. Webster. MLA. Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford. Tavylorian Scholar in 
German, 1901. John Locke Scholar in Mental Philosophy, 
1904. Admitted 1902—03. 


J. Ε΄ Fulton. Soane Student. Admitted 190203. 

E. F. Reynolds. Admitted 1902—03. 

ΔΙ. O. B. Caspari, B.A. Late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. University 
Scholar in German. Lecturer at University College, 
Gower Street, W. Admitted 1903—o4, 

J. L. Stokes. B.A. Scholar of Pembroke College, Cambridge. Librarian of 
Charterhouse School. .\dmitted (as Holder of the Prior 
Scholarship from Pembroke College), 1903-04. 

Miss ΔΙ. K. Welsh Newnham College, Cambridge. Holder of the Marion Ken- 

(Mrs. A. M. Daniel). nedy Scholarship. Admitted 1903-04. 

(τ, Dickins. B.A. Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. Craven Fellow. 
Admitted 1904—05.  Re-admitted as School Student, 
1905—06, 1906-07, 1007.--- οὗ, 1908—o9. 

C. Ὁ. T. Doll. B.A. Trinity College, Cambridge. Admitted 1904—05. 

C. H. Hawes. M.A. Trinity College, Cambridge. Lecturer in’ Anthropology, 


University of Wisconsin, U.S.A. Admitted 1904—03. 
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W. A. Kirkwood. M.A. University College, Toronto. Admitted 1904—05. 

H. J. W. Tillyard. B.A. Caius College, Cambridge. Lecturer in Greek, University of 
Edinburgh. Admitted 1904—c5 as Assistant Librarian. 
Re-admitted 1905--06 (on appointment to Studentship), 
1906—07, 1908—0o9. 

Miss α. ΔΙ. A. Richter. Girton College, Cambridge. Assistant Curator in Department 
of Classical Antiquities, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York. Admitted 1904—05. 

J. P. Droop. B.A. Trinity College, Cambridge. Assistant to Dr. Stein in the 
arrangement of his collections. Admitted 1905—06, 1906—07, 
1907-08, [9g08— 09. 

Miss M. Hamilton. B.A. University of St. Andrews. Holder of a Research Scholarship 

(Mrs. G. Dickins’. under the Carnegie Trust. Admitted 1905—-06, 1906—07. 


ἃ. CoB. Brown... B.x. scholar of New College, Oxford. Formerly Assistant Lecturer 
in Classics, Manchester University. Assistant Master at 
Marlborough Collese. Admitted 1905—06. 


F, Orr. Adinitted 1905—06. 
R. Traquair. A.R.1.B.A. Admitted 1905-06 (on appointment to an Architectural 


Studentship’. Lecturer on Architecture to the Edinburgh 
Colleye of Art. 


Miss E. B. Abrahams. University College, London. Admitted 1905—06. 

J. Farrell. B.A. Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridze. Admitted 1906—07, 
1907—08, 1908—o9. 

Walter George. Admitted 1g06—o7, 

Dds Peet. yd: Queen’s Colleve, Oxford. Admitted 1906—o7, 1908—oy. 


A. ΔΙ. Woodward. B.A. Late Classical Demy of Magdalen College, Osford. Assistant 
Director, 1g09—-1o. Admitted 1906—7, 1007 ---οΟὗ, 1908—oy. 
W. M. Calder. B.A. Christ Church, Oaford. Adinitted 1yo7— 08. 


W. Harvey. Gold Medathst and Travelling Student of the Royal Academy. 
Admitted 1g07—08. 


H. Pirie-Gordon. B.A. Magdalen College, Osford. Admitted 1907—08. 


M.S. Thompson. B.A. Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Holdet of Chas. Oldham 
University Scholarship. Admitted 1907—08, 1908—o9. 


A. C. Sheepshanks. B.A. Trinity College, Cambridge. Assistant Master at Eton. 
Admitted 1907—08. 


N. Whatley. B.A. Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford. Admitted 1907—~08. 
G L. Cheeseman. M.A. New College, Oxford. Admitted 19g08—o9. 
A. W. Gomme. B.A. Trinity College, Cambridge. Admitted 1go08— οὐ 


LIST OF ASSOCIATES. 


ASSOCIATES OF THE SCHOOL. 


Rev. A. H. Crizkshank. Elected 1896. 


Ambrose Poynter, Esq. τῇ 1696. 
J. E. Brooks, Esq. τὴ 1896. 
Miss Louisa Pesel. τὰ 1002. 
ΤΕ Crace, Esq. ᾿ 1902. 
Miss Mona Wilson. εἶ 1903. 
J. S. Carter, Esq. < 1903. 
3. Townsend, Esy. Ὁ [03. 
A. M. Daniel, Esq. τ 1003. 
H. κ΄. Allen, Esq. τ Tyo. 
W. Miller, Esq. 3 ἔς 


George Kennedy. Esy. - Ιοοῦ. 
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SUGGESTED PLAN OF STUDY. 


Under an ideal system a student would spend two or three seasons in Greece, 
devoting the first year to general studies, the second to some special subject. 


During the first year the student, while not losing sight of his special subject, 
might apportion his time thus :— 


August and September.—Learn German in Berlin, Munich, or Dresden, and 
thus be able to profit by the three or four courses of lectures given by the Secre- 
taries of the German and Austrian Institutes in Athens. For archaeological 
literature some knowledge of German is practically essential. 


October.—-Arrive in Greece. Acquire if possible some use of Modern Greek. 
See Olympia, Delphi, Mycenae, Epidaurus, the Argive Heraion, before the 
November rains. 


sVovember (middle).—Remain three or four months in Athens steadily work- 
ing at sites and in Museums, attending courses of lectures ard making frequent 
short excursions to points of interest by train, cycle, etc. 


Marth and April.—Travel, study sites, join one of the Island cruises for 
students. 


May and June.—Begin to concentrate on special work, e.g. assist In excava- 
tions, with a view to working upon the results during the coming year and 
excavating with more or less complete control in the second summer, 

or explore a given district in Greece or Asia Minor, an island or a group of 


islands, 

or Work in museums in Italy, Austria, or Germany, 

or attend lectures in Pompeii and spend some months in Rome and the cooler 
Etruscan cities. In this case the student is advised to attach himself to the British 
School at Rome (Palazzo Odescalchi), in order that he may be admitted to the 
Library, and have the night to attend the lectures (see rules of the School). 


The second year should be devoted almost entirely to special work in a narrower 
field. 


The course here suggested must be modified to suit each case. There will 
always be students who are already specialists in some branch of classical learn- 
ing and only seek fresh material for research. There will be others who wish to 
see something of all sides of ancient life in order to illuminate their reading and 
fit themselves for general classical teaching, although they have not time for 
minute archaeological study. 
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o 
RULES AND REGULATIONS 


OF THE 


BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 


OBJECTS OF TILE SCHOOL. 


I. The first airm of the School shall be to promote the study of Greek archaeology in all its 
deparunents. Among these shall be (i) the study of Greek art and architecture in their remains of 
every period ; (ii) the study of inscriptions ; (i) the exploration of ancient sites ; (1v) the tracing 
of ancient roads and routes of traffic. 


11. Besides being a School of Archaeology, it shall be also, in the most comprehensive sense, 
a School of Classical Studies. Every period of the Greek language and literature, from the earliest 
aye to the present day, shall be considered as coming within the province of the School. 

III. The School shall also be a centre at which information can be obtained and books 
consulted by British travellers in Greece. 


IV. Forthese purposes a Library shall be formed, and maintained. of archaeological and other 
suitable books, including maps, plans, and photographs. 


THE SUBSCRIBERS. 
V. The following shall be considered as Subscribers to the School :— 
(1) Donors, other than Corporate Bodies, of £10 and upwards. 
(2) Annual Subscribers of £1 and upwards during the period of their subscription. 
VI. Acorporate body subscribing not less than £50 4 year, for a term of years, shall, during 
that term, have the right to nominate a member of the Managing Committee. 


VII. A meeting of Subscribers shall be held in October of each year, at which each Subscriber 
shall have one vote. A subscribing corporate body may send a representative. At this meeting a 
report from the Managing Committee shall be presented, including a financial statement and 
selections from the reports of the Director and Students for the season. At this meeting shall also 
be annually elected or re-elected the Treasurer and the Secretary of the School. two Auditors, and 
four members of the Managing Committee, in place of those retiring under Rule XIII. (3). 


VII. Special meetings of Subscribers may, if necessary, be summoned by the Managing 
Comniittee. 


IX. Subseribers shall be entitled to receive a copy of any reports that may be published by 
the School, to use the Library, and to attend the public meetings of the School, whenever they may 
be in Athens. 

THE TRUSTEES, 

X. Τῆς property of the School shall be vested in three Trustees, who shall be appointed for 
life, except as hereinafter provided. Vacancies in the number of Trustees shall be filled up at the 
annual meeting of the Subscribers. 


XI. In the event of a Trustee becoming unfit or incapable of acting, he may be removed from 
his office by a majority of three-fourths of those present at a special meeting of Subscribers 
summoned by the Managing Committee for that purpose, and another Trustee shall by the same 
majority be appointed in his place. 

ΝΠ. In the event of the death or resignation of a Tiustee occurring between two annual meet- 


ings, the Managing Committee shall have the power of nominating another Trustee to act in his 
place until the neat annual meeting. 


THE MANAGING COMMITTEE. 

NIT. The Managing Committee shall consist of the following :— 

(1) The Trustees of the School. 

(2) The Treasurer and Secretary of the School. 

(3) Twelve Members elected by the Subscribers at the annual meetings. Of these, 
four shall retire in each year, at first by lot, afterwards by rotation. Members 
retiring are eligible for re-election. 

(4) The members nominated by corporate bodies under Rule VI. 

NIV. The Committee shall have control of all the affairs of the School, and shall decide any 
dispute that may arise between the Director and Students. They shall have power to deprive any 
Student of the use of the school-building. 

XV. The Committee shall meet as a rule once in every two months; but the Secretary 
may, with the approval of the Chairman and Treasurer. summon a special meeting when necessary. 
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NVI. Due notice of every mecting shall be sent to each member of the Committee by a 
suuumons signed by the Secretary. Thice members of the Commitice shall be a quorum. 


NVIT. In case of an equality of votes, the Chairman shall have a second or casting vute. 
XVIII. In the event of vacancies occurring among the officers or on the Committce between 
the annual elections, they may be provisionally filed up by the Commuttee unul the next annual 
meeting. 
HONORARY STUDENTS, STUDENTS, AND ASSOCIATES 
NIX. The Students shail consist of the following :— 


(1) Holders of travelling fellowships, studentships, or scholarships at any University of 
the United Kingdom or of the British Colonies. 

(2) Travelling Students sent out by the Royal Academy, the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, the Byzantine Research and Pubhcation Fund, or other similar 
bodies, 

(3) Other persons who shall sausfy the Managing Committee that they are duly 
qualified to be admitted τὸ the privileges of the School. 

XX. No person, other than a student of the British School at Rome, shall be admitted as a 
Student who does not intend to reside at least three months in Greek lands. In the case or Students 
of the British School at Rome. an aggregate residence of four months at the two Schools will be 
accepted as alternative tu three months residence in Greece. 

NNI, Students attached to the School will be expected to pursue some definite cotuse of study 
or research in a department of Hellemie studies. and to write in each season a repert upon their 
work, Such reports shall be submitted to the Director, shall by him be forwarded to the Managing 
Committee, and may be published by the Committee if and as they think proper. 


XNIL Intending Students are required to apply to the Secretary. They will be revaided as 

Students from the date of their admission by the Committee to the 3151 day of October next 

μος s but any Student admitted between July rst and October 31st in any year shall continue 
tO be resarded asa Student untll October 31st of the following year. 


NNIII. The Managing Committee may elect a3 Honorary Students of the School such 
persons as they may from ume to time deem worthy of that distinction, and may al-o clect as 
Associates of the School any persuns actively engaged in study or exploration in Grech lands. 

NNIV. Honorary Students, Students, and Associates Shall have a right to use the Lilaary of 
the School and to attend all lectures given in connexion with the School, free of charge. 

NXV. Students shall be expected to reside in the Hostel provided for them, execpt with the 
sancuon of the Managing Committee. Priority of claim to accommodation in the Hestcl shall be 
Cetermined by the Committee. 


THE DIRECTOR. 


NXNVE The Director shall be appointed by the Managing Comittee, on terms which shall be 
agreed upon at the ume, fer a penod of not more than three years. Tle shall be cheible for 
re-election. 

NANVIT. He shall have possession of the school-building as a dwelling-house. 

NAVI. It shall be his duty (1) to guide and assist the studies of Students and Associates of the 
School, affording them all the aid in his power, and also to see that reports are duly furnished by 
students, in accordance with Rule NNT, and placed in the hands of the Secretary before the end of 
Janes (2) to act ay Editor of the School Annual. 

NNIN. (a2) Pablic Meetings of the School shall be held in Athens during the season, at 
which the Director and Students of the School shall read papers on some subject of study or 
research, and make reports on the work undertaken by the School. (7) The Director shall deliver 
lectures to Students of the School At dcast sin of such mecungs and lectiues shall be held in the 
course of each session, 

ΝΝΝ, He may at his discretion allow persons, not Students of the School, to use the Library 
and attend his lectures. 


NANI. He shall be resident at Athens from the beginning of November in cach ycer to the end 
of the following June, but shall be at Hberty to absent himself for short periods for purposes of 
esploration or research, 

NNNIT At the end of cach season he shall report to the Managing Committee—(1' on the 
studies pursued during the season by himself and by cach Student; (1) on the state of the School- 
premises and the repairs needed for them: imi on the state of the Library and the purchases 
of bouks, &c., Which he may think desnable ; and (iv) on any other matter affecting the interests of 
the School. 

NNN. In case of misconduct the Director may be removed frem hie oftce by the Managing 
Committee by a majority of three-fourths of those present at a meeting specially summoned for the 
purpose. Of such meeting at least a fortnight’s notice shall be given. 
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RULES. ΡΟΝ THE: .MACMILEAN TIOSTER, 

NXNNIV = The management of the Hostel shall be at the discretion of the Director and 
shall be subject to his control. 

NNXV. The Director shall have power tc exclude a Student from the Tostel in case of mis- 
conduct ; but such exclusion must be immediately reported to the Managing Committee. 

NNXXVIL The Students shall, until further notice, pay a fixed charge of twelve shillings a 
week for the smaller, and fourteen shillings a week for the larger rooms in the Hostel. These 
payments shall include fire, hghting, and the necessary servants wages. 


NNNVIL Honorary Students, Associates, members of the Committee, and ex-directurs may 
be admitted to residence in the Hostel Other persons, if senously engaged in study or research, 
may be admitted by the Director at his discretion. But no person shall reside in the [fostel under 
this rule to the exclusion of any Student desuing admission. 

NXNVII. The weekly charge for residents other than Student> shall be seventeen shillings 
and sixpence until further notice. 


ΧΝ ΝΙΝ, The Director shall draw up further rules for the internal management of the 
Hostel; such rules to be subject to the approval of the Managing Comnitttee. 
RULES: FOR: THE. LEISKARY. 
XL. The Director shall have powel to make rules for the management of the Library, its 


use by Students, and the hke; such rules to be subject to the approval of the Managing Committee. 


PUBLICATION. 
ALI. No publication whatever, respecting the work of the School, shall be made without the 
previous approval of the Committee. 
THE FINANCES. 


NLIT. All money received on behalf of the School beyond what is required for current 
expenses shall be invested in the names and at the discretion of the Trustees. 

XLUI. The banking account of the School shall be placed in the names of the Treasurer and 
Secretary, Who shall sign cheques jointly. 

XLIV.) The first clam on the revenue of the School shall be the maintenance and repair of 
the School-building, and the payment of rates, taxes, and insurance. 


NLV. The second claim shall pe the salarres of the Director and Secictary, as aranged 
between them and the Managing Committee. 


XLVI. In ease of there bemg a surplus, a sum shall be annually devoted to the maintenance 
of the Library of the School and to the publication of a report; and a fund shall be formed from 
Which grants may be made for travelling and exeayauion. 

Rei δέω, 1908. 

MANAGING COMMETTEE. 1g0°*—19I0. 
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WALTER BIN Ls itt PD: - Trustees. 
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PRobR SOR PEROY GARDNER, Litt 10. Appomted by the University of Oxford, 

J. Bo Sanpys, Eso, bite. Appomted by the University of Cambridge. 

Miss Jann FL PPAR ison, ΤῊ Litt, LL.D. Appointed by the Hellenic Society. 

PRODDssor R. Cl ΤΑΝ τσ ον M.A. 

NISC 1 TENS EAs. DD Tats, LoD, 

THPOUORL: Piihy ἔν, ΕΠ Rik Bo As 

PROPLSsOoR ERNLoL GARDNER, M.A, 

1). Gr. HOGAYR IN Ese g Mil. 

MIs Ce. Ge Pe Pan. 

Mi okinin ἔπος MA, : Appointed by tig Subseribers, 

Ke [eG ATA. Basing STN 

ΤῊ π᾿ [, LYNiow Myris, MA. 

ΕΘ ΤΟΙ [Ss RED, Litt 19, 

Sik Chott HAkcouRL ἢ: 

MANS Top, ἔτος, SIX. 

PRoPkoSOR CHARIFS ΔΝ ΧΕ ΡΥ ταν, Litt) 


Ve W. YorRE, Eso. ΔΙ Hox.  ν The Τ Wor. Shoe Lane. Ὁ 
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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


CONTRIBUTORS to the Annual of the British School at Athens are 
requested to use the following systems of transliteration when writing in 


English such Greek words as have not become part of the English 


language :— 
ANCIENT GREEK. 
Vowels. 
aa 
(ε΄ ~krater, lekane. 
ty 
— kalpis. 
' me! kothen, kantharos, Amyklaion. 
y=) after a consonant, as aryballos, kylix; « after another vowel, 
as boule. 
av=az: Aigion, Erythrai, except at the end of words, such as Mycenae, 
which are commonly Latinised in form, when ee may 
be used. 
ec=z¢z: ΔΙοΙ 185. 
οἰτευΐ: Chalkioikos. 
υιτεμῖ: Mula. 
av=an: .\ulis. 
ev=eu: Eutychos. 
ov=ou: boule. 
Consonants. 


Bab. yar; Sed; C=5; Oath: κεεφὶὶ χε; peMm ven; ἕπεο, 
T=/f} ρΞΞ 4 o,s=5, T= o= fie Soe; W=fps; MY SUL y= 
yyauch; p=rn. 


lg never =e except for placenames lke Corinth, Myccnae, or some names of persons like 


Cleon, which have become Enyt.sh woids. 
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cl Cle dl Vg δ. 


Contributors are requested to indicate accents and breathings very 
clearly and accurately. 


MIODERN GREEK.} 


Ll owels, 

a=a ; 

ee ; ΠΝ ; i. ae 

Πέντε Unyadsa = Pente Pegadia. 

Ἐ)ΞΞ ε 

ἐπξέ: 

0 ͵ ’ ᾿ 

᾿ aes ' Τεωργίος = Georgios. 
v=y:  Moraor=Molaoi. But for av, ev, ov see below. 


at=ai: Karcaptary = Kaisariane. 

i= cr: ‘Ayia Edpnry = Hagia Barene: 

oc=o02: ΔΙύλοιτ My loi. 

visi: Weyoulos = psychoyids. 

ov=ou: Σ κριποῦ =Skripou. 
{ “Y saf ἀρὰ ef before unvoiced consonants 90. κα £, π΄ ς, τ, 6 xX and 
wee av, ei before vowels and voiced consonants: Εὐθύμιος = 

Efthy mios ; \avpa = Lavra. 


Consonants. 


f 
ἢ 


Ξε τ; y=s, but yy, ye and vy as ug, uk and uch: δεῖ, C=5: θ- 
κερὶ NH; poem; ven; E=x: w=p; p=r; po=rrh; pHrh: osss; 
τες; ᾧ, χ, PHP ch, Pr 


The rough breathing to be written h: “Ayeos Γεώργιος = H. Georgios. 


ΡΟ ΉΖΕ: 


accents, in all cases to be written as acute, to be indicated. 

In any case where the Greek form of the word is felt to be obscured 
it may be added in Greek letters ‘in brackets} the first time a word occurs, 
and conversely the exact pronunciation, if it should be of importance for 
any reason, may be specially indicated. 


' The arguments i suppeit of this system will be found in Mr. ROM. Dawkins’ paper en 
‘The Tianshtcrauon of Modern Gieek’? in /S.4. vol. vv. 


ΤῊ). 
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ABBREVIATIONS, ETC. 


For the conventions respecting the indicaticn of quotations from 
ancient and modern authorities, titles of periodical and collective publica- 
tions, transliteration of inscripticns, and quotations from MSS. and 
literary texts, contributors are referred to the accompanying notes drawn 
up by the Editors of the Journal of Hellenic Studies, and kindly placed 
by them at the disposal of contributors to the Aunua/. 


[REPRINTED FROM The fournal of Hellentc Studies, VOL. NAIN., PARI IL.. 1909, 
PP, LXXXVII—IN.] 


Quotations from Ancrent and Modern Authorities. 


Names of authors should not be underlined; titles of books, articles, 
periodicals, or other collective publications should be underlined (for 
italics’. If the title of an article is quoted as well as the publication in 
which it is contained, the latter should be bracketed. Thus: 

SIX, / G27. SVL 1903; p> 34. 
or— 
Six, Protogenes (Jahrb. xviii. 1903, p. 34. 
But as a rule the shorter form of citation is to be preferred. 

The number of the edition, when necessary, should be indicated by a 

small figure above the line ; ἐσ. Dittenb. Sy//? 123. 


Titles of Periodical and Collective Publiations. 


The following abbreviations are suggested, as alrealy in more or less 
gencral use. In other cases, no abbreviation which is not readily identified 
should be employed. 


A.-F IT. = Archaolowisch-epizraphische Mitterlunzen, 

Ann. a. J = Annali dell Instututo. 

Arch, Anz. =.\rchaologischer Anzeiver ‘Beiblatt zum Jahrbuch), 

Arch. Zeit = Archaologische Zeitung. 

Ath, Mitt, = Mittelungen des Deutschen Arch. Inst., Atvenische Abteilung. 
Baumeister = baumeister, Jdenkmalcr des klassischen Altcrtums. 

£’.C.//. = Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. 
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Perl. Vas.=Furtwangler, Beschreibung der Vasensammlung zu Berlin. 
BOM. Bronzes= British Museum Catalozue of Bronzes. 

B.A.C.= British Museum Catalogue of Greek Coins. 

B.A. Inscr.= Greek Inscriptions in the British Museum. 

BA. Sculpt. = British Museum Catalogue of Sculpture. 

BM. Terracottas = British Museum Catalogue of Terracottas. 

BIL, Vases.— British Museum Catalogue of Vases, 1593, ete. 

&.SA.= Annual of the British School at Athens. 

δι δ Δ = Papers of the British School at Rome. 

Bull, ὦ, 7,= Bullettino dell Instituto. 

Busolt = Busolt, Griechische Geschichte. 

C./.G.= Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum. 

C././..= Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. 

C7. Nez. = Classical Review. 

CR. Acad, Inscr. = Comptes rendus de Académie des Inscriptions. 
C.R. St. Pet. = Compte rendu de la Commission de St. Pétersbourg. 
Dar.-Sagl. = Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire des Antiquités. 

Dittenb O.G./.= Dittenberger. Orientis Graeci Inscriptiones Selectae. 
Dittenb. .S1//.= Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscriptionum Graecarum. 

"Ed. ’ Apy. = Ἐφημερὶς ᾿Αρχαιολογική. 

GD) S.=Colhtz, Sammlung der Griechischen Dialekt-Inschriften (or Collitz-Bechtel). 
Gerh. 1.17 =Gerhard, Auserlesene Vasenbilder. 

G.G.-4.== Gottingensche Gelehrte Anzeigen. 

Head. A/7.V.= Head, Historia Numorum. 

f/.G@.=Inscriptiones Graecac.! 

7 t.= Rohl, Inscriptiones Graecae antryulssimae. 

Jitiy 6.= Jahrbuch des Deutschen Archaologischen Instituts. 
Jihresh.=Jahreshefte des Oesterreichischen Archaolovischen Instituts. 
J Hf.8.=Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

ΛΑ. = lio \Beitrage zur alten Geschichte’. 

Le bas-Wadd. = Le Bas-Waddington, Voyage Archeéologique. 

Michel= Michel, Recueil d'Inscriptions grecques. 

jon, εἷς 7.= Monument dell Instituto. 

Muller-Wies. = Muller-Wieseler, Denkmaler der alten Kunst. 

Vu. Mordbles.= Collection of Ancient Marbles in the British Museum. 
Newe Jahrb. ki. εἰ δέ Ξε Neue Jahrbucher fur das klassische Altertum. 
Neue Jahré. Phil. = Neue Jahrbucher fur Philologie. 


i The attention of contributors is called to the fict that the titles of the volumes of the second 
issue of the Corpus of Greek Inscriptions, published by the Prussian Academy, have now been 
changed, as follows :— 


7. Ὁ. T. = Inser. Atticae anno Euchidis vetustiores. 
i fis. ὧν Hs actatis quae est inter Lucl. ann, et -Lugusti tempora 
od iiss. o; Ks aetatis Komanae. 
Στ [Ξε . Argolicis, 
sy. Nilo= Gy. AMesandis ee Docohae 
IX. = ,,  Graeciae Septentrionalis. 
XIT. = .,  Insul. Maris \egaei praeter Delum. 


NIV =~ ,, — Itahae et Siciliae. 
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Niese = Niese, Geschichte der griechischen u. makedonischen Staaten 

Num, Chr.= Numismatic Chronicle. 

Nun. Zeit.=Numismatische Zeitschrift. 

Pauly-Wissowa = Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopadie der classischen Altertumswissen- 
schaft. 

Philol, = Philologus. 

Rainsay, C.£.=Ramsay. Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia. 

Ramsay, Ast. Geoy. = Ramsay, Historical Geography of Asia Minor. 

Reinach, Af. Scu/pi.=S. Reinach, Répertoire des Sculptures. 

Reinach, δε. Tases=S. Reinach, Répertoire des Vases peints. 

Rev. Arch. =Revue Archéologique. 

Rev. Et. Gr.=Revue des Etudes Grecques. 

Rew. Num.= Revue Numismatique. 

Rew. Philo’. = Revue de Philolovte. 

RA. “75. Ξ Rheinisches Museum. 


Rom. \Jitt.= Mitteilungen des Deutschen Archaologischen  Instituts, Romusche 
Abteilung. 


Roscher = Roscher, Lexicon der Mytholoyte. 
S.I/.C.=Spaita Museum Catalovue. 
T.A.Jf.=Tituli Asiae Minoris. 

Z.f.V.= Zeitschrift fur Numismatik. 


Transliteration of Inscriptions. 


[] Square brackets to indicate additions, ze. a lacuna filled by conjecture. 


(, Curved brackets to indicate alterations, ze. 71) the resolution of an 
abbreviation or symbol; (2) letters misrepresented by the engraver ; 
(3) letters wrongly omitted by the engraver; (4 mustakes of the 
copyist. 

<> Angular brackets to indicate omissions, ze. to enclose superfluous 
letters appearing on the original. 


... Dots to represent an unfilled lacuna when the exact number of missing 
letters is known. 


--- Dashes for the same purpose, when the number of missing letters 15 
not known. 


Uncertain letters should have dots under them. 


Where the original has iota adscript, it should be reproduced in that form; 
otherwise it should be supplied as subscript. 


The aspirate, if it appears on the original, should be represented by a 
special sign, *. 
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Quotations from MSS. and Literary Texts. 


The same conventions should be employed for this purpose as for 
inscriptions, with the following zmportant exceptiois. 


( ) Curved brackets to indicate only the resolution of an abbreviation or 
symbol. 

{{ ]] Double square brackets to enclose superfluous letters appearing in the 
original. 


<> Angular brackets to enclose letters supplying an omission in the 
original. 
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British School at Athens. 


THs School (founded in 1886) gives to British Students of Greek Archaeoloyy 
and Art the opportunity of pursuing their researches In Greece itself, with command 
of the means which the recent great advances of the science have rendered 
indispensable. 


Athens is now an archaeological centre of the first rank. The architecture of 
Greece can nowhere else be studied to such advantage; and the concentration in 
the Athenian museums of treasures of Antiquity found in Greek soil during the last 
few decades of years has made a personal knowledge of those museums in the 
highest degree desirable for Hellenic scholars. 


The student requires two auxiliaries when working in Athens. First, the com- 
mand of an adequate library: and second, the advice of trained archaeologists 
residing on the spot, who follow the rapid advance of the science, due to new 
discovery and the rearrangement of old matenials. 


These advantages are now provided for French, German, Austrian, American, 
and British archaeologists. By means of these Schools many excavations on Greek 
soll have been carried out ; and those conducted in Cyprus, in the Peloponnese, 
in Melos, in Crete, and, finally, in Sparta and Northern Greece by the British 
School during the past twenty-four Sessions are an encouraging proof of the work 
that may be done in the future if the School be adequately supported. The -Alzauva/ 
of the British School at Athens, an archaeological periodical of recognisedly high 
standing, affords an opportunity for the publication of the Students’ more 
Important results. 


Students are admitted free of charye. They are required to pursue some 
definite course of Hellenic study or research, residing for the purpose not less than 
three months in Greek lands,! and at the end of the Session to write a report of 
the work they have done. Applications from intending students should be made 
to the Secretary, Joun ff. BAKER-PENOYRE, Esq., 1g, Bloomsbury Square, W.C., 
who will also give full information. 


Donations or annual subscriptions to the School are much needed, and will 
be gladly received. They should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, V. W. YorKE, 
Esq., M.A., The Farringdon Works, Shoe Lane, E.C. 


! In the case of Students of the Buitish school at Rome, an aggregate residence of four months 
at the two Scho ols will be accepted as alternative to three months’ residence at the School at Athens. 


Sitne, τοῖο. 


INDEAN. 


ACHAEAN Cities in $. E. Laconia, 161, 164 

᾿Αγέλη. at Sparta, 49 

Αἰγλάτας, as proper name, 82 

Albanian settlements, in the Aegean Islands, 
223 ff. ; in Aetolia, 223; m-.Arcadia 
Bithynia, 22 


2225 an 

in ‘Cyprus, 227 in. ὃ. E. 
Laconia, 160, 173; in Marmara Is , 2273 in 
Peloponnesus, 223; in Thessaly, 223 

Alcastus, Spartan tamily of, 97 f., 
106 

Altar, archaic, of Artemis Oithia, 7. 9: date 
of, 9, 11, 12 

Amber bead, 142 


99 ff., 


Anna Perenna, 329, 332 f. 
Aphaia, temple of, at 
pediment, 


Aeon, 274%" Tt, 

sculpture from, 274 ff: Furt- 
Wanglen’s restorations, 274 ff., 284, 289. 201, 
295, 3033; weathering of figures in’ the 
pediments, 276, 275, 280, 292. 296, 290 ff. 

Aphroclite, statuette of, 169, note 

Apollo, S2; 9 Promais, δ 
IWarncios, 22, ὃς 3 Oiketas, $53 triple cult of, 
with Artemis Hegemone and bileithyia 22 

Anistoteles, Τὰς Cl., notes on career of, 57 If 

Armorial bearings, 205, 255, 256. 263, 264, 


Δαισίου, 


271, 272. 27} 

Aitemis Iegemone, worship of, with Fileithyia, 
22 
Aitemis Orthia, ealy wotship of, τὸς 11. 

Sanctuary of, 1, 5 3: ortemmal area of hieron of, 
6 ff. ; reconstructions of, 11, 12 fh. stages of 
extension, 11 thy winged. with water-buds, 
19; with hon, 19; with snake, τὸ 
Ashlepros shrine off 173 
Asyminetry, facial, m archaic sculpiure. 303 ff. 
Athena Salmonia, 350 
‘Atpomaumais. 10. ni tr 48, 2 
Attic assessments, 520. ff 
᾿ξ: 230 


2 by assembly of 


+47 
~ 


__ 


BEADS, amber, 142; wlass, 141 3 paste, 141 

Belchania, festival of. 349 

Belfry, Maniote, 206 f. 

Bell, bronze, 145 

Boayos, 42, 45, 46, 47, 49 fh, 52 

Bone; die, 1433; miscellaneous objects in, 20; 
stiips of, 144 

Bronze, Argivo-Corinthian strips, 1443 bell, 
145; crescent, 149; dice, 146; double ave. 


εἰ 8 asks. δ “pins; ἀν. ἄχος. 1452 
mngs, 144, 146, 148, 247% statuettes. 1.10, 
147, 165 


Bull-rvaier, 322, 325 

Byzantine, architecture in Mani, 179 ff. ; carving 
In Maniote churches, 179, 185, 186, 180. 
201, 203, 2043 churches, see Churches 3 1n- 
scriptions, 183, 184, 185, 185, 191, 106. 107. 
200, 209, 254, 250, 258 : painting. 189, Τοῦ: 
ποῦ potters 3s walls; 3 


Carrrar, Byzantine, carved, from Platsa., 203: 
Doric, mscribed, 86 

Carmen Arvale, 361 

Celts, 317 

Chilon, 3. So 

Churches m Vani, dates of, 210 f., 2 
of architecture, 211. f. 3 plans of, 212; Tl 
Anargyrot, 103; Dekoulos, τοῦς ΕἸ Deme- 
CO ames 8s ς a το UE. Georgios, 
rr 3 He. Joannes, 190, 202: TH. Meta- 
merphosis. δὸς 202; ΕΠ. Nikolaes, rS8r, bog: 
Hl. Panaygia, 103; ΕΠ. Petros, τοῦς ἘΠΕῚ. Ser- 
vlus and Bacchus, 186; ΕἸ. Sophia, rag: 11, 
PANIES) Tas. Ta, 2042 Tt 
183 


I 


᾿ 
a) 
ca 


Ehas, 


Theodoros, 


Cobble pavement, 6, ὃς. ας TO, 11 1} 
Coins. 


73+ 247. 519. 350 
Cooks, TOs 
Cviinilers τ ΠΕ 
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DAKTYLs, Idaean, 309, 315 ff., 322 

Dedication by perioecus, $3 

Taice, bone, 1433; bronze, 146 

Dikte, cave of, 348; ‘the god+in, 3523; site of, 
340. 350, 551 

Di-trochaic metre, 362 ff. 

Doric, capital, inscribed, 86; dre-s, 126, local 
variations of, 126, 130; pediment of Ὁ, 
temple, 20 

Double axe, bronze, 147 

Drain, at Sparta. 5, 15.1. ; construction of, 6; 
date of, 16; direction of, 17 


FILEITHYIA, association with Apollo and 
Artemis Hegemone, 225; sanctuary of, at 
Sparta, 202 terracotta groups of, 215 ules 
from sanctuary, 21 

᾿Ἔνσιτος. 95, 100 

Eponyml, Spartan, 41; list of, in 2nd cent. AD., 


52 ff. 


FIBULAE. 126, 1473 Ivory f.-plaque, 19 

Vigurines, lead, 14, 20; from Menelaion, 114, 
127 ἢ, ς terracitta, 20, 21, 175, 247; 
Menelaton. 11... 110 ἢ, 3 στοΐθιηϊθ, 124 

Fourment, insenptions coped by, 2, 47, 74, 
89 

Frankish inseriptions, 254, 258, 262; monu- 
πο προς 164, 165, 249 fh: at Acdalia, 270 Tf. ; 
in Mytilene, 259 f 3 in Phocaca, 258 


from 


GALILLUs! of Lesbos, possessions of, 2453 τῇ 
Aenos, 249 ff; in Phocaca, 257 ff, in Myii- 
lene, 259 tf. + pedigree of, 260 ft. 

Geometric, bronzes, 10, 20% pottery, 9, I0, 
τς τὸ. 50,11. 

Geronthrat, 163 f. 

Galt rings, 142 

Glass, Phoenician, 141; beads, 1.1 

Glyppia, 165 

Gold pins, 133 

Gorvoneion on Spartan vases: 
26, 29; position of, on, 20 

Grave-1chief, archaic, 3, S80, 84; Roman, 209 

Greek language, transliteration of ancient, 204 5 
modern, 215 ff 5; systems of, Ietter-for-lctter, 


appeaanee of, 


217; soand- for -sound, 216f : Toeak αἷς 220 ; 
foreign, 222; school of Psychart, 216, note ; 
modein Greek forms in Byzantine in-ciptions, 


193, 154. 158,209 


INDEX. 


HARE, terracotta, 121 

Heleia, 339 

Helen, $75 shrine of, at Sparta, 108; cult of, 
with Menelao-, 109; on horseback, 124; 
xoana of, with Dioskouroi, 1093; as nature 
goddess, 109 

Helen Dendritis, 109 

Hellenistic tombs at Sparta, 3 

Helos, 161 

Herakles, in pediment of temple of Aphaia, 
280, 303 

Heroon at Sparta, 3, 4, 167 

Flero-reliel. ΡΤ 

Horai, 335 f., 360 

Iforses, lead, £32; terracotta head of, 117 

Hymn to Diktaean Zeus, 339 ff. ; text of, 342 ff, 
351, 3553 translation of. 358, 359; metre of, 
361 f. ; dialect of, 365 ; date and occasion of 
composition, 365 ; date and occasion of copy, 
345, 353, 354 

Hymns of invocation, 308, 339 


FENITTIATION ceremonies, 3135 τ 317 ἢν, S27; 323; 
324 fF, 338 

Inscriptions, Byzantine, 183, 184, 185, 158, 
I9I, 196, 107, 200, 209; Ancient Greek, 2, 
41 ff. : relating to παιδικὸς ἀγών, 71 th ; from 
Menelaion, 86 ff, 112; 
Qrthia, 41 ff; from 
Sparta, 74 tf , from miscellancoas 
166, 244i 2 Faanhkishs 234; 255,202 

Tonic metre, 362 ἢ 3 ἃ mrarare, 362 5 ὦ mene, 
354 

ion knife, 143 

IssHus of Epulauus, 363, 364 

Ivory, fibula-plaque, 19; seal, £433 sheep. 203 
rudder, 19 


from Sanctuiry of 
late-Roman wall, at 


Slices, 


KASEN, 49tf, 52 

Κασσηρατόριν, 45. 45 

Κατῆτος, 345. 358, 360 

Knife. ron, 143 

Kone, 365 

Koty-, 322 

Koures, in Elcusinian mysteries, 339, note 

Koutetes, JOS, 310, 326, 350, 360; as danmones, 
310, 3275 as mauicians, 3113 as orchestere-, 
311, 3263 cas patdetrophor, 312, 3165 26 

ormophantai, 3373 as guardians of eattle, 

354 2 Cule ol, 2 

de Teation to, 353 


τοῖν sanctuary of, 352, 359: 


INDEX. 


Kouros, 310, 359, 361 
Kynisha, $7 


INyphanta, 173 


* LACONIAN pottery, sec under Pottery 

Lahaina, 24, 28 

Lead, figurines, 14, 20, 114, 1323 rings, 135 

Teoma, 155, 176 

Letier-forms, SI, 104, 202 (Byzantine), 341, 
353. 354 

Limestone, figines of men, 20, of animals, 20: 
rclief, 19 

Lion, 20, 117, 119 

Loom weight, 124 

Luna Themis, 333 

Lycurgus as patronomus, 65, 67, 68, 70, 107 


MIAMURIUS VEPURIUS, 329, 332 f. 

Man's House, 327 

Marios, 166 

Masks, bronze, 1455 terracotta, 20 

Mason's mark, If2 

Μελλειρην, 45, 47, 48 

Menelaisn, 2, 108 ff.; site of. 108; s'rat- 
heation of, 163 ff. 3 construction of, roof. ; 
date of, 113, 174: inscriptions from, Sé6ff, 
115: figurines from, terracotta, 116 tt ; lead, 
127 it : bronzes, etc. from, I44ff : pottery 
from, 114, 150 ff. 

MixiCouevos, 42, 44. 45. 47 

Mupatos, 209, 213 

Mycenaean settlement at Sparta, τοῦ ἵν, 113; 
pouery, 115. statucttes, 116 


ἈΝΤΙ, gold. in silver ring, 142 

Nature goddess, Helen as, 109 

Natue, triad of divinities, 22 

Nymphs, cave of, on Mt Ossa, 243 ff: dediea- 
tions to, 244 ἔν, 246; in Cretan oath-formulae, 


MATH-tormulie, τ γόης 349 fh, 352,353 
Cheails. 2445. 245 

"Overagiy (9) 245 

“Opyiae ΤῈ ΤῸ 

1, Mt., Cave of Nymphs on 243 ff. 


Madixos ᾿Αγών, 41, 44, 47, 48, 71 tf, 72, 73 
Painted stele, 244 

Παῖς, 45, 46 

Palua, 162 

Pan, 2445-216 

Paste, glazed, statuette, T41 


ἡ Τὸ 


Pavement, cobble, 6, ὃ, ο, 10, 11, 19 

Πενπάκι, δ3 

Pins, bronze, 144, 146, 148; gold, 133 

Plaques, ivory, 193 terracotta, 117 

Φόρος. heAAeomdytios, 237, 2423 Kapixds, 242; 
Νεσιοτικός, 235, 236, 242; Opdixas, 242 

Pottery : fron Sanctuary of Orthia ; Geometiic, 
O° FO, 112. 10. 20% -Laconian: Is 23, 245 
Lacon‘an 11., 26 ff, technique of, 26, 28 ff. : 
Laconian III., 28 ff., designs on, 30, handles 
Of. 20 τὰν ‘Laconian’ TV. 331.5 13, ᾿ 
technique and decoration of, 34 f, : 
Laconian α΄, and VI., 36, 373 imitation of 
r.-f, (opaque colour on black ground) 38, 
style, whence derived, 3y ; sub-Geomcetric, 26: 
fiom Menelaion ; 


33 
3 


f 
ὃ 


150 ff ; Geometric, I14; 
Laconian II. 150 f.; date of, 152, technique 
of, 152 f., designs on, 152 f., 157. arrange- 
ment of design, 154, origin of ware, 155, 
Gorgonelon on, 155. 157, shapes of, 157; 
Mycenaean, 1153; sub-Geometric, 114: mis- 
cellaneous sites; black-glazed, 165, 247; 
Byzantine, 3 

Pia. 174 

Tpatomaumais, 44, 45, 40, 48. 52 

Πρύπαις, 45, 40 

Protome, 119, 123 

Piotosynkellos, 200 


RELIEF, limestone, 193 teriacntta, 3: grave-, 
3: herw-. 74 

Rings, bronze, 144, 146, 148. 247; gilt, ry2 
lead, 135 3 silver with nai, 142 

Roof-tiles, 


Kudder, ivory, 19 


ace Lyles 


SATIT. 329 fF, 3613 dress of, 330 f. 

Scarans.s ΤΗ͂Ὶ 

Seuiptuie, archaic, canons of, 275. 276: a3 to 
view of human figure, 283 i, 2043 as to 
facial assmimctry, 305, 306 f. 

Sealy vary, 143 

Selinoas, τάς 

Sheu ivory, 20 

Stordepupes. Οὗ 

statucties, hionze, 146 ff, 1655; glazel paste, 
1.11. ‘teh 1acetti,. sec 
Aphrodite, 169 note 


under Tenacettar: of 
StadvAvspdues, δὲ 

~ledes Qu 

Saips © fbone. 14. of baonse, 144 

Sten θυνς; πῆς 475 40a 52 

Σιρίίανα, 34 


At? INDEX. 


TEMPLE of Diktaean Zeus, 354 

Theatre, Roman, at Sparta, 3, 7 f. 

Themis, 333, 317, 355 

Θεὸς Λυκοῦργος. 63; pationomiates of, 63, 651, 
67, 68, 70; 2 Scotush parallel to, 95 

Terracotta, antefixes, 113, 114; cylinders. 3; 
figurines, 20, 21, 114, 116ff., 124, 175 2475 
animals, 117, 119, 121; plaques, 117: 
protomal, 119, 123 

Thessalian, coin, 247 ; word-foims, 246 

‘Thunderstones.” 317 

Thunder-rites, 313 ἔς 323 

Tiles, stamped, from shrine of Fileithyia, 21; 
from Menelaion, 113. 1143; Greek. £65 

Tiravos, 314, 315, 323 

Tiraves, 323, 324 

Trumpeters, 38 

Tyche, statue of, 165 


Vase handles, imitated from metal work, 27, 
29,. 38 
Vase shape~, 24, 26, 25, 30, 14,157 
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RICHARD CLAY AND SONS, LIM(ILD, BREAD STRELL Hol. tb y AND BUENGM, SUPIPOLR. 


Vases, designs on, 26. 28, 33, 37, 39, 114, 152. 
154, 155 

Votive offerings, at Sparta. 10, 12; stelai, $0, 
Si ff., S73; in Cave of Nymphs, 244f.; in 

(τοῖς, 333 


Watts; Byzantine at Sparta, 3; Hellenic, 
164. 165, 166, 169, 171, 172, 173, 174 176: 
late-uoman, I, 2 

Winged Artemis Orthia, 19 

Wood, absence of, in Maniote Churches, 1955. 
211 


ΧΟΑΝᾺ of Helen, on Dioskouroi reliefs, 109 


ZAGREUS, 313 ff, 322, 328, 335. 336 
Zarax, 158, 167 ff. 

Zeus, childhood of, myths connected with. 
321 f. ; temple of Diktaean; 339, 340. 341 
Zeas, Diktaios, 349, 350; Kouros, 308, 329, 
350; Kuietagenes, 340; Fedrxavos, 350; 
Monnitios, 349: Oratrios, 349, 350; Tallaio-. 
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